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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tue ForREST AND STREAM is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
Communications upon the subjects to which its pages are devoted are 
respectfully invited. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. No name will be published except with writer’s consent. 
The Editors are not responsible for the views of correspondents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
May begin at any time. Subscription price, $4 per year ; $2 for six 
months; to a club of three annual subscribers, three copies for $10; 
five copies for $16. Remit by registered letter, money-order, or draft, 
payable to the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. The paper 
may be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United States and 
Canadas. On sale by the American Exchange, 449 Strand, W. C., 
London, England. Subscription agents for Great Britain—Messrs. 
Samson Low, Marston, Searle and Rivington, 188 Fleet street, London 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Only advertisements of an approved character inserted. Inside 
pages, nonpareil type, 25 cents per line. Special rates for three, six 
and twelve months. Reading notices $1.00 per line. Eight words 
to the line, twelve lines to one inch. Advertisements should be sent 
in by the Saturday previous to issue in which they are to be inserted. 

Transient advertisements must invariably be accompanied by the 
money or they will not be inserted. 


Among the bills, amendatory of the present statute, intro- 
duced this year at Albany, is one known as the O’Connor 
bill. This provides for summer shooting and (by opening 
the game market) for winter shooting up to February first. 
In other words, the public is given to understand that the 
result of the passage of this bill will be game protection, 
whereas in truth it will be game destruction. Mr. O’Connor, 
we understand, does not occupy a position corresponding to 
the proprietor of the grocery store; be simply acts the part 
of the clerk, and turns the crank of the mill ‘‘by request,” 
He doubtless means well enough. The public, however, 
will not consent to be duped by such a shoveling in of 
burnt crusts from the other side of the wall as this is. 

Another piece of legislation on the patent coffee mill prin- 
ciple bears the name of Mr. Grady. Whether he is the re- 
sponsible party, or, like Mr. O’Connor, merely the clerk, we 
are at present uninformed. Neither position is an enviable 
one, for in this Grady bill, which was introduced into the 
Senate week before last, is embodied a heterogeneous com- 
bination of preposterous abominations. The responsibility 
for this would be a grievous burden to be borne by one pair 
of shoulders. The Grady bill, like the O’Connor bill, per- 
mits summer shooting, and by extending the selling season 


MATCH CHANCES AND DANGERS. 


a" preparations thus far made by officials of the National 

Rifle Association bid fair to produce good results in 
the International match, provided only that they be well 
backed up by individual effort. And just here should be 
the answer to much of the very unreasoning criticism which 
has already begun to pour itself over the work in hand. 
The programme to be followed in getting together the team 
has been published, and under it there need be no fear on 
the part of any really capable competitor that he will not be 
taken in ag a member of the team—should his merits entitle 
him to that honor. The committee intrusted with the mak- 
ing up of the American squad may fairly be trusted to use 
their best endeavors to select from the not over large field, 
such a dozen men as will leave no better man at home when 
the sailing day comes. There may be prejudices, but they 
can be fought down, and under the sharp eye of a vigilant 
press, it is pretty certain that the team, when made up, will 
be a really representative one in merit as in other qualifica- 
tions. 

The field of selection is a narrow one, and more’s the pity. 
It is a disgrace that, out of nearly fifty States in the Union, 
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that in America appears the more disgraceful. There every 
section of the kingdom is able to send forward men fit te 
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ciples underlying game legislation—and having introduced 
a bill on the subject, he probably does know something of 
it—he must understand that the game, fer nature, is pub- 
lic property until it shall have been reduced to possession 
by capture. And even an idiot might comprehend that 
signboard proclamation is not capture, nor can in any con- 
ceivable way reduec the game to the lawful possession of 
the parties erecting the board. The Senate committee who 
reported this bill, if they were at all competent to decide 
upon the merits of a proposed game law amendment, should 
have understood that this Section 20 of the Grady bill is just 
so much meaningless bosh. Even should it become a law, 
this section could not stand a minute when brought to the 
test of the courts. But we cannot believe that the bill will 
fail to be defeated, as it richly deserves to be. 

The radical trouble with much of the attempted game 
legislation of the country is that those who dabble in it are, 
like the framers of the Grady-bill, either so lamentably sel- 
fish or so blissfully ignorant that it would be far better for 
the public did they let the matter entirely alone. It is an 
unfortunate fact that ninety-nine men out of every one hun- 
dred in the community care little or nothing about the 
game law, and the hundredth man is apt to be imbued with 
the overpowering conviction that the first, last and only 
thing needful to protect the game is to amend the Jaw so far 
as it concerns his own particular little duck pond. Selfish- 
ness all too often rules the day; game protection means the 
bringing of the game lawfully within reach of one special 
gun just when the owner of the gun wants it there. 

The mills are grinding on; and the grinding is said, ina 
small way, to be profitable to some one. 


of an harmonious team is that of the captaincy. Itis perhaps 
the most advisable way to permit the selection of the leader 
by the shooting men, not merely the sanctioning of a 
nomination made by a board of directors who are them- 
selves non-shooting men. The captain should be a marks- 
man, and he should be thoroughly aware of what every 
man under him is doing. A man with certain set notions ag 
to rifle or ammunition is not fit for the post. Such a one 
soon becomes a nuisance and a Hindrance by insisting upon 
the adoption of his pet hobbies, The idea that since there is 
some morey to be spent, the directors should put their own 
man in the supreme control of the team, is not a valid reason 
for taking the power of choice out of the hands of the team. 
The amount at best is but trifling, and under proper rules 
this could be accounted for exactly withont handicapping 
the’efforts of the team by placing over ita man who may 
not command the confidence of the men who are to. do the 
shooting. The captain can more readily mar than make a 
victory. 

The great point to be borne in mind is to put the shooting 
men in such a frame of mind, and consequently condition of 
body, as shall enable them to do their very best in the match. 
After having stood the heat and effort of the preliminary 
competitions for places on the team, it is fair to assume that, 
as individuals, the men are competent, and the effort of the 
captain is to be directed toward making the men a compact, 
single-willed whole, rather than a collection of disjointed, 
though, perhaps, earnest workers for victory. 

This result is the more likely to come under the direction of 
a captain chosen by the men, than under tke rule of an out- 
sider, who comes as the mouthpiece and the agent of a at 
of managers. If there is to be such a manager, create.a new 
office and let him-be styled captain, if the title is a tickling 
one; but then let there be a shooting-master or something of 
that sort, who shall be a man able to help the men techni- 
cally, while his interest is as great toward one'es another 
and his entire allegiance to the team in its work ‘before the 
targets. With such a directing spirit, success may: be 
looked for; without him it‘may only be prayed for. 





1HE PATENT COFFEE MILL. 


tT. is a certain ingenious little contrivance sometime 

employed in grocery stores which is known to the initi- 
ated as the patent coffee mill. ‘Ihe machine is fastened to a 
partition of the wall, and into it is poured for grinding, the 
coffee just purchased by the customer. The clerk turns 
the crank and the buyer sees, or thinks he sets, his pure Old 
Government Java or Mocha coming out of the mill again. 
The product which he beholds is, however, only one-half or 
one-third pure coffee. The rest is browned beans, parched 
peas, burnt bread crusts, or whatever else the economical 
merchant may huve put into the concealed compartment of 
the mill, on the other side of the wall. The genius who de- 
vised this mill is said to have reaped a rich reward as the 
fruit of his ingenuity, and is reputed to be worth as much 
as the Connecticut quarry owner whoships his stone to manu- 
facturersof granulated sugar. 

Unfortunately the principle of the patent coffee mill is not 
confined to the humble cross-roads grocery. Its workings 
on a more magnificent scale may be studied at the respective 
capitals of the several States, when the wise heads there 
assembled come to the annual grinding of the game laws. 
That which ostensibly goes into the mill as pure and honest 
game protection is when ground out again only one-six- 
teenth protection and the rest destruction. 

The mill under the big dome at Boston some years ago 
gave out such an adulterated product; and Boston markets 
have since then been receivers of what is equivalent to 
stolen goods, namely, Maine game illegally killed and 
shipped out of season. The process of grinding is now in 
active operation at Harrisburg, where the Philadelphia 
marketmen are attempting to open their stalls for the same 
ill-gotten merchandise. At Springfield, lll., the crank has 
of late been vigorously turned by the Chicago game dealers, 
chief among them a professed sportsman game dealer, whom 
we recently ‘showed knowingly to be a receiver of 
contraband goods in the form of Minnesota game 
illegally killed and shipped out of season. Neither at 
Albany do ‘‘the grinders cease because they are few;” nor 
yet is ‘‘the sound of the grinding low.” Quite the contrary; 
the grinders are many, and the grinding is loud. 








Hon. E. D. Porrer.—We rejoice to learn that the 
veteran angler and fishculturist, Hon. Emory D. Potter, of 
Toledo, who has been lying at the point of death from pneu- 
monia, is now convalescent. Mr. Potter's age is somewhat 
against him in a struggle with the reaper, but he has passed 
the turning point and is now out of immediate danger. His 
hosts of friends, both in and out of the Cuvier Club, will 
tread this néte with satisfaction. Mr. Potter is one of those 
men who should always be with us; we have too few of 
them. 

















Inpran Fotx-Lore.—We publish to-day a charming Lit 
of Indian folk-lore from Hudson's Bay. 









‘ tory of Galeocerdo. But the work was rare, no copy being 
- found in any of the public librarics of New York. The 
‘ only volume of this ancient work that we knew of wasiin 
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correct understanding of it. 


‘ pan was with the skin side up,4dn order that the cutis vera 


i@use has developed an abnormal appetite in its inhabitants 
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foreign to the subject of this article, but still ‘‘athirst.” the tree on which they were suspended, and beso 


CONCERNING SALT MACKEREL. 


A MOST important problem has been submitted to us, 
- and we have preferred to make it the subject of the 
following remarks to answering it in the usual way, on 
account of the labor we have expended in order to reach a 
The inquirer writes: 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

A question has ¢ risen as to the proper mode of placing a salt mack- 
erel in a pan of water so as to freshen it quickly, or, in other words, 
to extract the salt. Now,I maintain that the commen-sense mode 
is to place it on its back or skin side, it having been split, while my 
opponent insists that it should be laid with the inside flat on the pan, 
and consequently skin uppermost. Ido not apply to you as a cook 
book, but as an authority on fish, and by solving this knotty question 


you will greatly oblige, etc. 

Taking down ‘‘Maguffin’s Principles of Comparative 
Physiology” we learned the sub-cutaneous areolar tissue 
with its papille is peculiarly adapted to throwing off all 
saline exereta, and from this fact we temporarily adopted 
the theory that the proper way to place the mackerel in the 


could perform its functions as in life. Further investiga- 
tion showed, however, that the epidermis, with its inner 
‘Jayer of polyhedral cells and pigment granules is eminently 
fitted to absorb saline particles, and we then concluded that 
if the fish should throw off salt by one set of cells and 
absorb them by another set, there would be a sort of balance 
established whereby there would be no visible result when 
the skin side was placed uppermost. 
It is possible that geographical influences might affect the 
freshening process. In the salt-laden air known to extend 
over a circle of a hundred miles about Syracuse, N. Y., all 
rules might be reversed, and 9 formula designed for that 
district would then be valueless to the rest of mankind. In 
this emergency we wrote to our friend Mr. Reuben Wood, 
of the city of salt, and asked him how mackercl and codfish 
were freshened there. He replied: ‘‘My Dear Sir—I never 
heard of such a thing in Syracuse. We always add more 
salt to all fish which are alleged to be salted by the fisher- 
men of ‘Gloucester, Mass.” Here light dawned upon us. 
Either the Gloucester fishermen, from motives of economy, 
did not salt their fish sufliciently, or the saline air of Syra- 


who crave vast quantities of salt; if it does not prove to 
be a.fact that they are trying to force the fishermen of 
Gloucester to use more salt in order to sell them more. 
This triple-horned dilemma only complicated matters, and 
we despaired of a solution of the question by our appeal to 
Syracuse, where.all solutions appeared to contain more or 
less salt. 

One sleepless night, while we were struggling with this 
i problem, we chanced to remember that the learned Trichiu- 
rus had referred to the freshening of salt mackerel in his his- 


the possession of Mr. William Florence, the celebrated ac- 
‘tor, who was not in town. That gentleman, however, 
kindly sent us the following. from Vol. XCIX., which tells 
of the origin of an eight years’ civil war among the Galeo- 
cerdons. We quote: ‘‘This disastrous war had a sin- 
‘gular origin. It had been the custom of the people to 
freshen their salt mackerel by laying them in a pan of water 
with the skin of the fish down, or next to the pan; but the 
“present Emperor, Hypsoblennius, when a lad of ten years, 
was sent by his mother,who was frying some liver and bacon 
for his Majesty’s breakfast, to bring a No. 2 Gloucester 


, alt. mackerel from the cellar and lay it in water to freshen 
: for the family dinner: 


The prince brought the fish and laid 
it in the pan with the skin side up, whereupon his mother 


‘ sordered him to reverse it,and in doing so a sharp bone ran in 
‘his thumb. The court physician was summoned, and, after 


extracting the bone, he told the Emperor that the proper way 


“to avoid accidents of this kind in future would be to lay 


the mackerel with the skin side up, and then the bones 
would. all be hidden. - His Majesty immediately published 


an edict commanding all loyal citizens, under heavy penal- 


ties, to freshen their fish with the skins up. The people so 
resented this law that a civil war raged for eight years before 
it was quelled, and thousands of people were killed. The 
Emperor’s party bore banners inscribed ‘Skins Up,’ and the 
tebels had on theirs the legend ‘Skins Down;’ but after the 
war wasended all the subj-cts.of the Emperor. agreed that 
in future they would freshen their fish with the skins up, and 
peace reigned in the land.” 

We do not regard the fact that the party of the. Emperor 
‘was victorious as being conclusive that the principle of 
freshening the fish with the skin up was necessarily the cor- 
rect one, and we hold that the question is not one to be set- 


; tled ot et armis, but rather by the application of chemical 


laws,. if we can only find which laws influence the case in 


» the -greatest degree. The -law of gravitation is cited by 


‘Josephus, in support of the decision of King Solomon, who 


says;.‘‘The King was-.doubtiess correct in deciding that the 
skins:of freshening mackerel should be uppermost, as then 


- the salt is: precipitated to the bottom of tle vessel and not 


retained inside the skin.” In our opinion the law of 
gravitation has little to-do. with the case, and we must look 
elsewhere for evidence... : 

In the celebrated reply of Webster to Hayne, in the 
United States Senate, we find an allusion to the subject. 
Webster proves that Hayne is “athirst,” for some object 
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all conversant with the merits of the case. 


us such lessons in practical matters? 


a correct answer to this salsuginous question. 
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BERTHA’S EDUCATION. 
‘TRA YING away like a wild bird 

\ Into the forest gray, 

Catching a glimpse of the distance 
Here and there on the way, 


Never I feared the stillness, 
Singing my joy ou; song, 

Parting the low, green branches, 
Tripping the path along. 

Tried which could sing the sweetest, 
The little brown birds or I, 

While they were trilling carols 
Out of the chestnuts high. 


Louder we sang and louder, 
Under the open sky— 

Whether the passers heard us, 
Cared neither bird nor I. 

Clouds of the sweet brier roses 
Showered their snow on me, 

Or, in the spring, fell white flakes 
From the June berry tree. 








Dreamy air-castles I know not— 
Hum of the eager bee, 

Flutter of leaves unnumbered, 
Whispered my dreams to me. 


Tonic of mountain breezes 
Strengthened my slender frame, 

While from my hillside climbing 
Footsteps elastic came. 


Voice did the brooklet give me, 
Wandering past my feet, 

Hushed to a clear, low ripple 
Echo would not repeat. 


Watching the pine unbending, 
Towering tulip tree, 

Standing erect and graceful, 
Straight2ned unconscious me. 


Stealing the rosy sunbeam 
Out of the vibrant air, 
Paling it in the shadows, 
Grew my brown face more fair. 


If as you say, my eyes shine, 
They have but caught the light 
From the glad sparkle of sunbeams, 
Or from the Hyades bright. 


Better than other lessons 
Learned on the mountain-side, 

Knowledge of life and freedom, 
All that is strong and wide. 


Best that a life beyond me 
Lies where I cannot see, 
And that the Great Life Giver 


Cares for His earth and ine. 
JOSEPHINE L. ROBERTS. 


INDIAN FOLK-LORE. 


HE following stories have been collected during a resi- 
dence of some years among Indians who have not yet 
come into contact with any’ whites with the exception of 
the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company, so that these 
legends may fairly be considered to be free from tbe taint of 
civilization and to represent Indian stories in their primitive 
state. It will be noticed that the greater part of them con- 
cern the animals common to: the: country, especially as to 
the origin of anything peculiar as to size or markings on 
them. Animals having the gift. of speech seems general 
both to stories of this continent and to the East, witness 
various stories in the ‘‘Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” 
where animals have this power. I have taken great care to 
make no additions to these tales but to leave them as they 
were told tome. Many of them have almost a familiar look, 
such as the Climbing Boy, which certainly has some like- 
ness to Jack and the Beanstalk, and the story of the 
Mistasoo to the Roc in Sinbad the Sailor. 


I.—How the Beasts Became Subject to Man. 


Two young squiws were walking about on a plain one 
evening, when a Star (Mars) came down and_carried them 
off to his world. The Star placed the girls, for security, in 
an eagle’s nest, and went about some business of his own. 

After a while the girls saw a Wolverine passing beneath 


Hayne was a representative South Carolinian, and the infer- 
ence was that a majority of the people of that State were 
also ‘“‘thirsting” for the same thing. Following this train of | whom they prefer 
thought we conclude that improperly freshened mackerel 
might be the cause; and in carefully reading the histery of 
the Carolinas, we come upon the well-known and oft-quoted 
remark of the Governor of South Carolina to the Governor 
of North Carolina, and at once sit down to write to them to 
know in what position they freshened their Scombers that 
produced this thirst which made it appear so long between 
applications of the remedy, feeling, sure that if it was ‘‘skin 
up” with them then ‘‘skin down” was the proper method in 
order to avoid the consequences which befel them, and 
which have passed into a proverb. Alas! those estimable 
men died generations ago, aud the present Governors of 
those States do not eat maekerel in any form, and are not at 
Therefore we 
despair of a correct solution of this question, unless some- 
thing bearing on the subject can be found in the Cesnola 
collection, which has not been ‘‘restored,” until the skin of 
the mackerel cannot be distinguished from the flesh side. 
Like the lost Masonic word, the wisdom of future genera- 
tions may discover it, but we despair of its present solution, 
What has become of ‘‘Bob, the sea-cook,” who used to give 
Perhaps he, or some 
other old salt, can help us to leap, saltatorially, as it were, to 
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to take them down; and to encourage him they promised to 
-marry him on the spot. He would have nothing to do with 
them, and passed by. A Lynx and a Bear came along, to 
the same request; but only to have 
| their petition scorned also. There they sat weeping and 
ance, who proved to be softer hearted than the other three 
beasts, and took the squaws down, and was made the happ 
husband of both the young women. By und by they nt 
three went down to the earth, and after roaming about 
for some time the Wolf told his two wives to remain 
ina certain place. he pointed out to them, while he should 
go hunting. No sooner had the Wolf gone out of sight than 
the squaws, who were already tired of his loving embraces, 
ran away and hid themselves. The Wolf returned and was 
very angry to find that his wives had deserted him, and after 
relieving his mind by smashing up a few stumps of trees, 
he left that part of the country. 

The squaws now came out of their hiding place and 
walked along until they came toa river, when they saw many 
canoes paddled down stream by some of the beasts and birds, 
to each of whom they shouted, asking to be taken on 
board. No favorable answer came for a while, until the 
Waterhen was beguiled into taking them with him. 

They paddled along happily unti) evening, when the Water- 
hen put ashore, remarking that the girls must be hungry, 
and he had better see about getting them some supper. He 
ordered the two squaws, who were now his wives, to make 
a long line of willow bark, and when they had twisted up a 
strong cord, he tied it to one of his legs and told his wives 
that he was now to-dive into the river, and that they must 
pull in the line as soon asit was tight. The Waterhen 
accordingly dived, but his first attempt failed, as the girls 
were too eager to get out something to eat, and so 
hauled in the line too soon. The Waterhen rep- 
rimanded them sharply, and once more jumped 
into the river. This time his wives were more careful, and 
were rewarded by finding a beaver tied to the line after they 
had pulled up about.a fathom of it; and so on along the 
line, at a distance of only one futhom apart, beaver after 
beaver to the end of the line, when there were three beavers 
and the Waterhen himself. After drying all the beavers’ 
meat, they took canoe and went down the river, setting 
deer snarcs on the way, t0 Visit some people who were en- 
camped in that quarter. These were representatives, singly 
or in pairs, of all the most commonly known beasts and 
birds of the present day, and they were then living in tents 
around a large lake, into which the river flowed. No 
sooner had the Waterhen and his squaws rounded into 
the lake and come in sight of the wigwams there than the 
beasts all shouted, ‘‘Here comes Waterhen with wives,” 
The Waterhen’s grandmother was camped here, among the 
rest, and he took up his abode in her wigwam, and made 
immediate preparations for a feast. After all was ready, 
feasting and dancing went on all night. 

The Waterhen was afraid that his two squaws would be 
too much noticed by the other young men, and so, to guard 
against temptation, the squaws were ordered to stay closely in 
the tent and on no.account to go.to thedance. The women 
soon tired of the tent and sneaked off to see what was going 
on, but took care not to be seen by the dancers. The D 
was so handsome that, although the Waterhen’s wives did 
not manage to see him clearly in the distance, they saw 
enough to make them resolve to forsake the Waterhen and 
go with the Loon. Tired of gazing at the Loon’s perfec- 
tions, they went back to their tent to put into practice a 
plan which would at any rate insure one night or day of 
felicity to them. They broke down two poplar stumps, 
which were infested with ants, and each of the two squaws 
laid one stump where she ought to have been lying herself 
under her blanketed robe. When the Waterhen came in 
quite tired with dancing, he looked around the tent and saw 
what of course he considered to be his wives lying asleep; 
they had lain down outside of the back of the wigwam as 
soon as they heard him coming. So, yawning and tellin 
his grandmother that he would not likely turn out until 
midday, he laid himself down between the two blanketed 
stumps and dozed off. His tricky wives turned in beside 
the Loon as soon as they saw how nicely they had suc- 
ceeded in blinding the Waterhen. 

Some of the people who were camped nearest to the 
Waterhen were astonished to hear bim speaking loudly and 
harshly every now and again, and reproaching his wives for 
pinching him and keeping him from the sleep he needed so 
much. This pinching was caused by the ants, who had 
spread all over the tent, and were avenging the destruction 
of their dwelling place on the Waterhen’s bare legs and 
wings. Soon the Waterhen’s patience was exhausted, and, 
jumping up, he found out what was the matter. Going 
cautiously trom tent to tent, looking for his squaws, he 
found them at length fast asleep, one on each side of the 
Loon. Taking care not to waken them he returned to his 
wigwam, and rousing his grandmother asked her for the 
loan of her ice-chisel, which he proceeded to bring to a 
red heat in the fire. Ther. he took the hot chisel and crept 
along to the Loon’s wigwam, where he found the poor Loon 
still asleep, lying on his back with his mouth wide open. 
The Waterhen rammed the red-hot iron down the Loon’s 
throat. (The mark of the burn can still be seen on the 
Loon’s tongue.) This killed him of course. The Waterhen 
made no row, but jumped into his canoe and visited the 
deer snares he had set on his way down the river. 

Presently some one dropped into the Loon’s wigwam and 
found its occupant dead. He awakened the girls, who had 
slept all through these proceedings, and then made it known 
to all the others, and inquiries were made as to who was the 
murderer. When the Waterhen 1eturned from seeing his 
snares he was at once asked if he knew anything of the 
wicked deed. Without speaking he drew his knife and 
stabbed himself in the throat, upset his canoe and Cis- 
appeared into the water. By this action the. people knew 
that the Waterhen was guilty of the murder; and they got 
into their canoes to make sure of his death, resolving to kill 
him if he was not already dead. The Waterhen was cer- 
tainly not dead, but_had thought by a ruse to make the 
others believe be had killed himeel He had prepared a 
bladder and fastened it along his throat ; and it was into this 
bladder that the knife had been plun The Waterhen, 
knowing that he was pursued, dived into the water, and so 
nimbly did he dive and hide that his would-be captors could 
not catch him although they pursued him until sundown, 
when one of the beasts, wiser than the others, su 
that they should dry the lake. To do this they used differ- 
ent sorts of fungi, and eventually did clear all the water 
out of the lake; and said to themselves that at daylight they 
would do for the Waterhen. ‘ 


wishing for release until presently a Wolf made his appear. ~ 
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After dark the Waterhen crept ashore and went to his 
ndmother’s wigwam, where he procured two gun flints, 
which be tied to his webbed feet; then went to the edge of 
the Jake and waited for morning. At daybreak the hunters 
came to settle the Waterhen, who, waiting until all hands 
were well out into the bosom of the lake, trod sharply on 
the fungi (which were lying full of water around the 
lake) with his flint-shod feet, and let the water free and 
drowned all his pursuers. (The flints cut the webs of the 
pird’s feet, which can be seen still.) The lake soon filled 
with water up to its old level, but no living thing floated 
up, and nothing was alive near to it excepting only the 


Waterhen himself, who was swimming about on its calm | Cs. 814.—This 


surface, and the widows of the drowned, wailing and kick- 
ing up a racket on the edge of the lake. 
i fter only a short while, however, fi 
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is objectionable, but sufficient for comparisons in this con- 
nection, as all the specimens were thus measured. My usual 
method is to measure the wing of a large bird on its curve or 
outside edge, and not its chord below. The measurement 
from bill ‘‘tip to eye” is to the anterior angle of the eyelids. 

Following are measurements of the black-throated diver 


With Annotations of their Comparative Abundance, | oy Joon (Colymbus areticus), given in inches and decimals of 


Dates of Migration, Breeding Habits, etc. 
BY EVERETT SMITH. 


FAMILY PROcCELLARIDZ: PETRELS. 
287. Ice Fulmar—Fulmarus glacialis Aud.; Ridg. 705, 


occurs off the 
obtain a specimen, either through my own efforts or others’. 


Beaver, came out of the water and ran ashore. These beasts | 43 well as at Nova Scotia. Dr. T. M. Brewer recorded the 


and also many others who had been turned into waterfowl | capture of a specimen which was caught alive ‘‘on a cod-| jij No.1. No.2 No.8 No.4. No.5. No.6 
and remained swimming about in the lake, were the re- | hook, on the eastern part of George’s Bank,” off the coast of | Tip to eye.............. 3.70 383 302 3.70 298 38.85 
vived bodies of those whom the Waterhen had flooded, | Massachusetts, October 28, 1878. (Bull. N. O. C., Jan., Tp % nostril. ic 1.60 1.69 1.4 1. Ls Ls 
transfarmed now into the shapes and sizes of the different | 1879). : : . as Depthet aetel.. , oy ee 7. ae 
peasts and birds of the present day. 288. Leach’s Petrel—Thalassidroma leachit Aud.; Cym- Game... ... 3c Ea "96 85 96 "73 118 

Near by was a smaller lake filled with grease, into which ochorea leucorrhoa Ridg. 728, Cs. 823.—Abundant along’the | Wing.................... 11.7% 108 11.5 120 11.2 12.0 
some beasts, as the Bear and Beaver, dived; others, as the | coast. Breeds commonly upon the islands along the entire Number ofrectrices.... 18 17 18 17 1% 20 


Deer, only dipped their backs, some more some less, as the 
Rabbit, who contented himself with dipping ina paw and 
oiling under his forelegs and between his shoulders. 


coast of Maine. Nests in holes, excavated by itself in the 


inches. The specimens Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 are those 
named above as being in the Boston Natural History Society’s 
collection. Nos. 1 (labeled 8148), 2 (labeled 8149), and 3 
(labeled 8150), being in the Fresnaye collection; No. 4 im the 
Theodore Lyman collection; and No. 5 without a label; 


eat petrel of the northern seas undoubtedly | No. 6 is the specimen in the collection of Mr. N. A. Eddy, 
aine coast, although as yet 1 have failed to | Bangor, Me.; No. 1 from the ‘‘North Seas,” is an adult in 


perfect summer plumage; No. 2, ‘‘N. Europe,” is immature; 


rst a Bear, then a| The species has been taken near the coast of Massachusetts, | No. 3, ‘“‘N, America,” is immature; No. 4, adult; No. 5, 


immature; No. 6, Maine, an immature male: 


Edge of upper mandible: No. 1, decurved; No. 2, slightly 


ground; and deposits its single egg in June. The egg is| decurved; No. 3, decurved; No. 4, straight, except tip; No. 


This | White witha faint ring of fine pink spots about one end. 


6, curved. Edge of lower mandible: No. 1, decurved; 


accounts for the greater or less amount of fat on the differ- | The two ends are nearly equally rounded. This is the only | No. 2, slightly decurved; No. 3, decurved; No. 4, slightly 


ent animals. The last animal who came to the lake of | Species of petrel known to breed in Maine. 1 
see most of | Very active at night about their breeding places, but remain 


grease was the Squirrel, who was so grieved to 
the others so huge, compared with himself, that he cried so 
hard as to make the striped appearance round his eyes we 
yet can notice. 


While they were standing in a row after the process of | Wing. 


The birds are | recurved; No. 6, recurved. 


294. Red-throated Diver, or Loon—Colymbus septentrion- 


in their holes usually throughout the day. Their cry is not | aig Aud., Ridg. 740, Cs. 844.—Abundant during migra- 
very often heard during the day, but in the evening it is| tions, passing north late in April and early in May, when 
uttered rapidly and incessantly, while the birds are on the | the species is abundant along the coast, often flying in small 


This cry may be expressed by the following sylla-| figcks of a dozen or less. This is the smallest of the three 


bathing or greasing was over, confused with all they had | bles: ‘‘weet—tuitter—weet—weet—weet—weet—tr-r-weet,” the | Joons known to occur here, and is locally termed ‘‘cape 


undergone and not knowing what to do with themselves, fi : 
the Great Spirit appeared to them and told them that they | Perceptible pause between them. 


would have to serve as food for the human race, by whom 
they have been hunted ever since. NISTASKESI. 
Moose Factory, Hudson’s Bay, British America. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


BAIE DES CHALEURS. 


Hatta and pleasure seekers will be glad to learn that 
; excellent accommodation is now being prepared to re- 
ceive a number of visitors who may wish to enjoy the fine 
sea air, beautiful scenery, splendid fishing, shooting, boating 
and bathing at Carleton, Baie des Chaleurs, one of the most 
delightful spots in the Province of Quebec. 
Carleton, as I found it last summer, is a remarkably prett 

sea-shore village, with good stores, good roads, daily mail, 
telegraph communication, and connected with Campbellton 





289. Wilson’s Petrel — Thalassidroma 


rst notes uttered very rapidly, but the last three with a| racer” by gunners and fishermen. Occasionally adult speci- 


mens in the perfect plumage of the breeding season are shot 


wilsont Aud.;| here in May, yet it is uncommon to procure them with the 


Oceanttes oceanica Ridg. 722, Cs. 828.—This species is of not | red of the throat perfectly developed. The greater number 
uncommon occurrence off the coast, but rarely comes to the | killed along this coast have the throat white without any 


shore, and none breed here. 

290. Greater Shearwater or ‘‘Hagden”—Puffinus cinereus 
Aud.; Puffinus major Ridg. 709, Cs. 8832.—Common at the 
offshore fishing resorts; generally known as the common 
“hagden.” 

291. Sooty Shearwater, ‘‘Black Hagden”—Pufinus ful- 
iginosus Ridg. 714, Cs. 887.—Common at the offshore fishing 
resorts; generally known by fishermen as the ‘‘black hag- 
den.” Probably every species of Puffinus of occurence along 
the New England coast might properly be named for Maine, 
but I have included only the species whose capture here I 
can vouch for. 

Famity CoLtyMpipa: DIvERs. 


(a station of the Intercolonial Railroad about thirty miles} 292. Great Northern Diver or Loon—Colymbus glacialis 
off) by steamer three times a week, or can be reached daily | Aud.; Colymbus torquatus Ridg. 736, Cs. 840.—Abundant, 
by the road, and is, therefore, easy of access. The majestic | Breeds about the lakes throughout the State. Nests upon 
Tragadicash Mountain completely shelters it from northern | the ground near the water, and in June lays two or three 
winds so disagreeable at other watering places. Opposite | dark, olive-brown eggs, which are usually marked with a 
the village is Carleton Point, projecting one and a half | number of blotches or spots. A few loons of this species 
miles out, on each side of which is a beautiful sandy-bot- | are found on the coast throughout the winter. The spring 
tomed bay, also sheltered from winds from either one or | migration occurs in April and May. This largest of our 
other direction, and consequently affording safe and pleasant | divers is locally well known as the common “‘loon.” 
bathing and boating. 293. Black-throated Diver or Loon—Colymbus arcticus 

The Baie des Chaleurs, or, in English, “Warm Bay,” is | Aud., Ridg. 788, Cs. 842.—An arctic species and not known 
not remarkable for the heat of its climate, but it is sufficiently | to occur here in the black-throated plumage of perfect ma- 
warm to be enjoyable, and not so cold as many other locali- | turity. Audubon wrote (Birds of America) that the young 
ties where one shivers in July; the climate during the sum- | birds extended their wanderings southward beyond the limits 
mer months is simply delightful. This grand bay divides | of the United States. This loon is a little larger than the 
the Province of Quebec from that of New Brunswick; it is | species next named, and smaller than the great northern 
said to be about twenty-five miles wide at its entrance, and | diver or loon, which it most resembles in form. This re- 
100 miles long, and gradually narrows till it reaches its end, | semblance is very close in immature birds, but the adults are 
where the celebrated Restigouche River meets it. On both | easily distinguished apart. An immature male black- 
sides there are over sixty rivers running into the bay, nearly | throated loon was shot on the coast of Washington county, 
all of which abound in salmon and trout; it has always been | Maine, December 6, 1881, and its skin was preserved by Mr. 
noted for its large-sized salmon, ten or twelve often filling a | N. A. Eddy, who kindly sent the specimen to me for ex- 
barrel with 200]bs. of cleaned fish. amination. Skins of this species are so rare in collections, 

Among the specimens prepared by me for the London ex- | that but little material is available upon which to base a 
hibition are the salmon from the Cascapedia River, near | diagnosis of the characteristic features of immature birds. 
Carleton, weighing respectively 47, 44 and 41 pounds; the | Audubon names the number of tail feathers as sixteen for 
sea trout are large in proportion and in immense numbers. | this species, and eighteen for the great northern loon, al- 
The % | is also the resort of codfish, mackerel, herring, | though twenty isa more common number for the latter. 
smelts, lobsters, and the monstrous white porpoise, and the | But this feature (number of rectrices) of waterfowl is so 
adjacent mountains are renowned for caribou, moose and | variable as to be, by itself, of little it any value for diag- 
bear hunting, especially the caribou, which are very numer- | nosis of species. ; 
ous. Along the shores and rivers may often be found thou-| _ In maturity the coloration of plumage is sufficient to dis- 
sands of wild geese, brant, ducks and plovers. Experienced | tinguish either of the two species named, but not so with 
guides and boats or canoes are to be procured at very reason- | young birds. Nor is a comparison of the general size of 
able rates and there are few places can boast of so many | immature birds of especial value in this case, as individual 
attractions for the disciple of the rod and gun as Carleton. | loons 7 greatly in size. 
The great drawback heretofore to one’s availing himself of | The bill of the black-throated loon is relatively as well as 
these advantages has been the want of accommodation; this, {| actually somewhat more slender than that of the great 
understand, will now be furnished by our respected towns- | northern loon, especially as regards depth, and this appears 
man, Mr. Joseph R. Michaud, passenger agent of the Pas- | to be the prime diagnostic feature of the species, taken in 
sumpsic Railroad at Quebec, who has secured the necessary connection with the wing measurement. It is upon these 
property to do so to a limited extent this season, and will | two features, bill and wing, that I base the identification of 
probably build a large hotel for future wants, and I am| Mr Eddy’s specimen, which I am constrained to regard as 
sure the visitor will be treated in such a manneras to greatly | a black-throated loon (C. arcticus) killed in its second year 
enhance the pleasures of the trip. at about seventeen months of age. 

Being frequently asked, where can one go for sea air and In the ornithological collection of the Boston Natural 
bathing or fishing and shooting below Quebec, from what I | History Society at Boston, Mass., there are four mounted 


saw on my visit last summer, I would say try Carleton. specimens labeled C. articus, and one specimen without a 
a. ty GREGORY. a label that appears to be one of the same species. I have 


examined these five specimens, and here give some measure- 
atte ete aoat ee ments of them in comparison with the corresponding meas- 
A Grouse In Town.—Newton, Mass., April 10.—Robins | urements of Mr. Eddy’s specimen. The latter was freshly 
and song birds are quite plentiful with us now. On Thurs-| mounted when I examined it. The others have been 
day, 5th inst., our Fast Day, the writer saw a large flock of | mounted many years, and the contours of their bills may 
eese and heard of another flock, as well as a few stray | have become slightly changed by long drying. 
ucks being seen. Something happened yesterday entirely} Ido notgive the “length of bill along the ridge,” which 
out of the usual course. Quite a —— bird was reported as | may be differently measured by collectors, and which is a 
being seen sitting on the ridge-pole of a newly built house in | measurement that varies in dried specimens from the same 
a thickly settled part of our ward. Curious to know whut | taken from freshly killed ones. My measurement to the 
the bird was, I went over to the place, and to my surprise | nostril is less open to variations. * The term ‘‘nostril,” as 
found the bird to be a full-sized ae. On inquiry I | thus used, refers to the anterior limit of the nasal aperture, 
learned he had been there about half an hour, and as he was | and not the nasal fassa. 
not disturbed, seemed to be quite contented with his perch. This is a well-defined point upon all specimens, whether 
He remained in all about three hours on_his elevated place, | fresh or dried, and hence I measure the ‘“‘width” and 
before taking wing. Is this not something very unusual ? | ‘‘depth” of the bill at. this point, which is a constant one. 
and how do you account for the occurrence ?—-Tom ALLEy. | The ordinary measurements of the depth and width ‘‘at base 
Sereah eee ror eae of bill” are subject to great variations for the same speci- 
Inuino1s Duck SHoormne.—Apri] 10.—Fowling has not | mens in the hands of different persons, since the exact point 
been near so good on the Illinois River as usual. The | defined asthe ‘‘base” is likely to be variously determined, anda 
flight has not been heavy and of short duration. So far as | slight longitudinal difference in making such measurements 
I can judge our quail are pretty well used up—at least I | causes very appreciable discrepancies. The “wing” meas- 
have never seen them so scarce at this“time of year. Jack | urements below given were taken by means of a tape line 
snipe are now here-with a rush, but I am happy to say that | passed under the wing and drawn taut from the ‘‘bend” to 
but very few shoot them here in the spring. —BYRNE. the ‘‘tip” of the wing. This method of measuring the wing 


QuEBEC, April 2, 1883. 











trace of red. 
Famity PopicrpPip&: GREBES. 


295. Red-necked Grebe—Podiceps rubricollis Aud.; Podi 
ceps holbélli Ridg. 731, Podicepesfgriseigena holboelli Cs. 847.— 
Common on the coast during migrations, and a few remain 
herein winter. Spring migration occurs in April. Speci- 
mens in the plumage of the breeding season are obtained 
here in spring. This large grebe is sometimes mistaken for 
the red-throated loon or ‘‘cape racer” when on the wing. It 
appears to be a marine bird almost exclusively, and is not 
found on the lakes here, although occasionally frequenting 
the mouths of rivers as well as estuaries. 

296. Horned Grebe—Podiceps cornutus Aud., Cs. 848; 
Dytes auritus Ridg. 732.—Abundant during migrations. 
The most common grebe known here. The spring migra- 
tion occurs early in April, and during this month I have shot 
specimens of this species and of the red-necked grebe in the 
perfect plumage of the breedingseason. At such times there 
were considerable quantities of fine feathers im the stomachs 
of the birds of both these species, which apparently had 

been plucked by the birds from themselves during the moult 
just being completed. Possibly a few horned grebes brecd 
in Maine, at least occasionally, as specimens are sometimes 
found in the lakes during the summer. 

297. Pied-billed Grebe, Dobchick—Podiceps carolinensis 
Aud.; Podilymbus podiceps Ridg. 735; Podilymbus podicipes 
Cs. 852. Not uncommon in summer about the lakes and 
streams, and probably it breeds here reqularly. 


Famity ALcip#: Avuks, GUILLEMOTS 


298. Razor-billed Auk—Alca torda Aud.; Utamania torda 
Ridg. 742, Cs. 877.—Common along the coast in winter. A 
few breed off the coast of Eastern Maine. A single egg, 
white, with reddish brown blotches, is laid early in June. 
The spring migration occurs late in March and early in 
April. The food of this species consists of marine alge, 
crustacea, etc., and the flesh, as compared to that of other 
seafowl, is of fine texture and palatable. 

The flight of the razor-billed auk is usually swift and 
straight, the wings beating rapidly; but occasionally the 
bird performs a succession of singularly long beats with 
their wings, without diminishing the speed of flight how- 
ever. 

299. Puffin— Mormon arcticus Aud., Fratercula arctica Ridg. 
743, Cs. 854.—Common along the coast in winter. Local] 
known to fishermen as ‘‘sea parrot.” A few breed here. x 
single white egg is laid in June, in holes in the ground or 
under the rocks. The food of this species consists chiefly 
of small shrimps and other crustaceans. 

300. Little Guillemot, Dovekie—Mergulus alle Aud., Alle 
nigricans Ridg. 152, Cs. 863.—Abundant on the coast in 
winter. None breed here, nor is the plumage of the breed- 
ing season acquired before departure for the north in early 
spring. This diminutive guillemot is locally termed ‘‘ice- 
bird” by the fishermen. It is entirely marine in its habits, 
but occasionally is driven upon aaa by severe storms. | 
have the skin of a little guillemot picked up alive from the 
ground in Gorham, Cumberland county, Me., immediately 
after a great gale, in September, 1869. This was unusually 
early in the autumn for the species to arrive on the Maine 
coast. Mr. Harry Merrill informs me that one was taken at 
Pushaw Lake, near Bangor, Me., in November, 1879. I 
have known of the occurrence of this species in abundance 
in the harbor at Portland, Me., during a severe winter. 

301. Black Guillemot—Uria grylle Aud., Ridg. 760,~Cs. 
871.—Abundant. Locally termed ‘‘sea pigeon” by fisher- 
men. The most common species of guillemot on the Maine 
coast. Breeds commonly eastward of the Kennebec River. 
Two white eggs, blotched with dark brown, are laid in June, 
usually in crevices of the cliffs, but also various other places 
are selected. I once found a bird sitting upon its two eggs 
far within a hollow log that was lying upon a rocky beach 
where it nad been washed up by waves during some great 
storm. This bird I captured and kept alive for some time, 
feeding it upon ‘‘rock eels,” etc. It had become very tame 
when finally liberated. Mr. Harry Merril informs me that 
a guillemot of this species was shot at Sebec Lake in 1878. 
The black guillemots are handsome birds, both in the green- 
ish-black summer plumage and the nearly all white plu- 
mage of winter, and would form an attractive addition to 
a zoological garden. 

The change in coloration of plumage occurs very early in 
the spring. Mr. Boardman informs me that he has o 
aspecimen ‘‘in the middle of February, changed to black, 
and one the last of January two-thirds changed.” But usually 
the plumage does not acquire its summer appearance before 
April. Inthe month of March the black guillemots are 
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CONCERNING SALT MACKEREL, 


A MOST important problem has been submitted to us, 
* and we have preferred to make it the subject of the 
following remarks to answering it in the usual way, 02 
account of the labor we have expended in order to reach a 
- correct understanding of it. The inquirer writes: 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A question has e risen as to the proper mode of placing a salt mack- 
erel in a pan of water so as to freshen it quickly, or, in other words, 
to extract the salt. Now,I maintain that the commen-sense mode 
is to place it on its back or skin side, it having been split, while my 
opponent insists that it should be laid with the inside flat on the pan, 
and consequently skin uppermost. Ido not apply to you asa cook 
book, but as an authority on fish, and by solving this knotty question 


you wilt greatly obhge, etc. 

Taking down ‘‘Maguffin’s Principles of Comparative 
Physiology” we learned the sub-cutaneous areolar tissue 
with its papille is peculiarly adapted to throwing off all 
saline excreta, and from this fact we temporarily adopted 
the theory that the proper way to place the mackerel in the 

‘ pan was with the skin side up, in Order that the cutis vera 
could perform its functions as in life. Further investiga- 
tion showed, however, that the epidermis, with its iuner 

‘Jayer of polyhedral cells and pigment granules is eminently 
fitted to absorb saline particles, and we then concluded that 
if the fish should throw off salt by one set of cells and 
absorb them by another set, there would be a sort of balance 






















foreign to the subject of this article, but still ‘‘athirst.” 
Hayne was a representative South Carolinian, and the infer- 
ence was that a majority of the people of that State were 
also “‘thirsting” for the same thing. Following this train of 
thought we conclude that improperly freshened mackerel 4 
might be the cause; and in carefully reading the histery of 
the Carolinas, we come upon the well-known and oft-quoted 
remark of the Governor of South Carolina to the Governor 
of North Carolina, and at once sit down to write to them to 
know in what position they freshened their Scombers that 
produced this thirst which made it appear so long between 
applications of the remedy, feeling sure that if it was ‘‘skin 
up” with them then ‘‘skin down” was the proper method in 
order to avoid the consequences which befel them, and 
which have passed into a proverb. Alas! those estimable 
men died generations ago, aud the present Governors of 
those States do not eat maekerel in any form, and are not at 
all conversant with the merits of the case. Therefore we 
despair of a correct solution of this question, unless some- 
thing bearing on the subject can be found in the Cesnola 
collection, which has not been ‘‘restored,” until the skin of 
the mackerel cannot be distinguished from the flesh side. 
Like the lost Masonic word, the wisdom of future genera- 
tions may discover it, but we despair of its present solution, 
What has become of ‘‘Bob, the sea-cook,” who used to give 
us such lessons in practical matters? Perhaps he, or some 


established whereby there would be no visible result when 
the skin side was placed uppermost. 

It is possible that geographical influences might affect the 
freshening process. In the salt-laden air known to extend 
over a circle of a hundred miles about Syracuse, N. Y., all 
rules might be reversed, and a formula designed for that 
district would then be valueless to the rest of mankind. In 
this emergency we wrote to our friend Mr. Reuben Wood, 
of the city of salt, and asked him how mackercl and codfish 
were freshened there. He replied: ‘‘My Dear Sir—I never 
heard of such athing in Syracuse. We always add more 
salt to all fish which are alleged to be salted by the fisher- 
men of ‘Gloucester, Mass.” Here light dawned upon us. 
Either the Gloucester fishermen, from motives of economy, 
did not salt their fish sufficiently, or the saline air of Syra- 

“use has developed an abnormal appetite in its inhabitants 
who crave vast quantities of salt; if it does not prove to 


be a.fact that they are trying to force the fishermen of 


Gloucester to use more salt in order to sell them more. 
This triple-horned dilemma: only complicated matters, and 
we despaired of a solution of the question by our appeal to 
Syracuse, where all solutions appeared to contain more or 
less salt. 
One sleepless night, while we were struggling with this 
i problem, we chanced to remember that the learned Trichiu- 
rus had referred to the freshening of salt mackerel in his his- 
tory of Galeocerdo. But the work was rare, no copy being 
*. found in any of the public librarics of New York. The 
* only volume of this ancient work that we knew of wasiin 
the possession of Mr. William Florence, the celebrated ac- 
‘tor, who was not in town. That gentleman, however, 
kindly sent us the following. from Vol. XCIX., which tells 
of ‘the origin of an eight years’ civil war among the Galeo. 
«,eerdons. We quote: ‘‘This disastrous war had a sin- 
‘gular origin. It had been the custom of the people to 
freshen their salt mackerel by laying them in a pan of water 
with the skin of the fish down, or next to the pan; but the 
“present Emperor, Hypsoblennius, when a lad of ten years, 
was sent by his mother, who was frying some liver and bacon 
for his Majesty’s breakfast, to bring a No. 2 Gloucester 
salt. mackerel from the cellar and lay it in water to freshen 
for the family dinner: The prince brought the fish and laid 
it in the pan with the skin side up, whereupon his mother 
‘ sordered him to reverse it,and in-doing so a sharp bone ran in 
his thumb. The court physician was summoned, and, after 
extracting the bone, he told the Emperor that the proper way 
‘to avoid accidents of this kind in future would be to lay 
the mackerel with the skin side up, and then the bones 
would: all be hidden. . His Majesty immediately published 
‘an edict commanding all loyal citizens, under heavy penal- 
ties, to freshen their fish with the skins up. The people so 
resented this law that a civil war raged for eight years before 
it was quelled, and thousands of people were killed. The 
Emperor’s party bore banners inscribed ‘Skins Up,’ and the 
tebels had on theirs the legend ‘Skins Down;’ but after the 
war was ended all the subj--cts.of the Emperor agreed that 
in future they would freshen their fish with the skins up, and 
peace reigned in the land.” 
We do not regard the fact that the party of the. Emperor 


a correct answer to this salsuginous question. 





Che Sportsman Counrist. 
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BERTHA’S EDUCATION. 

‘TRA YING away like a wild bird 
Into the forest gray, 

Catching a glimpse of the distance 
Here and there on the way, 

Never I feared the stillness, 
Singing my joy ou; song, 

Parting the low, green branches, 
Tripping the path along. 

Tried which could sing the sweetest, 
The little brown birds or I, 

While they were trilling carols 
Out of the chestnuts high. 





Louder we sang and louder, 
Under the open sky— 

Whether the passers heard us, 
Cared neither bird nor I. 


Clouds of the sweet brier roses 
Showered their snow on me, 

Or, in the spring, fell white flakes 
From the June berry tree. 


Dreamy air-castles I know not— 
Hum of the eager bee, 

Flutter of leaves unnumbered, 
Whispered my dreams to me. 


Tonic of mountain breezes 
Strengthened my slender frame, 

While from my hillside climbing 
Footsteps elastic came. 


Voice did the brooklet give me, 
Wandering past my feet, 

Hushed to a clear, low ripple 
Echo would not repeat. 


Watching the pine unbending, 
Towering tulip tree, 

Standing erect and graceful, 
Straight2ned unconscious me. 


Stealing the rosy sunbeam 
Out of the vibrant air, 
Paling it in the shadows, 
Grew my brown face more fair. 


If as you say, my eyes shine, 
They have but caught the light 

From the glad sparkle of sunbeams, 
Or from the Hyades bright. 

Better than other lessons 
Learned on the mountain-side, 

Knowledge of life and freedom, 
All that is strong and wide. 

Best that a life beyond me 
Lies where I cannot see, 

And that the Great Life Giver 
Cares for His earth and me. 


JOSEPHINE L. ROBERTS. 


INDIAN FOLK-LORE. 


HE following stories have been collected during a resi- 
dence of some years among Indians who have not yet 
come into contact with any’ whites with the exception of 
the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company, so that these 
legends may fairly be considered to be free from tbe taint of 
civilization and to represent Indian stories in their primitive 


was victorious as being conclusive that the principle of | state. It will be noticed that the greater part of them con- 
freshening the fish with the skin up was necessarily the cor- | cern the animals common to the. country, especially as to 
rect one, and we hold that the question is not one to be set- | the origin of anything peculiar as to size or markings on 


tled vi et armis, but rather by the application of chemical 


them. Animals having the gift of speech seems general 
both to stories of this continent and to the East, witness 


laws, if we can only find which laws influence the case in| various stories in the ‘‘Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” 
: the -greatest degree. The -law of gravitation is cited by | wherejanimals have this power. I have taken great care to 


+ -Jesephus, in support of the decision of King Solomon, 
says; ‘*The King was-.doubtless correct in deciding that the 


who | make no additions to these tales but to leave them as they 


were told tome. Many of them have almost a familiar look, 
such as the Climbing Boy, which certainly has some like- 


skins:of freshening maekerel should be uppermost, as then | ness to Jack and the Beanstalk, and the story of the 
. the salt is-precipitated to the bottom of tLe vessel and not | Mistasoo to the Roc in Sinbad the Sailor. 


retained inside the skin.” ‘{n our opinion the law of 
gravitation bas little to-do with the case, and we must look 
elsewhere for evidence, 

In the celebrated reply of Webster to Hayne, in the 
United States Senate, we find an allusion to the subject. 
Webster proves that Hayne is “‘athirst,” for some object | 


I.—How the Beasts Became Subject to Man. 


Two young squ.ws were walking about on a plain one 
evening, when a Star (Mars) came down and carried them 
off to his world. The Star placed the girls, forsecurity, in 
an eagle’s nest, and went about some business of his own. 

After a while the girls saw a Wolverine passing beneath 


‘ 


other old salt, can help us to leap, saltatorially, as it were, to 
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the tree on which they were suspended, and besought him 
to take them down; and to ae him they promised to 
-marry him on the spot. He would have nothing to do with 
them, and passed by. A Lynx and a Bear came along, to 
whom they prefer: the same request; but only to have 
their petition scorned also. There they sat weeping and 


























ance, who proved to be softer hearted than the other three 
beasts, and took the squaws down, and was made the happ 
husband of both the young women. By und by they at 
three went down to the earth, and after roaming about 
for some time the Wolf told his two wives to remain 
in a certain place, he pointed out to them, while he should 
go hunting. No sooner had the Wolf gone out of sight than 
the squaws, who were already tired of his loving embraces, 
ran away and hid themselves. The Wolf returned and was 
very angry to find that his wives had deserted him, and after 
relieving his mind by smashing up a few stumps of trees, 
he left that part of the country. 

The squaws now came out of their hiding place and 
walked along until they came to a river, when they saw many 
canoes paddled down stream by some of the beasts and birds, 
toeach of whom they shouted, asking to be taken on 
board. No favorable answer came for a while, until the 
Waterhen was beguiled into taking them with him. 

They paddled along happily until evening, when the Water- 
hen put ashore, remarking that the girls must be hungry, 
and he had better see about getting them some supper. He 
ordered the two squaws, who were now his wives, to make 
a long line of willow bark, and when they had twisted up a 
strong cord, he tied it to one of his legs and told his wives 
that he was now to-dive into the river, and that they must 
pull in the line as soon asit was tight. The Waterhen 
accordingly dived, but his first attempt failed, as the girls 
were too eager to get out something to eat, and so 
hauled in the line too soon. The Waterhen rep- 
rimanded them _ sharply, and once more jumped 
into the river. This time his wives were more careful, and 
were rewarded by finding a beaver tied to the line after they 
had pulled up about a fathom of it; and so on along the 
line, at a distance of only one futhom apart, beaver after 
beaver to the end of the line, when there were three beavers 
and the Waterhen himself. After drying all the beavers’ 
meat, they took canoe and went down the river, setting 
deer snarcs on the way, to visit some people who were en- 
camped in that quarter. These were representatives, singly 
or in pairs, of all the most commonly known beasts and 
birds of the present day, and they were then living in tents 
around a large lake, into which the river flowed. No 
sooner had the Waterhen and his squaws rounded into 
the lake and come in sight of the wigwams there than the 
beasts all shouted, ‘‘Here comes Waterhen with wives.” 
The Waterhen’s grandmother was camped here, among the 
rest, and he took up his abode in her wigwam, and made 
immediate preparations for a feast. After all was ready, 
feasting and dancing went on all night. 

The Waterhen was afraid that his two squaws would be 
too much noticed by the other young men, and so, to guard 
against temptation, the squaws were ordered to stay closely in 
the tent and on no.account to go to thedance. The women 
soon tired of the tent and sneaked off to see what was going 
on, but took care not to be seen by the dancers. The nD 
was so handsome that, although the Waterhen’s wives did 
not manage to see him clearly in the distance, they saw 
enough to make them resolve to forsake the Waterhen and 
go with the Loon. Tired of gazing at the Loon’s perfec- 
tions, they went back to their tent to put into practice a 
plan which would at any rate insure one night or day of 
felicity to them. They broke down two poplar stumps, 
which were infested with ants, and each of the two squaws 
laid one stump where she ought to have been lying herself 
under her blanketed robe. When the Waterhen came in 
quite tired with dancing, he looked around the tent and saw 
what of course he considered to be his wives lying asleep; 
they had Jain down outside of the back of the wigwam as 
soon as they heard him coming. So, yawning and tellin 
his grandmother that he would not likely turn out until 
midday, he laid himself dewn between the two blanketed 
stumps and dozed off. His tricky wives turned in beside 
the Loon as soon as they saw how nicely they had suc- 
ceeded in blinding the Waterhen. 

Some of the people who were camped nearest to the 
Waterhen were astonished to hear bim speaking loudly and 
harshly every now and again, and reproaching his wives for 
pinching him and keepivg him from the sleep he needed so 
much. This pinching was caused by the ants, who had 
spread all over the tent, and were avenging the destruction 
of their dwelling place on the Waterhen’s bare legs and 
wings. Soon the Waterhen’s patience was exhausted, and, 
jumping up, he found out what was the matter. Going 
cautiously trom tent to tent, looking for his squaws, he 
found them at length fast asleep, one on each side of the 
Loon. Taking care not to waken them he returned to his 
wigwam, and rousing his grandmother asked her for the 
loan of her ice-chisel, which he proceeded to bring to a 
red heat in the fire. Ther he took the hot chisel and crept 
along to the Loon’s wigwam, where he found the poor Loon 
still asleep, lying on his back with his mouth wide open. 
The Waterhen rammed the red-hot iron down the Loon’s 
throat. (The mark of the burn can still be seen on the 
Loon’s tongue.) This killed him of course. The Waterhen 
made no row, but jumped into his canoe and visited the 
deer snares he had set on his way down the river. 

Presently some one dropped into the Loon’s wigwam and 
found its occupant dead. He awakened the girls, who had 
slept all through these proceedings, and then made it known 
to all the others, and inquiries were made as to who was the 
murderer. When the Waterhen 1eturned from seeing his 
snares he was at once asked if he knew anything of the 
wicked deed. Without speaking he drew his knife and 
stabbed himself in the throat, upset his canoe and Cis- 
appeared into the water. By this action the. people knew 
that the Waterhen was guilty of the murder; and they got 
into their canoes to make sure of his death, resolving to kill 
him if he was not already dead. The Waterhen was cer- 
tainly not dead, but had thought by a ruse to make the 
others believe be had killed himself. He had prepared a 
bladder and fastened it along his throat ; and it was into this 
bladder that the knife had been plunged. The Waterhen, 
knowing that he was pursued, dived into the water, and so 
nimbly did he dive and hide that his would-be captors could 
not catch him although they pursued him until sundown, 
when one of the beasts, wiser than the others, suggested 
that they should dry the lake. To do this they used differ- 
ent sorts of fungi, and eventually did clear all the water 
out of the lake; and said to themselves that at daylight they 
would do for the Waterhen. ; 





wishing for release until presently a Wolf made his appear. ~ 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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After dark the Waterhen crept ashore and went to his 
ndmother’s wigwam, where he procured two gun flints, 
which be tied to his webbed feet; then went to the edge of 
the lake and waited for morning. At daybreak the hunters 
came to settle the Waterhen, who, waiting until all hands 
were well out into the bosom of the lake, trod sharply on 
the fungi (which were lying full of water around the 
lake) with his flint-shod feet, and let the water free and 
drowned all his pursuers. (The flints cut the webs of the 
pird’s feet, which can be seen still.) The lake soon filled 
with water up to its old level, but no living thing floated 
up, and nothing was alive near to it excepting only the 
Waterhen himself, who was swimming about on its calm 
surface, and the widows of the drowned, wailing and kick- 


Alatuyal History. 


THE BIRDS OF MAINE. 


is objectionable, but sufficient for comparisons in this con- 
nection, as all the specimens were thus measured. My usual 
method is to measure the wing of a large bird on its curve or 
outside edge, and not its chord below. The measurement 
from bill ‘‘tip to eye” is to the anterior angle of the eyelids. 

Following are measurements of the black-throated diver 


With Annotations of their Comparative Abundance, | or Joon (Colymbus arcticus), given in inches and decimals of 


Dates of Migration, Breeding Habits, etc. 
BY EVERETT SMITH. 


FAMILY PROCELLARID2: PETRELS. 
287. Ice Fulmar—Fulmarus glacialis Aud.; Ridg. 705, 


inches, The specimens Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 are those 
named above as being in the Boston Natural History Society’s 
collection. Nos. 1 (labeled 8148), 2 (labeled 8149), and 3 
(labeled 8150), being in the Fresnaye collection; No. 4 im the 
Theodore Lyman collection; and No. 5 without a label; 


Cs. 814.—This eens petrel of the northern seas undoubtedly | No. 6 is the specimen in the collection of Mr. N. A. Eddy, 


occurs off the 
obtain a specimen, either through my own efforts or others’. 


aine coast, although as yet 1 have failed to | Bangor, Me.; No. 1 from the ‘‘North Seas,” is an adult in 


perfect summer plumage; No. 2, ‘‘N. Europe,” is immature; 





ing up a racket on the edge of the lake. s 

~~ only a short while, however, first a Bear, then a The species has been taken near the coast of Massachusetts, | No. 3, ‘‘N, America,” is immature; No. 4, adult; No. 5, 

Beaver, came out of the water and ran ashore. These beasts | 28 well as at Nova Scotia. Dr. T. M. Brewer recorded the | immature; No. 6, Maine, an immature male: 

and also many others who had been turned into waterfowl | capture of a specimen which was caught alive on a cod-| pin No.1. No.2 No.8 No.4 No.5. No.6. 

and remained swimming about in the lake, were the re- | hook, on the eastern part of George’s Bank,” off the coast of | Tip to eye.............. 8.70 38838 3.02 3870 298 8.85 

vived bodies of those whom the Waterhen had flooded, Massachusetts, October 28, 1878. (Bull. N. O. C., Jan., ee ee. kasi — ee - = = 1S 

transfarmed now into the shapes and sizes of the different | 1879). : ‘ ‘ " : Depthat neti... ll ll 

beasts and birds of the present day. 288. Leach’s Petrel—Thalassidroma leachit Aud.; Cym-| Gonys............ "148 "96 “85 96 "3 »«.18 
Near by was a smaller lake filled with grease, into which | %chorea leucorrhoa Ridg. 728, Cs. 823.—Abundant along the | Wing.................... 11.75 10.8 11.5, 12.0, 11.2, 12.0, 

‘ ‘ 


some beasts, as the Bear and Beaver, dived; others, as the | coast. c 
Deer, only dipped their backs, some more some less, as the | coast of Maine. Nests in h f 
Rabbit, who contented himself with dipping ina paw and | ground; and deposits its single egg in June. 


oiling under his forelegs and between his shoulders. 
accounts for the greater or less amount of fat on the differ- 
ent animals. The last animal who came to the lake of 
grease was the Squirrél, who was so grieved to see most 0 
the others so huge, compared with himself, that he cried so 
hard as to make the striped appearance round his eyes we 
yet can notice. 


“While they were stunding in a row after the process of | Wing. 
Bathing or greasing was over, confused with all they had b 


undergone and not knowing what to do with themselves, 
the Great Spirit appeared to them and told them that they 
would have to serve as food for the human raee, by whom 
they have been hunted ever since. NISTASKESI. 
Moosr Facrory, Hudson’s Bay, British America. 
[T0 BE CONTINUED. | 


BAIE DES CHALEURS. 


yeas and pleasure seekers will be glad to learn that 

excellent accommodation is now being prepared to re- 
ceive a number of visitors who may wish to enjoy the fine 
sea air, beautiful scenery, splendid fishing, shooting, boating 
and bathing at Carleton, Baie des Chaleurs, one of the most 
delightful spots in the Province of Quebec. 

Carleton, as I found it last summer, is a remarkably prett 
sea-shore village, with good stores, good roads, daily mail, 
telegraph communication, and connected with Campbellton 
(a station of the Intercolonial Railroad about thirty miles 
off) by steamer three times a week, or can be reached daily 


the road, und is, therefore, easy of access. The majestic | Breeds about the lakes throughout the State. 


Nests in holes, excavated by itself in the 


Breeds commonly upon the islands along the entire Number of rectrices. ... 


Edge of upper mandible: No. 1, decurved; No. 2, slightly 


, : posit ¢ The egg is | decurved; No. 3, decurved; No. 4, straight, except tip; No. 
This | White witha faint ring of fine pink spots about one end. | 6 wcurved. Edge of lower mandible: No. 1, decurved; 


f | very active at night about their breeding places, but remain 


The two ends are nearly equally rounded. This is the only | No, 2, slightly decurved; No. 3, decurved; No. 4, slightly 
species of petrel known to breed in Maine. The birds are | recurved; No. 6, recurved. 

1 L : ; 294. Red-throated Diver, or Loon—Colymbus septentrion- 
in their holes usually throughout the day. Their cry is not | aig Aud., Ridg. 740, Cs. 844.—Abundant during migra- 
very often heard during the day, but in the evening it is| tions, passing north late in April and early in May, when 
uttered rapidly and incessantly, while the birds are on the | {he species is abundant along the coast, often flying in small 


perceptible pause between them. 


This cry may be expressed by the following sylla- flocks of a dozen or less. This is the smallest of the three 
les: ““weet—tuitter—weet—weet—weet—weet—tr-r-weet, ‘ the loons known to occur here, and is locally termed “‘cape 
first notes uttered very rapidly, but the last three with @| racer” by gunners and fishermen. Occasionally adult speci- 


mens in the perfect plumage of the breeding season are shot 


289. Wilson’s Petrel — Ti halassidroma wilsoni Aud.;| here in May, yet it is uncommon to procure them with the 
Oceanites oceanica Ridg. 722, Cs. 828.—This species is of not | red of the throat perfectly developed. The greater number 
uncommon occurrence off the coast, but rarely comes to the | killed along this coast have the throat white without any 


shore, and none breed here. 

290. Greater Shearwater or ‘‘Hagden”—Puffinus cinereus 
Aud.; Puffinus major Ridg. 709, Cs. 882.—Common at the 
pe fishing resorts; generally known as the common 
“hagden.” 

201. Soety Shearwater, ‘“‘Black Hagden’—Puffinus ful- 
iginosus Ridg. 714, Cs. 887.—Common at the offshore fishing 
resorts; generally known by fishermen as the ‘“‘black hag- 
den.” Probably every species of Puffinus of occurence along 
the New England coast might properly be named for Maine, 
but I have included only the species whose capture here I 
can vouch for. 

Famity CoLyMBip2: DIVERS. 

292. Great Northern Diver or Loon—Colymbus glacialis 

Aud.; Colymbus torquatus Ridg. 736, Cs. 840.—Abundant, 


b 
Teas Mountain completely shelters it from northern | the ground near the water, and in June lays two or three 
winds so disagreeable at other watering places. Opposite | dark, olive-brown eggs, which are usually marked with a 


the village is Carleton Point, projecting one and a half | number of blotches or spots. A few loons of this species 
miles out, on each side of which is a beautiful sandy-bot- | are found on the coast throughout the winter. The spring 
tomed bay, also sheltered from winds from either one or | migration occurs in April and May. This largest of our 
other direction, and consequently affording safe and pleasant | divers is locally well known as the common ‘‘loon.” 
bathing and boating. , 298. Black-throated Diver or Loon—Colymbus arcticus 
The Baie des Chaleurs, or, in English, ‘Warm Bay,” is | Aud., Ridg. 738, Cs, 842.—An arctic species and not known 
not remarkable for the heat of its climate, but it is sufficiently | to occur here in the black-throated plumage of perfect ma- 
warm to be enjoyable, and not so cold as many other locali- | turity. Audubon wrote (Birds of America) that the young 


trace of red. 
FaMILy Popicrpip&: GREBES. 

295. Red-necked Grebe—Podiceps rubricollis Aud.; Podi 
ceps holbélli Ridg. 731, Podicepesjgriseigena holboelli Cs. 847.— 
Common on the coast during migrations, and a few remain 
herein winter. Spring migration occurs in April. Speci- 
mens in the plumage of the breeding season are obtained 
here in spring. This large grebe is sometimes mistaken for 
the red-throated loon or ‘‘cape racer” when on the wing. It 
appears to be a marine bird almost exclusively, and is not 
found on the lakes here, although océasionally frequenting 
the mouths of rivers as well as estuaries. 

296. Horned Grebe—Podiceps cornutus Aud., Cs. 848; 
Dytes auritus Ridg. 732.—Abundant during migrations. 
The most common grebe known here. The spring migra- 


Nests upon | tion occurs early in April, and during this month I have shot 


specimens of this species and of the red-necked grebe in the 
perfect plumage of the breedingseason. At such times there 
were considerable quantities of fine feathers in the stomachs 
of the birds of both these species, which apparently had 
been plucked by the birds from themselves during the moult 
just being completed. Possibly a few horned grebes brecd 
in’ Maine, at least occasionally, as specimens are sometimes 
found in the lakes during the summer. 

297. Pied-billed Grebe, Dobchick—Podiceps carolinensis 
Aud.; Podilymbus podiceps Ridg. 735; Podilymbus podicipes 


ties where one shivers in July; the climate during the sum- | birds extended their wanderings southward beyond the limits | G, g59 Not uncommon in summer about the lakes and 
’ 


mer months is simply delightful. This grand bay divides | of the United States. This loon is a little larger than the 
the Province of Quebec from that of New Brunswick; it is | species next named, and smaller than the great northern 
said to be about twenty-five miles wide at its entrance, and | diver or loon, which it most resembles in form. This re- 
100 miles long, and gradually narrows till it reaches its end, | semblance is very close in immature birds, but the adults are 


streams, and probably it breeds here reqularly. 
Famity ALcip#: Auks, GUILLEMOTS. 
298. Razor-billed Auk—Alca torda Aud.; Utamania torda 


where the celebrated Restigouche River meets it. On both | easily distinguished apart. An immature male black- | Ridg. 742, Cs. 877.—Common along the coast in winter. A 


sides there are over sixty rivers running into the bay, nearly | throated loon was shot on the coast of Washington county, 


few breed off the coast of Eastern Maine. A single egg, 


all of which abound in salmon and trout; it has always been | Maine, December 6, 1881, and its skin was preserved by Mr. | whitc, with reddish brown blotches, is laid early in June. 


noted for its large-sized salmon, ten or twelve often filling a | N. 


barrel with 200lbs. of cleaned fish. 


amination. Skins.of this species are so rare in collections, 


A. Eddy, who kindly sent the specimen to me for ex-| The spring migration occurs late in March and early in 


April. The food of this species consists of marine alge, 


Among the specimens prepared by me for the London ex- | that but little material is available upon which to base a | crustacea, etc., and the flesh, as compared to that of other 
hibition are the salmon from the Cascapedia River, near | diagnosis of the characteristic features of immature birds. | seafowl, is of fine texture and palatable. 
Carleton, weighing respectively 47, 44 and 41 pounds; the | Audubon names the number of tail feathers as sixteen for 1 ; 0 J y 
sea trout are large in proportion and in immense numbers. | this species, and eighteen for the great northern loon, al- straight, the wings beating rapidly; but occasionally the 


The bay is also the resort of codfish, mackerel, herring, | though twenty is amore common number for the latter. r 3 sion Of € 
smelts, lobsters, and the monstrous white porpoise, and the | But this feature (number of rectrices) of waterfowl is so| their wings, without diminishing the speed of flight how- 


adjacent mountains are renowned for caribou, moose and | variable as to be, by itself, of little if any value for diag- | ever. 


bear hunting, especially the caribou, which are very numer- | nosis of species. 


ous. Along the shores and rivers may often be found thou- 


In maturity the coloration of plumage is sufficient to dis- 


The flight of the razor-billed auk is usually swift and 


bird performs a succession of singularly long beats with 


299. Puffin— Mormon arcticus Aud., Fratercula aretica Ridg. 
743, Cs. 854.—Common along the coast in winter. Locall 


sands of wild geese, brant, ducks and plovers. Experienced | tinguish either of the two species named, but not so with | known to fishermen as ‘‘sea parrot.” A few breed here. 
oung birds. Nor is a comparison of the general size of | single white egg is laid in June, in holes in the ground or 
able rates and there are few places can boast of so many | immature birds of especial value in this case, as individual | under the rocks. The food of this species consists chiefly 


attractions for the disciple of the rod and gun as Carleton. | loons = greatly in size. 
i 


guides and boats or canoes are to be procured at very reason- 


The great drawback heretofore to one’s availing himself of 


The bill of the black-throated loon is relatively as well as 


of small shrimps and other crustaceans. 
300. Little Guillemot, Dovekie—Mergulus alle Aud., Alle 


these advantages has been the want of accommodation; this, { | actually somewhat more slender than that of the great | nigricans Ridg. 152, Cs. 863.—Abundant on the coast in 
understand, will now be furnished by our respected towns- | northern loon, especially as regards depth, and this appears | winter. None breed here, nor is the plumage of the breed- 
man, Mr. Joseph R. Michaud, passenger agent of the Pas- | to be the prime diagnostic feature of the species, taken in | ing season acquired before departure for the north in early 
connection with the wing measurement. It is upon these| spring. This diminutive guillemot is locally termed ‘‘ice- 
property to do so to a limited extent this season, and will | two features, bill and wing, that I base the identification of | bird” by the fishermen. It is —s marine in its habits, 


sumpsic Railroad at Quebec, who has secured the necessa 


probably build a large hotel for future wants, and I am| Mr Eddy’s specimen, which I am constrained to regard as| but occasionally is driven upon lan 


by severe storms. I 


sure the visitor will be treated in such a manneras to greatly | a black-throated loon (C. arcticus) killed in its second year | have the skin of a little guillemot picked up alive from the 


enhance the pleasures of the trip. 
Being frequently asked, where can one go for sea air and 
saw on my visit last summer, I would say we, Carleton. 
J. U. Grecory. 
QueBec, April 2, 1883. 


and song birds are quite plentiful with us now. On Thurs-| mounted when I examined it. 


at about seventeen months of age. 


ground in Gorham, Cumberland county, Me., immediately 


In the ornithological collection of the Boston Natural | after a great gale, in September, 1869. This was unusually 

bathing or fishing and shooting below Quebec, from what I | History Society at Boston, Mass., there are four mounted | early in the autumn for the species to arrive on the Maine 

specimens labeled C. articus, and one specimen without a| coast. Mr. Harry Merrill informs me that one was taken at 

a label that appears to be one of the same species. I have} Pushaw Lake, near Bangor, Me., in November, 1879. I 

examined these five specimens, and here give some measure- | have known of the occurrence of this species in abundance 
Seg ik) 6 at Paaee on ments of them in comparison with the corresponding meas- | in the harbor at Portland, Me., during a severe winter. 

A GrovsE In Town.—Newton, Mass., April 10.—Robins | urements of Mr. Eddy’s specimen. The latter was freshly 


301. Black Guillemot—Uria grylle Aud., Ridg. 760, Cs. 


The others have been|871.—Abundant. Locally termed ‘sea pigeon” by fisher- 


day, 5th inst., our Fast Day, the writer saw a large flock of | mounted many years, and the contours of their bills may} men. The most common species of guillemot on the Maine 

eese and heard of another flock, as well as a few stray | have become slightly changed by long drying. 
J ; I do not give the ‘length of bill along the ridge,” which | Two white eggs, blotched with dark brown, are laid in June, 
out of the usual course. Quite a a bird was reported as} may be differently measured by collectors, and which is a | usually in crevices of the cliffs, but also various other places 


ucks being seen. Something happened yesterday entirely 


being seen sitting on the ridge-pole o 


a thickly settled part of our ward. Curious to know what | taken from freshly killed ones. 


coast. Breeds commonly eastward of the Kennebec River. 


a newly built house in | measurement that varies in dried specimens from the same | are selected. I once found a bird sitting upon its two eggs 
My measurement to the | far within a hollow log that was lying upon a rocky beach 


the bird was, I went over to the place, and to my surprise | nostril is less open to variations. *The term ‘‘nostril,” as | where it nad been washed up by waves during some great 
found the bird to be a full-sized partridge. On inquiry I | thus used, refers to the anterior limit of the nasal aperture, | storm. This bird I captured and kept alive for some time, 
learned he had been there about half an hour, and as he was | and not the nasal fassa. 
irbed, ; This is a well-defined point upon all specimens, whether | when finally liberated. Mr. Harry Merril informs me that 
He remained in all about three hours on his elevated place, | fresh or dried, and hence I measure the ‘‘width” and | a guillemot of this species was shot at Sebec Lake in 1878. 
before taking wing. Is this not something very unusual ? | ‘‘depth” of the bill at this point, which is a constant one. | The black guillemots are handsome birds, both in the green- 
and how do you account for the occurrence ?—Tom ALLEY. | The ordinary measurements of the depth and width ‘‘at base | ish-black summer pamewt and the nearly all white plu- 


not disturbed, seemed to be quite contented with his perch. 


Intino1is Duck SHootrne.—Apri] 10.—Fowling has not | mens in the hands of 


of bill” are subject to a variations for the same speci- 


been near so good on the Illinois River as usual. The | defined asthe ‘‘base” is likely to be variously determined, anda 


flight has not been heavy and of short duration. So far as | slight longitudinal difference in making such measurements | the spring. 


feeding it upon “‘rock eels,” etc. It had become very tame 


mage of winter, and would form an attractive addition to 


erent persons, since the exact point | a zoological garden. 


The change in coloration of plumage occurs very early in 
Mr. Boardman informs me that he has obtained 


I can judge our quail‘ are pretty well used up—at least I | causes very appreciable discrepancies. The ‘‘wing” meas-| a specimen ‘‘in the middle of February, changed to black, 
have never seen them so scarce at this“time of year. Jack | urements below given were taken by means of a tape line | and one the last of January two-thirds changed.” But usually 


snipe are now here with a rush, but I am happy to say that | passed under the wing and drawn taut from the ‘‘bend” to | the plumage does not 
the ‘‘tip” of the wing. This method of measuring the wing' April. Inthe month of March the blac 


but very few shoot them here in the spring.—ByRrneE. 


uire its summer ———— before 


guillemots are 
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commonly found moulting, and then present a mottled black 
and white appearance of the lower parts. The spring moult- 
ing appears to include the plumage of the entire head, neck 
and body ; the summer dress being chiefly formed by a new 
growth of feathers, instead of merely a change in coloration 


of the old plumage. 


802. Foolish Guillemot, Long-billed Murre— Uria troile 
Aud.; ZLomvia troile Ridg. 763, Cs. 874.—Not common. 
This is the ‘‘foolish” or ‘‘common” murre or guillemot of 
authors, but it is not very common at any time on the coast 
of Maine, where it occurs, however, during the autumn, 
winter and early spring. There appears to be some con- 
fusion among writers concernivg the two species of murres 
found on this coast. For the Atlantic Coast of the United 
States the term ‘“‘common” is inappropriate to this species. 
The published descriptions of the two species are at best but 
meagre, and as unsatisfactory to ordinary students as are 
the names applied. This species may readily be identified 
by the length of bill, which measures one and a quarter 
inches or more from tip to nostril. In full maturity the 
long-billed murre may be easily distinguished, but for im- 
mature winter specimens the bill forms the mest character- 
istic feature for identification, as will be seen by the com- 


parisons given in the notes of the next named species. 


303. Briinnich’s Guillemot, Short-billed Murre—Uria 
Lomvia arra Ridg. 764a; Lomvia 
arra Cs. 876.—Common off shore along the enfire 
sually arrives 
from the north late in the autumn or early in the winter, 
and returns in April. This species is the ‘‘Briinnich’s,” 
“large-billed,” or ‘‘thick-billed” murre of writers, and may 
be distinguished from the preceding named species by its 
comparatively short bill, of one and an eighth inches or less 
in length from tip to nostril. * 

The readers for whom these lines are written may thus 
identify, by measurement of the bill, any murre obtained on 
the Atlantic coast of Nerth America, without reference to 
technical ornithological descriptions of other specific 


brunnichit Aud.; 


coast in winter, and sometime abundant. 


characteristics. 


But little has been published about our murres since the 
time of Audubon, who gave, in his Birds of America, some 
account of their habits as observed in summer at Labrador, 
as also full descriptions of these birds. But various dis- 
crepancies may be noted that suggest the possibility of the 
notes concerning the two species having been mixed. 
Audubon mentions the long-billed species (trotle) as ‘‘more 
or less abundant during winter on the eoast of Massachusetts 
and Maine,” and the short-billed species (brunnichit) as ‘‘oc- 


casionally procured in Maine.” In fact the reverse is true. 


But if anyone inquires of our coast gunners or fishermen 
concerning the “‘large-billed” murre, and the ‘‘common” 
murre, he will be told just what Audubon has told us. The 
explanation is simple. In the published writings of orni- 
thologists the names “‘large-billed” and ‘‘thick-billed” have 
hitherto been applied to the murre that has the smallest bill, 
and is common every winter on our coast, while the name 
“common” has been applied by the same authors to the 
species of murre that comparatively is not common on our 
coast at any time. Audubon’s measurements are also con- 
fusing, and a reversal of the titles.of species to which he 
applied them will be necessary to approximate them to my 
own notes, and I therefore quote the following from ‘‘Birds 


of America.” 


Uria troile. Uria brunnichii. 
Length to end of tail.................... 17.50 in. 18.50 in. 
Length to end of claws.................. 19.25 in. 21.50 in. 
INN, Cicccccccnd saceseewaene 30 in. 30 in. 
Wing from flexure... .................+. 7.50 in. 8 in. 


These measurements indicate U. brunnichii as the largest 
of the two species, but such is not the fact. From my own 


notes I select for comparisons the following measurements: 


Long-billed Murre. _Short-billed Murre. 
(Troile,. (Brunnichii). 
Length to end of tail........... 17.5 to 20 in. 15.5 to 17.1 in. 


The measurements of wing and extent intergrade, as do 


also the measurements of tarsus and toes. The average size 
of the species trotle exceeds that of the species dbrunnichii. 
The weight of the latter in lean condition is from one and a 
quarter to two pounds each 

The following table of measurements taken from my own 
notes will afford a convenient comparison of the most import- 
aut dimensions of these two species. All measurements are 
given ia inches and decimal fractions thereof: 


Foolish Guillemot Brunnich’s Guillemot 
or Long-billed or Short-billed 











Murre, Murre. 
- ere a LT, 
Adult, Young, 
April. March. Winter, Winter. 
(Tip to apparent angle 

of featners.. ....... 1,80 1.63 1.80 1.15 
ej Tip to nostril......... 1.50 1.28 1.10 90 
fa | Depth at nostril ..... -58 42 54 .89 
Width at nostril...... .37 .33 37 -30 
SROMIE Zi cas can senvisess 1.05 79 70 57 
GRE TE 1.54 1.46 1.55 1.40 
Wing—Chord ..,.......... 8.25 7.9 — se 

Wing—along edge......... 8.7 — 8.3 8.1 

Length to tip of tail(about)20. 17.5 17. 16.38 


The references to ‘‘nostril” mean the anterior border of 
the nasul aperture. Wing measurements are made with a 
tape line from bend to tip over the edge, and not the chord of 
the curve, It will be observed that the most characteristic 
measurements of the two species are lengths of bills, and are 
almost the sole measurements that never intergrade. Each 
species may also be distinguished by the following general 
comparison of characieristics: 

Long-billed Murre (érotle).—Bill, tip to nostril, about 
thrice its depth. Tip to angle of gonys about two-thirds of 
tarsus. Tomia of upper mandible bare at base, dilated, yel- 
lowish. 

Short-billed Murre (brunnichit or arra).—Bill, tip to nos- 
tril about twice its depth. Tip to angle of gonys about one- 
half of tarsus. Tomia of upper mandible featiered at base. 


ADDENDA. 

Willow Ptarmigan or Grouse—Lagopus albus Aud., Ridg. 
474, Cs. 568.—There appears to be no reliable evidence that 
this species ever existed in Maine. In ‘Birds of America,” 
Mr. Audubon has stated that he ‘‘felt assured it exists in 
Maine, as well asin the northern districts bordering on the 

t lakes.” And further states that ‘‘Thcodore Lincoln, 
a of Dennysville, in Maine, shot seven one day, not 
many miles from that village.” In regard to these state- 
ments, Mr. Lincoln has informed me that he could not re- 
member ever finding the ptarmigan in Maine, and that 
a4 robably Mr. Audubon referred to those shot further 

orth.” 

Mr. Lincoln speaks of the Canada grouse (Tetrao canaden- 
sis Aud.) as ‘‘spotted grouse,” and it is my belief that the 
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“‘spotted” or Canada grouse, 


River, below Quebec.” 


however, and abundant in Newfoundland. 


the West, but morc probably was brought East in a cage. 


to believe the bird to be a trumpeter swan. 


the species is only mentioned in this connection. 


ist,” I., p. 578.) 


ested in the subject with which it deals. ] 





MASSACHUSETTS WINTER NOTES. 


during the winter of 1882-3. 
BY JOHN C. CAHOON, 


book: 


December, 1882, came in with snow on the ground, and 
during the month there were sixteen days of sleighing. The 
lowest point reached by the mercury was on the 4 h, 8° above 
zero. During the month it snowed on six days and rained 
The month, asa 


-n eight days; twelve days perfectly fair. 
whole, averaged 10° colder than December, 1881. 


A few robins (Turdus migratorius), and bluebirds (Sialia 


sialis) were seen and heard at various times during the month. 


Saw go'den-crested kinglets (Regulus satrapa) in vompany 
with chickadves (Parus atricapi lus) every few days. A num- 
ber of brown creepers (Certhia familiaris) remained here 
Yellow-rumped warblers (Dendreca 
coronata) were quite abundant; found them in swampy land 
near ariver. Saw flocks of goldfinches(Astragalinus tristis) 
from time to time, and song sparrows (Melospiza fasciata) re- 
mained with us throughout the month. Snowbirds (Junco 
hyemalis) and tree sparrows (Spizella monticola) were quite 
common; crows (Corvus frugivorus) common; blue jays 
(Cyanocitta cristata) very common, saw them every day that 
I went out, Asmall number of hairy and downy wood- 
peckers (Picus villosus and P. pubescens) were seen during the 
month. Golden-winged woodpeckers (Colaptes auratus) were 
quite plentiful. Great horned owls (Budo virginianus) were 
seen several! times, Several barred owls (Strix nebulosa) were 
also seen. One of them was observed in a small swamp ncar 
the city. On the 24th a handsome adult saw-whet owl (Wyc- 


during the month, 


tala acadica) was brought to me that was shot at this place. 


This is the first to my knowledge that has been taken here 
in the winter. Several years ago I saw some young saw- 


whet owls at Pleasant Luke, Cape Cod, that were taken 
trom a hole in a decayed tree. There were three of them, 
and two were so tame that they alighted on my hand, but 
the other one was savage, and if I put my hand near him he 
would fly and peck at it as hard as he could. Their favorite 
food was small fresh fish cut up fine. They were the 
handsomest young owls that 1 ever saw, but they all died 
before they reached their full growth. Saw red-tailed hawk 
(Buteo borealis), quite a number of ruffed grouse (Bonasa 
umbella), and quails (Ortyx virginiana) were, to all appear- 
ancé, wintering well, gnough being left, when the season 
closed, to breed next spring and summer. 

January followed December without’ any po change in 
the temperature. Ten days of sleighing. The lowest point 
reached by the mercury was on the 13th, 10° below zero; the 
highest on the 21st and 380th, 50°. During the month it 
snowed on nine days and raiued five days; eleven days per- 
fectly fair. The month as a whole averaged 3° colder than 
January, 1882. The morning of the 13th had the honor of 
showing up as the coldest of the season. Mercury dropped 
all night, and at 7 A. M. it reached its lowest point, 10° be- 
low zero. At 12 M. the mercury had climbed up to 40° above 
zero. A change of 50° in five hours is a little peculiarity 
of New pe or The snow storm, which reached us on 

the 9th, proved to be the most severe of the sea- 


the — 0 
son, e wind blew hard from the north, and large drifts 


incident of the seven birds shot in one day near Dennysville, 
Me., related a Mr. Audubon, was properly referable to the 


r. Manly Hardy, of Brewer, Me., writes me as follows: 
‘‘Besides my own chances for observations in Maine, New 
Brunswick and Canada East, I have taken great pains to 
inquire of all .my fur.collectors and hunters about ptarmi- 
gan, but I can find no instance of its capture in the region 
named. An old hunter who resided for twenty years near 
Gaspé, has extensive dealings in the Restigouche and Meta- 
pedia region, and knows the whole of that country, assures 
me that this bird is never found south of the St. Lawrence 


I have fished in summer through various parts of Maine 
and New Brunswick, and hunted on the ‘‘south shore” of the 
St. Lawrence River in winter, and all my own observations 
and inquiries have-.resulted in repeated failure to find any 
evidence of the existence of the ptarmigan south of the St. 
Lawrence River. This species (Z.albus)isa common resident 
on the island of Anticosti, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 


Prairie Owl—Surnia cunicularia Aud.; Speotyto cunieula- 
rin hypogea Ridg. 408, Cs. 487.—In 1879 an ow! of this spe- 
cies was left in Portland, Maine, for a taxidermist (Mr. An- 
drew Nelson, Jr.). No person ever called for the bird, which 
was alive when left with Mr. Nelson, although it was wing- 
broken, and no further facts concerning this specimen can 
be learned. 1t may have been a straggler from the plains in 


Trumpeter Swan—Cygnus buccinator Aud., Cs. 688; Olor 
buccinator Ridg. 589.—Some years ago (prior to 1868) a swan 
was seen at Scarboro, Maine, during several consecutive 
days. The late Caleb G. Loring, Jr., to whom the common 
swan (C. americanus Aud.) was well known, observed this 
bird repeatedly fly from the bay and circle about over the 
marsh high in the air, uttering cries which Jed Mr. Loring 


Tufted Puffin—Mormon cirrhatus Aud.; Lunda cirrhata 
Ridg. 745; Fratercula cirrata Cs. 856.—The following record 
of this species is given in ‘Birds of America” by Audubon: 
‘The specimen from which I drew the figure of this singu- 
lar-looking bird was procured at the mouth of the Kennebec 
River, in Maine. It was shot by a fisherman gunner while 
standing on some floating ice in the winter of 1831-32. No 
other individual was seen.” As fifty years have elapsed 
since this occurrence without a similar record for the coast, 


Great Auk—Alca impennits (Linn.) Ridge 741, Cs. 878.— 
Although this species is now generally supposed to be 
utterly extinct, it undoubtedly once existed upon the coast 
of Maine. Bones found at various places in Maine have 
been referred to this species. (See the ‘‘American Natural- 


[The notes already printed close the body of Mr. Smith’s 
history of Maine birds, which has contained much that is 
of interest to our ornithological readers. The author has, 
however, expressed his intention of making some supple- 
mentary remarks, which will appear next week. The value 
to ornithologists of such lists, when they are carefully and 
judiciously compiled, is very great, snd we feel sure that 
the present one has been highly appreciated by those inter- 


Birds wintering at Taunton, Mass., and vicinity 


ji following brief notes of the past winter, and of 
4S the birds at Taunton and vicinity, 1 take from my note- 






































































were piled up, and travel to some extent delayed. At noon 
the mercury had not risen beyond 11° above zero, and the 
— people that had to be out encountered a first-class bliz- 
zard. 

Bluebirds (Stalia sialis) were heard singing at various 
times, and a pair of them were seen in a meadow once dur- 
ing the month.’ Golden-crested kinglets (Regulus satrapa) 
and chickadees (Parus atricapillus) were common, and on 
the 22d I shot quite a number of the former, nearly all of 
them being adults. On the 2d I shot one of a pair of yel- 
low-rumped warblers (Dendreca coronata) the only ones [ 
saw during the month. Although I did not see any pine 
grosbeaks (Pinicola enucleator), several flocks were seen, and 
a few were taken. Saw a large flock of redpoll iinnets 
(Zgiothus linaria) once during the month. Goldfinches 
(Astragalinus tristis) were seen often in large and small 
flocks. A pair of song sparrows (Mélospiza fasciata) was 
found by me wintering in a little sheltered valley. Snow- 
birds (Junco hyemalis) were common. Tree sparrows (Spizella 
monticola) were abundant from the beginning to the end of 
the month. Crows (Corvus frugivorus) were seen occasionally, 
but were not as common asin December. Blue jays (Cyano- 
citta cristata) were common Hairy and downy woodpeckers 
(Picus villosus and P. pubescens) were noticed at different 
times, the hairy being more common than the downy wood- 
pecker. Golden-winged woodpeckers (Colaptes auratus) 
were quite plentiful, a flock of them wintering in an old 
barn, where I saw them flying in and out of some holes near 
the top. Great horned owls (Bubo virginianus) were seen a 
few times, and on the 4th, a handsome adult was brought to 
me. <A barred owl (Striz nebulosa) was seen once. A hawk 
was secn a number of times, which from the description 
must have been a red-tailed hawk (Buteo borealis.) Saw ruffed 
grouse (Bonasa umbella) quite a nunfber of times, and found 
quails (Oriyx virginiana) from time to time in an old corn 
field feeding on the weeds and corn that had been left there. 

February has been remarkable as a month of ice and 
snow. Nearly every snowstorm turned into rain, which 
froze, making one successive sheet of ice. There was excel- 
lent sleighing nearly aJl of the month. The mercury fell 
during the month to 6° above zero. During the month it 
has snowed on eleven days and rained on nine days; eleven 
days perfectly fair. 

A flock of robins (Turdus migratorius) and bluebirds 
(Sialia sialis) were found in the early part of the month 
wintering in a pine swamp on the outskirts of the city. 
Golden-crested kinglets (Regulus satrapa) were seen quite 
often. Chickadees (Parus atricapillus) very common. I 
saw brown creepers (Certhia familiaris) a few times. 
On the 5th I shot a yellow-rumped warbler (Dendreca coro- 
nata), the only one that Isaw during the month. I saw a 
flock of pine grosbeaks (Pinicola enucleator) once. They 
were on some willow trees near a river. -Redpoll linnets 
(Egiothus linaria) became common about the 15th, and 
during the month I secured some good specimens. Gold- 
finches (Astragalinus tristis) were abundant. A few: song 
sparrows (Melospiza fasciata) began to appear on the 27th 
and 28th. Snowbirds (Junco hyemalis) were seen every few 
days, and tree sparrows (Spizella monticola) were particularly 
abundant. Crows (Corvus frugivorus) were more common 
than in January. Blue jays (Cyanocitta cristata) were 
plentiful all the month. Golden-winged woodpeckers 
(Colaptes auratas) were seen occasionally. Hairy wood- 
peckers (Picus villosus) were seen now and then, and I shot 
several from the trees in my back yard. Saw downy woed- 
pecker (Picus pubescens) once. A few screech owls (Scops 
asio) began to show themselves at the latter part of the 
month. I saw ruffed grouse (Bonasa umbella), and quails 
(Ortya virginiana) often, and from what I have seen they 
have wintered well. 

The first two days of March were warm and springlike, 
but this soon gave way to very cold and blustering weather, 
which, with the exception of a few days, remained so 
throughout the month. We had some of our coldest 
weather in March, the mercury dropping to 2° below zero 
on the morning of the 8th, and 6° below on the 9th. We 
had a few snow storms in March, the most that fell at one 
time was three inches. 

A flock of goldfinches (Astragalinus tristis), redpoll linnets 
(Egiothus linaria), and pine linnets (Chrysomitris pinus) 
remained near our house nearly the whole of the month. A 
screech owl (Scops asio) was brought to me on the 1st. The 
morning of the 2d was warm and pleasant.. When I awoke 
in the morning I heard song sparrows (Melospiza fasciata) 
singing, and soon after breakfast a flock of six robins 
(Turdus migratorius) aliguted on a tree near the house. 
During the day a few bluebirds (Siala sialis) made their 
appearance. The first bird to arrive fromthe South was a 
fux sparrow (Passerella tliaca), which I saw on the 4th. On 
the 10th I secured two shore larks (Hremophila alpestris) out 
of a flock flying on a field. March 11 Lsaw acooper’s hawk 
(Accipiter coopert) and a small flock of yellow-rumped 
warblers (Dendreca coronata). I saw a chipping sparrow 
(Spizella domestica) on the 18th. I observed on the 16th a 
flo¢ék of ten male redwing blackbirds (Ageleus pheniceus). 
On the 17th saw first meadow lark (Sturnella magna), and a 
flock of wild geese (Bernicla canadensis) was seen flying 
over. While walking near a springhole on the 19th I flushed 
a large woodcock (Philohela minor) out of some low bushes 
near by. A flock of purple grackles (Quiscalus purpureus) 
was seen on the 24th. A pair of pine grosbeaks (Pinicola 
enucleator) stopped here on the 25th. Isawa single white- 
bellied swallow (Iridoprocne bicolor), and shot a mocking-bird 
(Mimus polyglottus) on the 26th. On the 28th I shot a cow- 
bird (Molothrus ater). 

Although I did not see a single shrike (Lanius borealis) 
during the winter, yet the local paper contained an account 
of the thinning out of the English sparrow, caused by this 
“bold brigand.” On the 2d of March I found a pine linnet 
(Chrysomitris pinus) in the crotch of a bush with its head 
and neck eaten off. Ihave no doubt but that it was done 
by a butcher bird, as it was near the house and I had not 
seen any hawk about. I find the birds that have wintered 
at Taunton and vicinity are: 

Robin (Jurdus migratorius). 

Bluebird (Stalia sialis). 

Golden-crested kinglet (Regulus satrapa). 
Chickadee (Parus atricapillus). 

Biown creeper (Certhia familiaris). 
Yellow-rumped warbler (Dendreca coronata), 
Great northern shrike (Lantus borealis). 
Pine grosbeak (Pinicola enucleator). 
Redpoll linnet oe linaria). 
American goldfing (Astragalinus tristis). 
aa linnet rie a , 

mg sparrow (Melospiza fasciata). 

Black snowbird (Junco hyemalis). 


[Apr 19, 1888. 
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Tree sparrow (Spizella monticola), 

Common crow (Gorvus frugivorus). 

Blue jay (Cyanocitta cristata). 

Hairy woodpecker (Picus villosus). j 
Downy woodpecker (P. seme 
Golden-winged woodpecker (Colaptes auratus). 
Great horned owl (Bubo virginianus). 

Screech owl (Scops asio). 

Barred owl (Striz nedulosa). 

Saw-whet owl (Wyctala acadica). 

Red-tailed buzzard hawk (Buteo borealis). 
Ruffed grouse (Bonasa umbella). 

Quail (Ortya virginiana). 


THE SOCIETY OF TAXIDERMISTS. 





HE third annual exhibition of the National Society of gr 


Taxidermists, which opens in Lyric Hall, 723 Sixth 
avenue, on May 1, to continue five days, will be of great in- 
terest to all lovers of birds and beasts. Sportsmen will be 
especially interested in the groups of game birds, medallions 
and panels, and above all, the groups of pointers and sctters 
‘“‘at work.” Mr. Hornaday’s striking group of an English 
setter and covey of quail, entitled, ‘‘Coming to the Point,” 
which attracted so much admiring attention at the Boston 
exbibition, and later in the National Museum at Washing- 
ton, will be well worth seeing, and there are several other 
fine ‘‘bird dogs” entered to compete against it. 

The first exhibition of the society was held in Rochester 
in 1880, and the second a year Jater in Boston. Both were 
very highly praised by the press of their respective cities, 
and visited by admiring crowds. The display in this city 
will be larger than both the former one together, and the 
variety of objects will also be much greater. The objects 
of the seciety are to develop and improve the art of taxi- 
dermy until it shall rival those of painting and sculpture, 
and also acquaint the public with taxidermy as a fine art. 
Once a year the members meet to hold a competitive ex- 
hibition to compare work and exchange ideas. Those who 
know affirm that a vast improvement is already noticeable 
in the work of the members. The society contains over 
seventy active members and stands high in the estimation of 
artists, scientific men and sportsmen. 

A very interesting feature of the coming exhibition will 
be a taxidermist’s workroom, complete in all its appoint- 
ments, with the taxidermist himself at work. 

The opening reception will be held on the evening of 
April 30, to which admission will be by invitation only, but 


from May 1 to 5 the display will be open to the public, and 


it will be several years before ancther will be held here. 


SOME SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BIRDS. 


t mocking-bird (Mimus polyglottus Linn.) of this 


vicinity is a bird somewhat larger than the Eastern 
bird, having a tail much more graduated, and differing some- 
what in color. Its habits are similar to those of the Eastern 
mocking-bird, and it is very fond of staying around houses 
if unmolested. They remain here all the vear, but are not 
so plentiful in winter as in the summer. They are generally 
found in the vicinity of thickets of brush or cactus, and 
seem to prefer valleyst The fruit of the cactus furnishes 
them the major part of their food. The nest is generally 
built in a thick bush or cactus not far from the ground, and 
is composed of twigs, leaves and grass, and is lined with hair 
when this can be obtained, and root fibres. The eggs are 
four to six, pale green, with blotches of brown scattered 
over them, mostly at the lai geend. This bird is unequalled 
as a songster, and its mimetic powers are very great. While 
singing it will often leap from the bush into the air and 
then descend to the ground, and then rise again into the air, 
imitating all the while numerous birds and some animals. 
The mocking-bird is 10} inches in length, and 14 inches in 
alar extent, wings, 44 and tail 54. Its color above is ash 
brown, the center of the feathers being slightly darkened, 
the under parts are white with a faint brownish tinge, and 
the male has a shade of ash across the breast. The wings 
-_ “ on the upper side are black. The bili and legs are 

ack. . 

The sickle-billed thrush, which is a very good singer, is a 
much larger bird than the mocking-bird nd does not imitate 
near so many birds, but many of its notes are much sweeter 
than those of the mocking-bird. The sickle-bill, however, 
lacks the life that the mocking-bird has. The mocking-bird 
during nesting season sings very frequently at night; it 
usually sings near the nest during the day. in winter it is 
= shy. 

he shyest bird that we have here, especially during nest- 
ing season, is the California cactus wren (Campylorhynchus 
brunneicapillus Lafr.). The male I have never ‘been able to 
see during the nesting season, and the female only twice. 


The male is a very peevish little bird, and seems always to 
be quarreling. This species usually builds as high up as 


it can get on the branch of the cactus. The nest is large, 


from nine to twelve inches in length and four to six inches 
wide. Most of them have thick walls, but in some the walls 
are so thin that the thorns pass through them. ‘The habits 


resemble those of most wrens, and it subsists chiefly on in- 
sects, but eats some berries. It passes much of the time on 
the ground. 

The most common little bird that we have here is the 
horned lark (Hremophila cornuta Wilson), known also by 
the names ground lark, shore lark and sky lark. During 
the nesting season in May and June, the male rises into the 
air, sometime out of sight, in a zig-zag circle, singing a 
sweet and varied song. The voice will gradually die away, 
and then as the bird commences to descend will ually 

‘ow louder; the bird alights in nearly the same place that 
it started from. The nest is made in a small depression of 
the ground under a bunch of grass or a small busb, composed 
of grass and hair. The eggs are a slate white, with darker 
spots sprinkled over them; they number four to six. In the 
fall they gather in large flocks. Their food consists of small 
berries and insects, I haver seen one on a tree or bush. 

‘The most brightly-colored bird that is found here is the 
western oriole (Icterus bullocki, Sw.). The upper part of 
the head and neck is shiny black, and a black line runs from 
the base of the bill down onto the throat, the under parts 
generally an orange yellow, and a broad band on the wings 
1s white. They arrive here about the first of March and re- 
sort to the orchards, where they eat considerable fruit, but 
pay for that by destroying insects and singing their sweet 
melody. Their nest. is very pretty, ptr built in a tall 
tree and out at the end of abranch. It is composed of 

, Straw, horsehair, twine and wool. If horsehair or 
twine can be procured they are sure to use a liberal quantity 
and make it very strong. It is built in the form of a purse 
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and is suspended near the forks of a branch. The eggs, 
numbering from four to eight, are a blueish white, with 
winding streaks of black around the larger end. 

Another very common bird is the Cassin’s flycatcher or 
Cassin’s kingbird (Tyrannu vociferans Sw.). Thisis a bird 
worthy of examination. The head and neck above and on 
the side is rather dark bluish ash; but if we stop and examine 
the top of the head more closely, we find, by ruffling the 
feathers, a spot of brilliant yellowish red. The bird has 
the power to throw open these colored feathers, and when 
open the crest looks almost like a small flower, and during 
the day you will sce this sly creature sitting on a post near 
bee hives with its head down, as if asleep; but when a bee 
goes to light on this flower the bird is not asleep, for it 

ives a sudden snap and almost invariably captures a bee. 
The rest of the upper parts are olive green, tinged with 
ay; the upper tail coverts nearly black, and under part, 
in general, ae sulphur yellow; the bill is black and the 
fect grayish. During the — part of the year, for the 
space of four months, this bird might serve as an alarm 
clock for those who desire to rise at daylight. It generally 
sings from thetree top, its notes being much more musical and. 
louder than those of the other flycatchers. This nest of 
this species is very firmly built, being 5.00x2.50 inches 
externally and 3.25 across the cavity. The eggs are 
white, with large scattered umber blotches, thickest at the 
larger end. ‘his bira is destructive to all insects, 

James E, WaDHAM, 
Vice-President San Diego Historical Society. 


Foop oF THE WATER Moccastn.—New York, April 9.— 
While floating down the Oklawaha River, in Florida, one 
day during the winter of 1881-2, hunting water turkeys, I 
noticed numbers of moccasins lying on the logs and branches 
of trees lining the shores and overhanging the water. When 
approached they had an ugly habit of lying very still until 
our boat was almost directly under them, when, with a great 
commotion and a splash into the water (uncomfortably close 
to us), they would disappear—the first notice we had of our 
proximity tothem. After a while, being on the lookout, I 
secured three or four for their glossy brown skins, with the 
assistance of my choke-bore, generally taking their heads 
off, being at close quarters. One, however, not having 
been badly hit, soon showed signs of returning life by mov- 
ing around and cutting up antics, in anything but a pleasing 
manner, in the bow of the boat, which caused much uneasi- 
ness on the part of my sable attendant, who assured me 
repeatedly while dodging around and jumping from seat to 
seat in the boat: ‘‘Dey’s pisin, suah, boss! fo’ de Lord dey’s 
pisin, suah!” However, we soon gave him the quietus with 
anoar. "Twas then! noticed that this particular snake’s 
case demanded an unusual share of my attention, as his 
‘breadth of beam” was something astonishing. 1 resolved 
to investigate his ‘“‘bread basket,” and upon returning to 
the landing did so, when I found it contained a black bass 
(trout, South) of about ten ounces weight, intact. Whether 
his snakeship took the fish alive or whether he found him 
dead, floating on the surface of the river, I am unable to 
say, though I incline to the latter belief. The bass was 
larger in circumference by about two inches than the snake 
(when removed from its stomach) and nearly a third as 
long.—BLack PRINCE. 


CoLORADA BrrD ARRIVALS.—Pueblo, Col., April 7, 1883. 
—Editor Forest and Stream: The spring is unusually back 
ward here. I shot a male Eastern bluebird (Sialia sialis) 
yesterday—the first I have observed in Colorado. It was in 
company with Arctic bluebirds, S. arctica. The latter 
species was first seen March 7. Saw first killdeer plover 
March 27. Crimson-fronted finches and red-winged black- 
birds have been common all winter. A great blue heron and 
a sandhill crane were shot last week at the “lake” on the 
mesa. The magpies have built their nests, but have laid no 
eggs yet. Have seen no meadow larks (S. neglecta) yet this 
spring. They must occasionally winter here, as I shot one 
Jan. 8, 1878, during very cold weather, and when the ground 
was covered with snow. They were first observed last year, 
Feb. 6.—H. W. N. 


Camp Lire Slicherings. 


Te 4 is a rival of — in the competition of catching 

the biggest bass. veral years ago Andy caught a 
three-pounder, and Juhn grew correspondingly green with 
envy, and staked the cigars that he would beat him before 
the season was over. 

One day John, Andy and Jake were hard at it on the 
banks of the beautiful Swatara, when John observed a big 
bass jump from the water some distance from shore. Sev- 
eral times the fish emerged, and then John resolved to go 
forhim. Taking a boat he rowed out and threw a live bait 
for the bass. He wouldn’t strike, but continued to flop in 
a singular fashion, and John cautiously rowed up to him, 
placed both hands under him, and th.ew into the boat not 
— a seventcen-inch bass but also a ten-inch catfish. 

ohn was exultant, and at onceclaimed that Andy’s insig- 
nificant three-pounder was cast into the shade by this double 
haul. On examination, however, it was discovered that the 
bass in endeavoring to swallow the catfish had been per- 
forated as to his head by the spines of the catfish, one of 
which protruded through his righteye. Andy and Jake at 
once claimed a foul, holding that John had taken a base 
advantage of the bass by approaching him on the blind side, 
and refused to allow the cigars, though the double catch 
may have slightly exceeded in weight Andy’s bass. How- 
ever, John’s claim was for length, and the case is still in 
statu quo. . 

Here’s another: Joe McC. was fishing at the above place 
with a live frog for bait. For more than an hour he waited 
in vain for a bite. Pulling up to examine his bait he found 
his line leading to the shore, when to his extreme surprise 
and pleasure (?) he found Mr. Frog seated calmly on a rock 
by his'side enjoying his otiwm cum dig. Joe declares that 
the batrachian winked at him with the most consummate 
impudence. 

me time I’ll give you my snapper story. 
Lepanon, Pa. 


While out West I heard the following version of the 
famous crow and turkey story. My friend said: I was 
South a few years ago, and two of my friends, named 
Charlie and Henry , brothers, went out ’cooning with 








JUVENIS. 





adarkey. I saw the darkey afterward and asked him what 
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success he had had, and he said: ‘‘Yer see, Mars Henry 
said we’se ‘go in cahoot.’ Well, we got fo’’coons.” ‘‘How 
did you divide?” ‘‘Well, Mars Henry he takes two, and 
Mars Charlie he takes two, an” ‘‘What did you get?” 
‘‘Well, I don’t know,” scratching his head; then brightening 
up, ‘I reckons I gets the ‘cahoot.’”—Osroxio. 


Nick Barco, of Crystal River, Florida, well known 
throughout Hernando and Levy counties of that State as a 
genial fellow, tells this one of himself. One afternoon, tak- 
ing his double-barrel on his shoulder, he started through a 
piece of pine woods surrounding a small hamak to look for a 
yoke of oxen, and as he turned the point of the hamak, 
from the further side, two fine deer started out and cantered 
off through the pines not twenty yards in front of him. He 
stopped still a watched thein, saying to himself, ““What a 
shot; if [had my gun I could get them both.” As they dis- 
appeared over the ridge, he remembered that he had his gun 
on his shoulder, and then ran after them; but too late, of 


Game Bag and Gun. 


GAME RESORTS.—We are always glad to receive for pub- 
lication such notes of desirable game resorts as may be of help 
to the readers of FOREST AND STREAM. Wall not our eor're- 
spondents favor us with such advice? 











MY LAST DEER HUNT IN OHIO. 
BY D. W. C. 


es a few years there will be no more stories to tell of the 

capture of this noble game in the Middle States. Here 
and there, in the inaccessible swamps and mountains a few 
scattering deer may yet linger, but most of them have fled 
before the ax of civilization, or have fallen at the crack of 
the hunter’s rifle. 

Forty-seven years ago, in company with Oliver H. Perry, 
a cunning hunter and a generous friend, occurred ‘‘My First 
Deer Hunt in Ohio,” an account of which was published in 
Forest AND STREAM.* Then, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Illinois, Indiana and Michigan the ‘‘woods were full 
of them,” and the sport of the still-hunter unbounded, but 
now, except in the North Woods of New York, and in the 
wilds of Michigan, the ‘‘sport” has become excessive labor 
and their capture a lucky scratch. 

As an evidence and a record of what has been, for the en- 
thusiastic boy of to-day to read in the Forest AND StREAM 
and fire his heart or compose him to slumber, I will recount, 
in truthful language, my last deer hunt in Ohio, twenty 
years after my first: 

A light snow was falling on one Friday in the latter part 
of December, 1856, when meeting an old hunter he said: 

‘There are two or three deer in Parma, near Lake Abram, 
and if it were not for a confounded lawsuit my official duties 
oblige me to try to-morrow, I would go forthem. This 
snow will make good tracking. You go.” 

“‘Can’t you adjourn your case, or get a substitute to try it, 
and go along with me? If we start early and strike a trail while 
they are feeding in the morning and undisturbed, we may 
see them first and get one.” ; 

But nothing I could urge seemed to swerve him from what 
he conceived to be his duty to the State as prosecuting at- 
torney, deeply as he seemed to regret the chance to try his 
double-barreled revolving rifle of his own invention. 

Parma township, in Cuyahoga county,and Lake Abram are 
about twelve miles from the city of Cleveland, and at that 
time the Columbus Railroad was running a construction 
train through the west part of the town, and within two or 
three miles of the lake, starting at the foot of Superior street 
at 5 o’clock A. M. 

Having got my traps nae, or ready for a start at the 
drop of the hat, I concluded to take the 5 o’clock construc- 
tion train and get off at Everett’s Mills, but alas, ‘There is 
many a slip between the cup and the lip.” When I got down 
there I could see, in the thick gloom, the tail end of the con- 
struction train ee the Cuyahoga bridge. There was 
nothing left but to go back home or go afoot. It was about 
seven miles to Everett’s Mills, the snow moist and the track- 
ing splendid; by smart walking on the track of the railroad 
I could turn into the woods a little after daylight—certainly 
before sunrise. 

Away I went at a weal pee and with a little running 
where the ties were graveled I was able to turn to the left 
into the thick woods northv. estof Lake Abram when it was 
just light enough to see a track. Scarcely had I penetrated 
the thick undergrowth along the margin of an old ‘‘slash- 
ing,” when I struck the trail of a deer whose tracks, meander- 
ing and close together and leading from bush to bush, indi- 
cated, as every old hunter knows, that the deer was feeding 
and unalarmed. Here was my chance, if properly taken, 
to steal along cautiously and still, peering into every thicket, 
every oldtree-top, among every jumble of old logs, see him 
before he could see me, and get one shot before starting. 
Should I fail in this, a long chase before I could tire him 
out would be inevitable. When the trailing is good, and 
the deer started early in the morning, a good traveler can 
run a deer down so as to keep him in sight and get within 
shooting distance by four o’clock, provided no rest is given 
him, and you run when he runs, and only walk when he 
walks. . 

Following this plan of approach, I stealthily crawled 
along, crouching behind logs and bushes, keeping behind 
trees, and looking sharply everywhere. 

Presently, in the top of a beech tree which had been felled 
when the leaves were on and the main body carried away 
for wood evidently, I saw a slight motion. Instantly, but 
so slowly thal no movement could be detected, I flattened 
out and crawled to a tree for better and more deliberate ob- 
servation. Bringing the tree-top in view again, I could 
plainly see the horns of a deer and the outlines of his body, 
but the distance, about twenty rods or one hundred yards, 
and the thick leaves and intervening trees and bushes, pre- 
vented me from seeing just where to hit him fataily. To 
get nearer appeared next to impossible; nothing remained 

ut to shoot at what I could see, or await his moving out of 
the cover and take the chance of his going out the other 
side and be hidden from my sight. I waited awhile and be- 
an to tremble with the ‘‘buck fever.” That decided it. 

y rifle was —_— run along the side of the tree, my teeth 
set and my nerves braced up to repel the tendency to shake, 
and sighting at what was visible the sharp crack of my rifle 
resounded through the forest. I was not much surprised to 


*Issue of February 23, 1882. 








‘looked long and wearisome. Well, it was two o’clock at 
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reckon you will hardly call out to John Tole from behind 
the euonymus hedge, and ask him if he has heard the 
score of the Cleaveland hunt. Now will you?” 

‘Hardly,” meekly answered the great disappointed. 

After much more battledoor logomachy we retired to our 
beds, slept soundly, and were ready for breakfast the follow- 
ing morning, our friend with the clay name, as usual, bring- 
ing up the rear. At home he fills the important position of a 
justice of the peace, and has contracted the habit of doing 
everything with judicial deliberation. Indeed, he is aliving 
exemplification of ‘‘Curia vult advisari.” In this, and 
many other respects, he differs, very widely, from a certain 
magisterial official, who derived his civil authority from a 
military satrap who ruled over us some yeas ago. This fel- 
low, who might have not fully disgraced a pickax or dungfork, 
and was certainly ignorant of law, not long after he wrapped 
the ermine around him was engaged in a conversation with 
some gentlemen, who were forced to tolerate him, and in. 
the progress of it expressed great surprise at the hesitancy 
of our real judges in pronouncing an opinion or a judgment 
upon matters at issue in their courts. ‘‘Why,” said he, ‘I 
find no difficulty in deciding all questions which come before: 
me. Just as fast as a lawyer raises a ‘pint’ I brush it away 
-_ dispatch business! The law—why it ain’t nothing to 
earn,” 

The weather was exceedingly unpropitious during most 
of our stay at the springs, and in consequence, we did com- 
paratively little hunting and with poor success. The last 
day came, and though the sky was gloomy, and light show- 
ers occasionally fell, Mud, Mac andI had the hardihood 
during the afternoon to venture out to Buffalo Creek, a dis- 
tauce of about four miles, and six miles from King’s Moun- 
tain station on the Atlanta and Charlotte Railway. While 
there we heard ‘ea what we supposed to be the gun 
of Capt. W. B. R. Tell, who has a flourishing school 
at the station named, and who, on Saturdays, indulges 
his fondness for shooting to relieve himself from the weekly 
moil of ‘‘ teaching the young idea how to shoot.” We found 
several coveys, and Mud and I didsome fair work. Just be- 
fore sundown, after we had started for home, one of our 
dogs set birds on the side of the road. We got out of the 
vehicle, and each one of us got a shot; I only getting a 
bird. Pursuing, Mud got seven shots, and nomeat. I was 
close enough to hear, not only the report of bis gun, but his 
observations, as Bob White whirred away to some other re- 
treat from disturbance. Though ordinarily very slow in 
his movements, I-know no one who can shoot with more 
rapidity, or wao more frequently gets in the second barrel. 
After each discharge he would cast a despairing look toward 
his comrade, and lugubriously ask, ‘‘ Mac, didn’t 1 hit that 
bird?” Now, Mac is a truthful man; but, being full of the 
‘‘milk of human kindness,” is so averse to saying anything to 
wound the feelings, that when he is put upon his ‘ voir 
dire,” he manages, while sticking to principle, to make his 
utterings as soft and soothing as possible. His answer al- 
ways was: ‘‘ Well, I thought the shot hit close by him. I 
saw something white near by, and I reckon it could hardly 
have been the wad.” Whatever it was, it is certain that 
no birds went into his pocket. Just as we were about to en- 
ter the carriage, we met with a man who lived in a house 
near by, who, in a conversation told us that an old lady was 
sick at the house with ‘‘ new money.” 

We had gone on about a half mile, facing a keen north 
wind, which made us wrap our blankets closely around us 
and inspired us with no temptations to indulge in conversa- 
tion, when Mud suddenly removed the covering from his 
face, and with slow, measured voice disturbed my reverie 
by saying: 

“T’ll—tell—you—how—1—happened—to—do—such—bad 
—shooting—this—evening. | The—old—lady’s—sickness— 
bothered—me.” 

“The thunder it did,” said I. ‘‘You didn’t know it until 
after you had got through.” 

“Oh, yesI did. Didn’t we see the doctor’s horse there as 
we went on?” 

‘Certainly, and the doctor, too; but it does not follow— 
or, as you judicial gentlemen sometime say, non constat— 
somebody is sick whenever you see a doctor.” 

He subsided into silence, which he maintained until the 
piazza of the house was reached; he had gotten tothe blaz- 
ing fire and rubbed his hands in token of its comforting 
influence. Teceel and the odontist were there, and the 
former inquired: 

‘‘How did you come out this afternoon? ‘You look as if 
you had had poor success. Wells, what is the matter with 
him?” 

‘‘Nothing, except sympathy. :He heard that a good lady 
was sick in the neighborhood, and did some bad missing in 
consequence of the information.” 

At this he ‘‘smiled a sickly smole,” and inquired how long 
it was before supper. To his great satisfaction this was 
soon announced, and at the table he wreaked his vengeance on 
the birds which had escaped by devouring quite a quantity 
of those which had been put in the frying-pan. 

Then we sought the fire again, and talked over the inci- 
dents of the day, until your correspondent, who is a ‘‘Jack 
at all trades,” suggested that he would proceed to sketch 
Mud’s picture, just after one of those misses, occasioned by 
sympathy for a woman’s bodily sufferings. Paper was 
handed him, and very soon he had several pictures of the 
unfortunate oo ready for inspection. Mac was so 
highly plea 
them to him, so that he might have them framed to adorn 
his walls—or make one wall adorn another. He has them 
now, and visitors to this health resort, during the coming 
summer, who are fond of the fine arts, can amuse themselves 
by looking at them, if they will ask the proprietor for the 
privilege. Teceel wanted me to sketch Mud’s appearance at 
a store in ey county, while he was giving admir- 
ing glances at the proud father of female —— weighing 
31, 32 and 33 pounds, and, no doubt, sincerely wishing that 
such extraordinary fortune would visit his house; but feeling 
as Burns did, when he acknowled the inability of his 
muse ‘‘to sing how Nannie lop and flang,” he conceded his 
incapacity to do that subject justice, and he pocketed his 
pencil, fully satisfied with the work he had already done. 

Now, no one must understand meas wishing to do injustice 
to Mud. He is ‘‘a gentleman and scholar,” a friend of mine 
of ‘‘adoption tried,” and well worthy of the respect of any- 
one, ‘‘whose respect is worth having.” He has his peculiar- 
ities, which, at least, serve the ee of adding to the en- 
joyment of his associates. If I speak of them, it is only to 
do him a kindness, by holding up the mirror so that he may 
‘‘see himself as others see him,” and be thus enabled to avoid 
the Scylla and Charybdis of his weaknesses. If you want his 
company on a hunt, and tell him you propose taking one, at 
a given time, and ask him to join you, his reply is almos, 


A TRIP AFTER QUAIL. 


YS the month of February last, Teceel, Mud, 

Wells, Jr., the odontist, and your correspondent, got 
everything in readiness for a sporting tour around the Cleave- 
land Springs, near’ Shelby, in this State. The time was 
fixed with a view especially of suiting the convenience of 
two of our friends, who reside in what was once called ‘‘the 
city of magnificent distances,” one a banker, and the other 
an attorney; and another who lives, and, I trust, flourishes, 
in that smoky location at the confluence of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela. It so turned out, however, much to the 
regret, no doubt, of all these gentlemen, and certainly to ours, 
that business avocations prevented their participation in the 
sport which we had reason to believe lay in store for us. 

he very pleasant and generous gentleman who is the pro- 
prietor of the springs, had given us assurance that birds 
were quite as numerous in the section around him as they 
were on a former visit of ours and with this we held out 




















































































see him scamper off, for there was no certainty as to what 
part I had aimed, but I was rejoiced to see his leaps short 
and erratic and his tail down. 

Hastily reloading, I lost no time in trailing him up on a 
brisk Indian lope. Soon I came to where he had lain down, 
and discovered by the bleeding in his bed that I had-hit him 
in the upper part of his right hip. There was plenty of blood 
along the trail as I moved rapidly on, but I could not get a 
glimpse of the buck, so warily did he watch his back track 
from every knoll and cover. I mustrun him down. Gird- 
ing up my loins, the question, not of speed but endurance, 
a in earnest, 

t was but little after sunrise when the race began, and 
although unremittingly kept up, I did not get sight of that 
deer until after three o’clock. r chased him over to the east 
branch of,the river, then northeast around the southerly end 
of Lake Abram; thence over to the Columbus road nearly; 
then northwest to near the place where I started him; thence 


again up the southwest side of the lake and down on the a U J ! 
other side, until near the road, where the track showed the | the promise to our metropolitan friends, and to him who 
deer was walking and steering toward a large patch of re- | lives at the confluence aforesaid, that a reasonable quantity 
cently felled timber, called a “‘chopping.” There was a high | of shooting could be had; and besides, they could drink, 
rail fence between the chopping and the clearing. Now is | to repletion, of the waters of as fine a sulphur spring as 
my time to close the race. He will lie down in that chop-| flows from the bosom of earth. And, all this, at such a 
ping, and if I leave the track and cdme up on the leeward | Charge as would demonstrate that the proprietor had no 
side ot him he cannot escape. idea of making a fortune out of his sporting guests. The 

Leaving the track, I made a circuit to the left, and was | table, we knew from past experience, would be supplied 
about to turn into the slashing when I heard a dog barking | With ‘‘the best the market affords,” and perfect freedom 
furiously and evidently coming toward me. I guessed the | #llowed to those who found shelter under the roof tree. If 
cause instantly, and my heart sank to zero. I feared he | they could have joined us I knew them well enough to be- 
would chase my deer out beyond rifle shot, and, as it was | lieve they would have had an exceedingly enjoyable time, 
getting late, the trail would be lost and the deer, too, in the | €Ven though they may not have distinguished themselves 
darkness. I stood still and watched what would be the up-| Yety much by their successful achievements in the field. 
shot of this new complication, when I saw two deer, one | It is certain that we could have killed as many birds as we 
about fifty. yards ahead of the other, running at great speed, | Could have consumed, and when night came, and before re- 
and a large black dog about one hundred yards from the | tiring to rest, they could not only have entertained us but 
hindmost deer, coming diagonally toward me. Kneeling | been themselves entertained by the comicalities, and eccen- 
down I brought my rifle on a level, with a view of taking | ‘ticities, and weaknesses, and amiability of one of our 
one or the other as they ran by, having chosen a clear open | Companions. We all hope that, at some future day, nothing 
space along the bed of a dry wash which they must cross at | Will intervene to prevent our meeting where birds are abun- 
nearly right angles. I soon saw that the hindmost deer dant, weather propitious, and dogs well trained to the busi- 
was coming much nearer to me, so I let the foremost one | 28s in hand; and we will endeavor to demonstrate to them 
pass and waited until I sighted on a level with his body and | that this good old State is destitute neither of respectable 
the tip of his nose and fired. He braced his forefeet out | Z¢mtlemen nor enticing amusements. If this should meet 
and stopped instantly. The dog came up while I was re- the eye of either of them he will understand the invitation 
loading, and the buck wheeled around and stamped at him. | 18 sincere and comes from one whose “‘tongue knows no 
I walked along a few steps to geta tree, when the dog saw flattery.” , . 
me, curled his tail between his legs and ran back out of According to agreement, our friend who was to entertain 
sight. Believing I had hit the deer fatally, I held my gun | “ met us at Shelby with the necessary teams for our trans- 
on him and walked slowly toward where he stood, panting | PoTtation; and our dogs, Nip, Branch, Argo, Lena and Jack, 
and apparently troubled for breath. When within about | the last named a pointer, without education, got an oppor- 
four rods, thinking, as he stood up boldly a perfect picture | tunity of stretching their limbs, somewhat cramped by rail- 
of strength and beauty, that he might run, I aimed at his | 7024 transportation. They ‘‘skelpit on, through dirt and 
head and was just pressing the trigger when the noble fellow | ™ire,” at a lively rate for two miles, the condition of the 
sank on his knees and rolled over on his side stone dead. | T0248 in that section subjecting all travelers along the high- 
The race was up, and I was the victor. I wanted to sit | W@Y8 to the exercise of a due quantity of patience on ac- 
down and look at him for an hour, but there was no time to | CoUnt of the slowness of locomotion. Then the welcome 
be lost; he must be dragged to the road before dark, and it | Sight of the main building and the white cottages around 
was then four o’clock. : the springs betokened that a place of rest and refreshment 

In removing the entrails to lighten the dragging weight, 1 had been reached, Dinner was soon announced, and hunt- 
discovered that he was the same deer I had wounded in the | &'S 20d dogs were abundantly supplied. Inasmuch as the 
morning, my first shot hitting him endwise through the | #fternoon was lowering, with rain enough to make walking 
upper part of the right hip, and disabling but not breaking | (ite uncomfortable, we contented ourselves with remaining 
the bone; my second had struck through about half an inch | U2der shelter, trusting to have plenty of time during our 
of the lower part or point of his heart. stay to indulge all our shooting propensities. This pleasant 

I dragged him to the road, and luckily, within twenty | 2#ticipation was doomed, as many others have been and 
rods of what was then called the “Stone Tavern,” about | ™uy others will be, to great disappointment. 
twelve miles from Cleveland. While watching and waiting | , 00 our way from home, our companion, whom I have 
for a chancé to ride to the city, I ate a hearty supper, an hitherto in several communications called Mud, but whose 
arranged with a Dutchman, who was going to town to|2ame is something made out of mud, and after being fin- 
market, to deliver my buck at my house the next morn-| ished, after being molded into rectangular, blocks, dried 
ing. and — ee a very — a of wr ge 

or smoki i ; , | to whatever purposes they may be applied—a gentleman o 
ir et oat a a lcs cae education and high social worth—felicitated himself that he 
hoping to be able to catch aride. But no—all were going | Would have the good fortune to have Mac, our 
the other way. I had already walked and run over thirty | 20st, as his hunting companion, whom he knew he 
miles since I left my home in the morning before five o’clock, ee _ oe ney ae = ; _ aa 
a ee eee daily triumphs so surely to be achieved. He never doubted 
nor concealed the opinion that with his little 16-bore he 
could ‘‘lick out” his competitor and be emphatically the 
‘Big Ike” of every day’s tramp. Soon after getting to the 
springs we duly advised Mac of the anticipated joys of 
Mud, and urged him to do his utinost to deprive his an- 
tagonist of all his expected joys. The next day we sepa- 
rated, Tececl and I going together, while Mud sat iiee, with 
the odontist as a mere flanker, took another hunting ground. 
Our party had a long tramp, our dogs hunted well, and we 
did some genteel shooting, but only succeeded in getting 
sixteen birds, each bagging the same number. Being gen- 
erally within hearing, we were aware of the fact that the 
other party were doing no little shooting, and expected that 
on their arrival at the house they would report a corre- 
sponding quantity of booty. We were looking forward, too, 
to beholding the face of Mud, radiant with smiles, and his 
tongue glib on the excellence of his sclopetic performances. 
{I am not sure there is any such word as the last adjective I 

ave used, and if there is, that I have given it its proper 
signification. But, like many other persons who write for 
the press, I use it for the purpose of impressing my rcaders 
with the conviction that a man who uses sesquipedalian 
words of recondite signification is possessed of unusual 
attainments.] But when the gloaming: had come and the 
trio made their appearance, the visage of Mud plainly in- 
dicated that his anticipations had been mere ‘‘castles in the 
air,” ‘‘baseless fabric of a vision.” He had a melancholy 
and dissatisfied look—the very personification of disap- 
pointed ambition. 

‘What luck, Mud?” anxiously inquired Teceel of the 
disconsolate Nimrod. 

“Oh, let Mac tell it. I am disgusted with the whole busi- 
ness, and feel like going home at once.” 

‘‘Well, Mac, did that lean specimen of humanity have his 
aspirations gratified? How many birds did you all get?” 

“Thirteen I believe,” modestly answered our host. 

‘‘How many did Mud get?” 

“T think he claimed to have killed three, but I am not 
sure that he got more than two of them.” 

‘How many did you kill?” 

‘Kight.” 

“‘Did Mud shoot much?” 

“Oh, yes; he shot over twenty times.” 

‘“‘Now, Mud, you are a pretty fellow; coming all the way 
up here with your premier little Scott, that an unappreci- 
ative Chatham darkey thought “‘mout” have cost you nearly 
fifteen dollars, bragging that you were going to beat Mac 
any way; and yet, on the first trial, got sadly used up. I 


night before my head was on my pillow in my own home. 
The deer came the next morning before I was up, the veni- 
son was duly divided, and amid thanks and congratulations, 
my hardest and last deer hunt was ended. 

CLEVELAND, O., April 1883. 


MINNESOTA GAME NOTES. 


Fa aghe pega pte the unusual length and severity 
IN © of the winter, small game seems to have suffered very 
little. No crust has formed on the snow to imprison the 
ruffed grouse, and the dozen or so that I have seen 
within the past week looked as plump and healthy as 
though they had passed the winter in Florida. This imme- 
diate locality, being largely timbered, has never pro- 
duceda large crop of pinnated grouse, but several large 
coveys are now in the neighborhood, and they, too, look to 
be in excellent condition. ‘Bob White” has never, to my 
knowledge, taken up a claim in this county. Deer are un- 
usually scarce, and must have fared hard and slept cold 
during the past four months. Occasionally I come across a 
trail in my rambles, and last week a fine large buck came 
out and looked our little village over; but unless the killing 
of deer is prohibited for a term of years, the glory of that 
sport has largely departed from Minnesota. Ducks and 
geese are beginning to arrive, and doubtless the supply will 
soon equa] thedemand, Gray and black squirrels are to be 
found in abundance, and in prime condition for the table, 
Ihave had some rare sport with them frosty mornings this 
spring. 

P Wildcats are sufficiently numerous to cause sad havoc in 
poultry yards and among young lambs. I| think at least a 
dozen of the bob-tailed nuisances have been killed in town 
this winter. 

Occasionally wolves treat us to one of their infernal con- 
certs, but rarely do the detestable brutes meet their just 
deserts. 

One of my neighbors went out for a’coon hunt.last week, 
and, without gun or dog, captured five. 

I recently had a bloodless encounter with a huge panther, 
the only one seen in this locality for years. 

I understand that arrangements are being made to provide 
entertainment for any brethren of the rod and gun who may 
desire to visit our beautiful lakes. Certainly no more health- 
ful or promising fish and game locality can easily be found. 

J. FRANK 

Piuissury, Minn 


with them, that he begged the limner to give” 
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invariably, ‘‘Hardly; I can’t go.” Change the subject, talk 
a half hour on other matters, get up to leave, and you hear 
the inquiry: ‘‘What is that you said about a hunt?” ‘Oh 
nothing, you can’t go. 1 mentioned it only out of politeness 
and have a made other arrangements.” Just as you are 
ready to leave for the field, in stalks Mud, fully accoutred, with 
his fat legs stuck in his boots, ready fora match which would 
fag out a Blackfoot Indian brave. ‘‘Doyouneed any shells and 
wads for the coming season?” ‘“‘Hardly. Got plenty.” Send for 
.them and after they come tell him that they cost so much, and 
‘he must pay. Out comes the money, and he gets the articles. 
‘We are going to shoot at balls in the meadow this after- 
moon; will you be there?” ‘Hardly. I have no loaded 
shells.” After you have reached the grounds, his tall form 
‘is seen coming down the hill, belted with well-loaded 16s, 

and “Little Annie,” his 28-inch breech-loader, in his hand, 

‘ready to try his twenty balls. And at these he shoots well 
—when there is no sick lady in the neighborhood. Besides 
this, he hasirrepressible curiosity and unbounded credulity. 

If he sees you reading a newspaper, he wants to know the 
subject engaging your attention. If you have an old 


‘shank bone in your hand he inquires what itis. If you pull 


something from your pocket and turn round he is anxious 
to learn what you have. Tell him that the shank bone is 
a ‘“‘turkey yelper” and instantly he gets hold of it and 
sticks it in his mouth and makes saucers of his cheeks 
trying to produce the coveted sound. But, as before said, 
with all his harmless oddities, he is a capital fellow—one 
of nature’s noblemen—and in all things which he undcr- 
takes, after you get him at it, ready to do his full part. 

We have good guns and fair dogs, and, besides, can oc- 
casionally bag some game when we find it; but, alas, it is 
scarce, and seemingly becoming scarcer. If the diminution 
continues, Dupont and Hazzard and Laflin & Rand and the 
‘‘American Wood Powder” companies will soon have to ex 
claim: ‘‘Our occupation’s gone!” As to Bob White and the 
woodcock ard the svipe, but few years will pass before it 
can be said: ‘‘Their name has perished from the earth.” 
We shall still, possibly, have some robins, larks and doves; 
but I have no faith in inventing a game bird out of the 
guinea fowl. I know noremedy for this; if 1 did I should 
tell it, and gain the gratitude of many good people. 

The writer expects to have some enjoyment in the month 
of May at Waccamaw Lake. He has an invitation from a 
courteous and agreeable gentleman, who lives upon its 
banks, to join his friends, A. 8. M. and J. J. D., make his 
hospitable house his and their home, and have all the sport 
we can get in taking bream from the water, eating them at 
the table, and otherwise making himself pleased with what- 
ever the locality can afford. I may, on some future occa- 
sion, find time to write an account of the pleasures of which 
I hope now to partake. WELLS. 

Marcu 31, 1883. 


A BIT OF WINTER SUNSHINE. 


—. is coming. The winter has held us in a steady 
grip and March has been much like his predecessors, 
but the snow is silently stealing away and cre long we will 
have plenty of open water in our lakes. For a month past 
the familiar whistleof the mallard’s wings has sounded 
above our heads, the crows have cawed for spring, the 
chipmunks and red squirrels have displayed unusual 
activity, and nature has seemed to be gettiny on a “‘good 
ready” for spring business and spring sports. The ‘‘run” of 
the pickerel will soon take place, “an many of them will be 
speared or shot on the marshes and in the rivers. A good 
many have been taken through the ice this winter, mostly 
on the lower lakes. Little fishing has been done here 
except by the boys, and their aspirations cease with perch. 

It seems to me that our Grand Traverse winters have 
some decided advantages over those of some other districts 
further south where I have lived. I don’t like the con- 
stant succession of freezing and thawing weather with its 
detestable mud, which in Central Illinois and many other 
places makes it a hard matter to carry a pair of boots 
across a cornfield when you happen to be looking for 

uail. Our ground has not frozen this winter, and the 

eer could easily reach their food at an time; in fact, 
some of the spring vegetation has a good start under the 
snow. 

I one day took down my gun, and walked down to the 
river. The poodle followed me, in order to see that all was 
right, that being his chief employment nowadays, as he is 
geeting on in years, and has assumed the principal charge 
of the family. He is called ‘‘poodle,” not so much from 
his breed, as from his diminutive size—he weighs ninety- 
eight pounds. 

The poodle sat upon his haunches and saw me lay my gun 
in itsrest, and shove the boat into the water; and then as the 
paddle dipped and the little craft shot away, he rose, satis- 
fied that his duty had been fulfilled, and returned to the 
house. 

How spicily pungent isthe aroma from the freshly cut 
pines, as we pass a small clearing on the river’s bank. How 
pleasant the sunshine, glinting from the edges of the ice 
which borders the swift current, and falling amid the dense 
masses of shadow, cast by the tungled cedars on the virgin 
snow. ‘Truly, it is good to be here. The scream of a blue 
jay comes from above, and a shadow flits across our watery 
path. Aha, old fellow, you and your comrades have kept 
pretty quiet through the long winter, it is time you were cn 
the warpath again. It has often amused me to note the 
difference between the actions of a wild jay, and of one 
which had become accustomed to the presence of mankind 
through kindly treatment. During several winters, I had a 
shelf attached to one of the pillars of my piazza, on which 
we kept food for the winter birds. They seldom came 
before the snows, and when they did at last put in an ap- 
pearance it was comical to see the air of confidence with 
which an old beneficiary of the institution would alight 
and begin pecking at the food, while his companions, more 
accustomed to the slings and arrows of outragous boys, 
than to kindness, would hold aloof, perhaps requiring two 
or three visits to accustom them to the feeling that they were 
safe so near our windows. 

While I have been busy with these recollections, my boat 
swings wide in the current, and crushes the delicate frin, 
of ice-work along the trunk of a half-submnerged cedar. In- 
stantly, a splash, and up from the other side of a matted 
tangle of logs and brush, with cry and flutter, risetwo beau- 
tiful mallards a hundred yards away, with the green head of 
the drake shining in the sun, as he takes his way across the 
frozen lake. Aha! So there is life amid the snow and ice 
after all—and see that mink gliding along the surface of the 

water like a serpent over the land. And what is that in the 
edge of the open water of the river where it shows clear and 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 






We all three fired together. One cub fell dead, the other 
scored a clean miss, while my bear came down just as full 
of fight as she was of lead. 

The dog was under her as she came, and one terrific hug 
with her forepaws and a dig with her hinder ones finished 
the poor cur outright. Then she rose and made forme. I 
was busy shoving down another load in my gun, but she 
would have been on me before I had the wad down, had not 
one of my men shoved his bayonet upon his gun and met 
her with its full length of steel between the forelegs as she 
rose for a hug. 

It took two or three thrusts to disable her, and by that 
time I had my gun reloaded, and I gave the second cub, yet 
in the tree, a quietus in the shape of thirteen buckshot right 
in his face as he looked down savagely at the slayers of his 
mamma and brother. 

We were a proud set of hunters, you bet. We had been 
gone but a little over an hour and went back with three 
bears and no loss but one mangy dog. 

Jim Eagan vowed he’d never forgive me for letting him 
be killed. But a five-dollar gold piece and the pelt of the 
old bear satisfied him, and he smoked the pipe of peace from 
a plug of ‘‘old nayy” that came from the same hands. 

Next time I'll tell you how the wild hogs treed me on 
Sanybel Island, near the mouth of the Caloosahatchie, and 
= i semething beside a deer on a fire-hunt on the same 
island. 











black against the snow? Yes, three of them, winter ducks; 
but I believe they have seen me. Yes, there they go; well, 
never mind. Ididn’t expect any game, but just came out 
for air and exercise. Then remarked the ‘‘still small voice:” 
‘‘That being the case, why did you pull on’em with the 
left barrel at extra long range? Answer me that.” There 
may have been something in the query, but I’m all out of 
practice anyhow. 

But soft—they have turned, and another shell slides into 
the barrel, and on they come before the wind down river. 
They swerve to the left, and just brush the tops of the tall 
cedars as they whistle past, but the old ten-bore swings well 
forward of their line cf flight, and the heavy reports ring 
across the echoing ice. Crash! crash! through the cedars 
—there you are, my friends, and now I come to think of it, 
I did mean to bring home a dinner, if I could. I remember 
saying something to that effect before I left the house. X. 

CENTRAL Lake, Michigan, April 7. 


TWO BEAR HUNTS IN FLORIDA. 
BY NED BUNTLINE. 


‘yOCTOR HENSHALL’S interesting descriptions of his 
winter cruise in the Flower Land of Ponce de Leon 
carried me back on Memory’s tireless wing to four years of 
hard service in the Seminole war, from 1838 to 1842, and 
over the very grounds, only much more of them, which the 
Doctor covered without peril, except from wind and wave. 
When I was there the rifle of the keen-eyed red man rung 
out the death knell of many a brave map, and not a step 
could be taken, even in the very outskirts of the few towns 
in the Territory, that was free from deadly peril. 

Many persons were killed and scalped within sight of St. 
Augustine, and the road from there to Jacksonville is yet 
lined with the graves of victims to the Indians’ hate. 

In the Everglades, where the Doctor made one visit, 1 have 
spent many watchful, active weeks hunting out the cunning 
foemen, and the Big Cypress, Okochobee and the whole net- 
work of lagoons and islands on the entire coast were as 
familiar to me then as the streets of New York have been 
since. 

But to my story. In 1840 we captured a sub-chief named 
Chiee, who had been outlawed by the tribe for running 
away with another chief’s wife. He was a fighter, as one of 
our men killed outright by his rifle and another mortally 
wounded proved when we took him. 

Our — him alive was ordered, for the purpose of se- 
curing him for a guide, for it was thought, outlawed as he 
wasamong his own people, he would not hesitate to lead us to 
their camps and hiding places. But he was true to his race. 
Though we gave him i eand treated him and his squaw 
and baby well, he never showed us an Indian camp until 
after it was deserted, nor put us on a trail fresh enough to 
follow with a chance of success. 

Of course he was kept under guard when in camp, but I 
used sometimes to take him out in my canoe to see him 
spear fish. He could see a fish further and strike it more 
surely with the grains than any one else I ever have seen. 

One day I sat in the stern of my canoe, my rifle between 
my knees, while I used my paddle to steer and propel the 
cypress, Chiee standing up forward, spear in hand, as I ran 
the canoe along the ouler shore of Upper Matacumbe, the 
next island on the reef above Indian Key. 

It was turtle-layiug season, and suddenly a huge black 
bear stalked out on the beach on the hunt for turtle eggs—a 
favorite food with them. 

He was not one hundred yards off, and Chiee, who was 
nearest, as the boat was bows on, whispered: 

“Give me gun— me shoot bear!” 

Thoughtlessly and very foolishly I reached the rifle for- 
ward, and in a second he had it in his hand. 

Then, as he cocked it, he gave me a look that chilled 


A HUNTING HORN. 
HOW TO MAKE, BUT NOT TO BLOW, YOUR OWN HORN. 


_ are pleased to say to a correspondent from Bing- 
hampton, N. Y., who makes some inquiries as te blow- 
ing horns, that I can probably give him all needed informa- 
tion upon the subject, for I am well skilled in that line of 
mechanism. It does not become me to ‘‘blow my own horn” 
in regard to it, but I can safely say that I have the capacity 
to make one which is good enough for me, and can give 
anyone who is a born mechanic such instructions as will 
enable him to be successful without ‘‘spoiling a horn.” 

While on a visit to a well-known city, situated not far 
from Mason and Dixon’s line, I became acquainted with 
Hon. John E. Kenna, now a Senator from West Virginia. 
Both of us being fond of the gun and its accompaniments, 
we naturally drifted into subjects connected with a sports- 
man’s life and accoutrements, Kenna is a fox-hunter, and 
all fox-hunters ought to havea horn. He asked if I could 
tell him where he could get a good one. I asked him if he 
had any mechanical genius, and being told that he could at 
least make a hen-coop, I stated that I could oT give him 
the desired information—‘‘Make it yourself.” ave him 
the instructions, and when I met him again, several months 
thereafter, he invited me to call at his room and see a speci- 
men of his handicraft. I did so, and he exhibited to me 
two horns of his own make which were quite equal in tone 
= to any which ever came from my practiced 
hand. 

And now for the instructions. Get a steer horn, from 14 
to 18 inches long, not over four years’ growth. Let it be 
as gently tapering as possible. With a small wire, measure 
the length of the hollow, and mark on the outer side where 
the solid horn commences. Saw off the tip, about an inch 
and a fourth above that. Force a small piece of pointed 
timber in the horn, and nail it, so that in working you can 
keep the horn confined and steady. Then draw from the 
tip down the horn, for an inch or more, four lines along the 
center of the horn. Now fasten the horn by the piece of 
wood in a vice, and with a small bit bore the hole, using 
your lines to guide you. This will enable you to hit the apex 
of the interior core. After this is done, saw around the horn, 
at the base of what you want for the funnel, and with a 
drawing-knife and a wood rasp and a sharp knife and sand- 
every vein in my body. It said as plain as words could have | paper, shape it to suit yourself. My idea is to have it a gentle 
expressed it: funnel shape. When all this is done, if the hole is too small, 

*<T’ll kill and scalp you and then paddle off a free man!” it may be. reamed out with a beveled bit. Take out the 

We were out of reach of help—I really thought my time | piece of timber, and try the tone. If it suits, cut off the butt 
had come. end, and all is right. If too coarse in tone, then take off a half 

But through life a rare gift—stoical presence of mind—has | inch ata time, until you are satisfied. If you wish to polish 
been mine. Scared as I really was, I did not show it; but | it, rub it with a woolen rag, tallow and powdered charcoal. 
quietly, with a smile on my face, said: If your correspondent will follow these directions and 

“Shoot the bear, Chiee, or he’ll turn and get off in the fails, I will be ready to ‘‘qualify” that nature never meant 
woods!” him for a mechanic, and if that is his trade he had better 

Perhaps he thought of the scarlet blanket I had given | quit it and go at something else. I succeeded in my first 
his squaw and the nice flannel I had bought for the papoose | effort, and have the horn now. It is as good an one as ever 
to roll in—perhaps he hated to leave them behind, as he | was pressed to a huntsman’s lips. This horn was made in 
must have done had he shot me. Any way the stern look | Arkansas in 1856. 1 have made many since that time, and 
of fiery hate left his visage. He muttered: they are scattered around among my friends in this State 

“Good! You no ’fraid of Chiee!” and South Carolina, the disciples of Nimrod, who often 

Then turning, he raised the rifle to his shoulder, held it | make them ring over hill and vale, at the opening and close 
but a second for aim, fired, and the bear fell, shot stone | of a hunt. 
dead—the half-ounce yager ball going through his head just| Some eon ago I had the pleasure of a hunt in one of the 
below the base of his ears, the very spot for sure work. seaboard counties, and there met a plain, but worthy old 

Handing me the empty rifle, which I quickly reloaded fellow, who had become possessed of the idea that he was 
and kept in my own ron f thereafter, Chiee paddled to the | ‘‘called” to blow the horn of Zion. I thought then and 
beach, and we soon had a four-hundred-pound bear in the | think now that he was laboring under a gross error as 
canoe and were heading back for camp on Indian Key. to the author of his mission. That bunt and some of 

My next bear was killed only three days later. its incidents I have heretofore narrated in the columns 

Jim Eagan, one of our pilots, who had been down to Key | of the Forest AnD STREAM. He had a rusty old horn, 
West to see his family, came back with a dog, which he said | whose tone was very much like that of many I have 
was good for bear, deer or any other four-footed game. heard in our wa, about the hour of 12 M.,used to call the 

I thought I’d try it, for the beach was all tracked up with | laborers from the field for the pu of “refreshment.” 
bear signs, the animals ranging there in the night for dead | One sound was as good as another for that. I felt kindly 
fish, turtle eggs, etc. toward the old man, and promised to present him with one, 

So I took the dog and half a dozen seamen in one of our | which would not only look better, but sound better. So, 
boats and went up to the upper end of Matacumbe and let | about two monthsthereafter, I forwarded it to my friend, Col. 
the dog out, following him myself with a couple of men | T.,to bedelivered. He got iton a Saturday, about 8 o’clock 
armed with muskets. I carried my double-barreled Man- | in the morning, and immediately sent his son with it. The 
ton, an English gun, flint-lock originally, very old, but the | preacher’s horse was already saddled to take him to a place 
best barrels I ever shot through. about ten miles off, where he had an ‘‘appointment” for that 

The dog was off as soon as he touched ground, yelping at | day. When he got the horn he put on his spectacles and 
every jump, running through the thick growth of sea grape, | looked at it allover. Then he putitto his mouth and blew, 
mahogany and I know not what other trees, at a rate which | with short intermissions, for nearly half an hour. Placing 
left us far behind. it in a drawer, he mounted his steed, met his hearers, but 

But soon we heard sharp, continuous barking, and oue of | held forth that day with a sermon a full hour shorter than 
my men said he had treed the game. usual, so as to enable him to get to his horn again. So soon 

e pushed on, and in a distance of perhaps eighty or | as he reached home and stabled his nag, he got out the musi- 
ninety rods came up to where we could see the dog tearing | cal instrument and made the woods echo with its cadences. 
around at the foot of a thick-branched tree not over twenty | At least this is the tale which was told to me. Lincline, how- 
feet high, and perhups ten inches in diameter at the root. ever, to think that the facts were somewhat highly colored. 

Getting closer we saw, to our astonishment, one old bear, I may as well say that I think no sportsman’s horn should 
u very large one, and two cubs about half grown. be longer than twelve inches. A short horn is so much 

I was but a boy in years, though an acting lieutenant in | more easily handled in the woods than a long one, and be- 
rank, and as soon as Toes up in easy range told the men | sides has, to my ear, much more music in it. 
to each pick a cub and 1’d riddle the old one. ° If your correspondent alluded to desires a pretty horn, 

I had thirteen number one buckshot in each barrel and | and to keep it so, he must not let it rust. That it will do, 
had no idea the old bear could take that dose and live long | unless hogives it attention. It should be dried always after 
enough to growl. a hunt, with soft flannel, and rubbed with tallow occasion- 
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ally. He should observe, also, that in making the horn he 
does not get it too thin. It ought to be neariy, if not quite, 
an eighth of an inch thick. If so, it is less likely to get 
cracked, and besides, can be heard further. ; 
Now, if I have succeeded in giving your correspondent, 
or any of your readers, a point of information touching 
the subject of which I have written, [ shall esteem myself 
as fortunate. WELLS. 


INCIDENTS OF A FRONTIER MARCH. 


[* August, 1879, I was with a small detachment of men— 
eight men and ten horses—in Long Valley, on the Pay- 
ette River, Idaho, when we suddenly came upon an old fe- 
male grizzly bear with two cubs. One of the party—an old 
bear hunter—dismounted and another, mounted, started af- 
ter the bears. Theold one would rise up—she seemed as 
tall as aman--—look at the advancing man and horseman, 
then get down and trying to keep her cubs in front made 
for the woods, 200 to 800 yaids away. As soon as the men 
began firing she ran off leaving her cubs, which were soon 
dispatched. ; 

The night before this occurred—just as we were going to 
camp—a large cinnamon bear and a cougar (mountain lion, 

anther, Felis concolor), jumped fromy the bauks of the 
fittle stream we had selected for a bivouac. The cougar 
reached cover before we could shoot aud made the forest 
resound with the most terrific yells I ever heard. This 
notwithstanding a recent writer in the Naturalist states that 
panthers do not yell. The cinnamon also escaped. 

These animals were not twenty yards apart when we first 
saw them, and we were not more than twice that distance 
when they jumped, as our horses did too. 

The horseman in the chase after the cubs,rode two or three 
times almost over a fine buck, Which was lying in the tall 
yrass. The buck bent his head down close, but did not stir. 

fter the cubs were secured, a man walked up to within a 
few yards of the deer and fired; he jumped up and ran off, 
but was brought down very prettily by the next shot before he 
got out of range. We left the deer and bear, to push on to 
camp, intending to return in the morning. Returning we 
found only a portion of the deer left—the rest having been 
eaten by our old bear or a cougar. Being short of rations we 
skinned the cubs, but found their flesh so strong as to be un- 
eatable. Black and cinnamon bear meat is not unpalatable, 
but from grizzly, young or old—spare me. How we worried 
on over mountains, through burning forests, for eight 
days, with only a fool-hen and a salmon to stretch out 
the three days’ rations we started with, is all too personal to 
be of general interest. We found that coffee grounds eaten 
after drinking the decoction were of considerable service in 
keeping up the strength. 

The railroad has now almost reached Boise, and made ac- 
cessible the Payette (upper) and Salmon River mountains, 
wh re can be found as fine sporting ground as America af- 
fords. 1 W., U.S A. 

VANCOUVER Barracks, Washington Territory. 


In a recent issue ‘‘P. E. B.,” of Weld, Maine, says some 
true things of the bear’s nature. He says, ‘‘the mothers of 
all animals stand by their young and fight for them asa 
general rule, especially if the infant isin trouble and gives the 
alarm of distress.” ‘This latter clause is one of the principal 
incentives of the bear’s anger toward mankind, as I may par- 
tially illustrate by the following incident: 

In the winter of 1878-79, while stopping at Crystal River, 
Fla., some timber cutters came up from the islands on the 
coast, and reported a bear’s nest with young, and wanted 
Nick Barco and myself to return with them and get the 
young ones. We started the next day, arriving on the 
ground just before sunset. All hands being anxious to see 
the bear and hear the cubs playing among themselves, as 
had been reported, we determined to go to the nest that 
day. We accordingly went within twenty-five or thirty 
feet of the nest, and could easily hear the cubs, but could 
not see them, and we decided that the wisest course would 
be not to disturb them until we were sure that the mother 
was disposed of, as, if we set them to crying beforehand, 
the mother would realize their danger and &ght more than 
we desired. This theory proved correct in this instance. 
After about a half hour of searching, and wishing for the 
bear to show herself, Nick discovered her through the brush, 
walking toward the nest, and when within about two feet 
of it he fired a charge of buckshot into ner side, when she 
immediately returned into the thick brush the same way 
she came, growling and snarling all the way. About one 
hundred yards from the nest she lay down, and never got 
up. After satisfying ourselves that she would not come 
back, we took the young—three altogether—one having a 
few white hairs on his breast. The young were quite small 
—could be held on the hand or put into an ordinary ousi- 
ness-coat pocket. Their eyes were open and blue, but they 
had no teeth when taken. They began to cut their tecth 
about two weeks after. A. B. D. 

New Haven, Conn. 








THE NEW YORK SOCIETY. 


TS last of the spring meetings of the New York Association 
for the Protection of Game was held at Pinard’s on the 
evening of Monday, the 8th. The President, Hon. R. B. 
Roosevelt, was in the chair. Mr. Thomas N. Cuthbert, Sec- 
retary, read a communication from Mr. William J. Weldon, 
Rouse’s Point, N.Y., calling attention to the large quantity of 
fish caught by nets in the waters of Lake Champlain and in 
that vicinity during the spring and summer months. The 
writer asks if there is no law in the State of New York 
whereby fish caught by nets in the waters of other States, 
but sent to the former State for transhipment or sale can be 
seized, or if there is no fish or game constable in that vicinity 
to look after that unlawful traffic? Surely, the writer adds, 
something should be done without delay to stop it. The 
— was referred to the Committee on Game 
aws. 

The Townsend and O’Connor bills for the amendment of 
the existing laws for the protection of game, now before the 
Legislature, were discussed and referred to the Legislative 
Committee on Game Laws, with full power to act upon be- 
half of the association in relation thereto. 

A communication from the State Association was received 
asking for prizes to be donated to the coming convention. 
After some discussion it was decided not to offer prizes for 
pigeon shooting. A motion was then made to encourage 
fiy-casting at the fall tournament of the Rod and Reel Asso- 
ciation by offering a prize. This was also lost. 

The Chairman appointed Dr. John W. Greene, ex-Senator 
Alfred Wagstaff and Mr. Wisner H. Townsend delegates to 


the annual convention of the State Association for the Pro- 
tection of Fish and Game, at Niagara Falls. 

Mr. Myers thought that trout should not be exposed for 
sale early on the morning of April 1, as it was plain that 
they had been caught the day before. The President re- 
marked that the association had this question before them 
often before and had declined to express any opinign on it. 
He then asked Mr. Blackford, who was the guest of the 
evening, to give his views on the subject. Mr. Blackford 
said that it was a question that had been put to him often. 
He instructed his men to scrutinize all boxes of fish sent 
and to receive none before April1. The lawallowed their 
sale at that time and he did not see why he should decline 
to sell them as long as all other dealers had them. For him- 
self, he was a strict observer of the laws, and if it appeared 
best to make the law so that trout could be caught on the 
first day but not exposed for sale until the second he saw no 
objection to it. All dealers would then be on the same 
footing. 

Mr. Blackford also said that the difficulties in the way of 
enforcing the game laws were growing less year by year. 
‘I'he public were being educated up to the matter, and mar- 
ket-dealers appeared to be williny to do all in their power 
for the protecticn of fish and game. He understood that a 
bill before the Legislature proposed to increase the number 
of State Game Constables by appointing eight additional 
men, and suggested that the association should use its in- 
fluence to secure the appointment of two, to be located in 
New York and Brooklyn. 

At the close of the meeting the members of the association 
enjoyed their customary cup r, which was served by Pinard. 
After coffee and cigars ha on served, President Roosevelt 
gave an interesting history of his fishing and shooting ex- 
periences in Southern waters. 


Dakota Witprow. Notes.—Crow Creek Agency, D. 
T., April 4.—We have just had a second edition of winter 
here. About three weeks ago the ducks and geese began to 
show themselves. As we were having some fine warm 
weather the Indians began to plow, and had sown consider- 
able wheat, when we had a radical change; the thermometer 
went from between 70° and 80° down below zero in six or 


eight hours, and since then we have had a continued series of - 


snowstorms until last Monday, when the sun came out and 
the wind came round into the south. The ducks and geese 
at once took advantage of the weather and the flight was 
quite heavy. Since then the wind has changed into the 
north, and the flight of geese has about stopped again. The 
ducks still stay around. I went out last night and got my 
first ducks for the season. 1 killed three bluebills, one mal- 
lard, one redhead, and one green-winged teal. I killed 
them in some little pond holes that were filled by the melting 
of the snow. Some of your correspondents complain of the 
inevitable negro with his ‘‘Zulu” in the South (though I don’t 
see why the poor negro with his $2.50 Zulu is not 
as much entitled to his ducks and geese as is the white 
sportsman with his Westley Richards hammerless gun, with 
Whitworth’s patent fluid compressed steel barrels at $575.00.) 
Here it is the poor lone Indian, and he does not have the 
Zulu, but the antiquated old muzzle-loader or musket cut off. 
You will generally find him just ahead of you, and if he 
does not make out to kill the game, he willsurely scare them 
away.—PU-TIN-HIN-SA-HA. 


Dayton, O., April 9.—Millions of mallards and fat little 
teals are now swarming in the reservoirs, marshes and lakes 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, and the hunters are 
banging away. Its too early yet to wiite of fishing, but 
mention that the true knights of the joint rod are planning 
for the May raid among the bass of old Erie. oodcock 
came to the Miami Valley about the middle of March, al- 
though not plenty. Snipe are coming in, and the hunters, 
so long idle or croning over stories of former exploits, are 
rigging up for the marshes. On Friday, Apri! 6, several 
parties went to the Carlisle lakes, while others hunted 
through the marshes at Byron and Frost’s. Gustav Sander 
and Charles Whealen bagged seventeen snipe and twenty- 
two plover; John W. Dickson and Adolph Sander got an 
cqual number with the first party; John Stvecklein and Mike 
Donohue brought in nine; anc the next day Phil. Wenz 
bagged twenty-four birds. Quail were so scarce last fall that 
the dogs had a lazy time of it; therefore will require careful 
handling in the field. Hunters in this section are changing 
preference from setters to pointers. A fine pair of young black 
ducks (wild), caught on Lake Ontario, were presented to 
Phil. Wenz, a miller below Dayton. Last fall they started 
to fly away, but, making a circle of several miles, came 
back, and flying around for awhile, returned to the pond 
near the mill and have never since tried to leave, although 
often uneasy. The hen has been laying, and two broods of 
young ducks will be hatched.—S1nex. 


Cuicaco Notrs.—Chicago, April 14.—Chicago sports- 
men have had a surfeit of shooting, and in spite of all this, 
there is little news to chronicle. The ducks have been very 
plentiful in all varieties about the city, but the game law of 
the State of Indiana closes on ducks to-morrow, Sunday, 
April 15, and as most of the Chicago clubs have their club 
houses in that State on the northern water courses, it can be 
seen by the readers of the Forest AND STREAM, that this 
will throw a damper on the boys. Still many are out in- 
dustriously looking for snipe. The latter seems scarce as 
yet. Abe Klinman, the veteran shot, has just returned 
from Lake Senachwine. He has been therefor six weeks 
and killed plenty of ducks and some snipe. He reports the 
shooting at this little Illinois lake as being very good, but 
says he left only little fellows. Ed. Price and James Wat- 
son returned yesterday from English Lake, where they had 
a fine time. irt Dexter, our great lower sportsman, has 
been enjoying good shooting at New Barton Bay, on the 
Mississippi River, just above Keithsburg, and where he has 
a steam yacht as a hunting boat. Lydstan, Eich, Organ, 
Pond, and the rest of Chicago’s great hunters have been out 
oo the various club grounds. Matters are quieting down.— 

PECTAL. 


Marne Notes—Oxford, Me. , April 18.—Wild ducks were 
seen to-day for the first time this spring, flying northward 
in small flocks. The boys are having fine sport banging 
away at the muskrats, of which there are plenty. Excellent 
black bass fishing can be obtained here after the first of July, 
boats, guides, etc., at reasonable prices; also good pickerel 
fishing. The Oxford Gun Club voted to go to Rangeley the 
ist of June, Now look out for deers.—L. N. E. 


Mare Deer Butcuers.—Oxford, Maine, April 16.— 
| Editor Forest and Stream: For several years a herd of deer 
have been known to roam about the vicinity of North 
Waterford, and have been allowed to go unmolested, though 
at times their winter yards have been within a few rods of 
the = ghia On the 27th of March some men came from 
Lovell, Me., and gave chase and captured two deer, which 
they took away inapung. A few days after they captured 
a third doe and two bucks, which latter, being unruly, were 
hitched up to a tree and very conveniently strangled them- 
selves while the men were taking the doe away. Another 
deer was run down with dogs, and was said to have been so 
mangled that it was necessary to kill it, and was dispatched 
by Stoneham, Me., parties. There is considerable indigna- 
tion expressed by the North Waterford people, and without 
doubt the matter will be thoroughly investigated. The law 
prohibits hunting for or destroying in any manner any deer 
between January 1 and October 1; and, it would seem 
that this properly came under its provisions, to say nothing 
of the premature birth and death of a pair of young fawns 
after the capture of one of the does. This style of hunting 
is getting to be a little too common, Only a few days before 
a similar case was reported from one of the towns further 
north, and I have been told that parties in Newry have been 
indicted and fined for a similar offense. The law is evidently 
intended to protect the deer through close time, and I fail to 
find any provision for taking them, even alive,during that time. 
These cases will probably settle the question. = person 
may oe kill any dog found hunting deer. If people 
will generally follow the example of our North Waterford 
neighbors, there will be less difficulty in enforcing our 
game laws, and there will be more game.—SyYLVAN DALE. 


. 


Wiip TurRKEys In CALIroRNIA.—We find the following 
item in the Los Angeles Zimes of recent date: ‘*Wild tur- 
keys are now to be seen on sale at San Francisco poultry 
stands—the first that have been noticed by the press of that 
city, we believe. They are claimed to be the produce of 
the pioneer wild turkeys of California, came from Marin, 
and are selling for thirty cents the pound. The Call says 
the progenitors of these birds were brought from the East 
at a cost of $40 each, but we have an impression that the 
first wild turkeys brought to this State were imported some 
years ago by Judge Caton, of Ottawa, IIll., and placed on 
the Island of Santa Cruz, where they have thrived and mul- 
tiplied greatly. They now afford fine shooting. The Amer- 
ican wild turkey is a noble bird, and there be those who 
hold that it should have been given the place of the national 
bird of freedom instead of the eagle. Its acquisition by 
California will prove a substantial gain to the game list.” 
This is the first we have read or heard of there being wild 
turkeys in this State, if we may except an instance in which 
some domestic turkeys left aranch neur Pino, Placer county, 
last year, and took to the brush, where they were at last 
accounts, having become as wild as any sportsman could 
wish. If they have not been killed off they may increase 
and in the course of time furnish good sport for gunners,— 
Sacramento Bee. 


PINNATED GROUSE FOR DELAWARE.—The Delaware 
State Game Association are about planting one hundred 

rairie chickens in their State. There are many sections of 

elaware where the pinnated grouse will thrive, and we are 
sure this enterprising society will see to it that the birds are 
protected. The association intends also to stock the waters 
of the State with game fish. Two million young shad will 
this season be placed in the Delaware River by the New 
Jersey Fish Commission.—Homo. 

Philadelphia, April 16.—It is positive that some of the 
pinnated grouse put out in New Jersey by the West Jersey 
Game Protection Association have lived. Several have 
lately been seen near Hammonton. Mr. John 8, Davis, 
well known in Philadelphia as en ardent and observing 
sportsman, while shooting near Andalusia, N. J., during 
the past season, put up one, which he certainly identified as 
a prairie chicken, and another bird during the same day 
which he thinks was of the same species. The first got up 
near him, and he heard the peculiar note which the pinnatcd 
grouse gives when startled. Mr. Davis knows what a 
prairie chicken is, and with the writer on Western trips has 
shot many.—Homo. 


Micuiean.—Grand Rapids.—J. Hazzard Card, of Pleas- 
ant P. O., Kent county, Mich., killed an American swan, 
(probably a last year’s bird) on Cranbury Lake, lying partly 
in Alpine township, Kent county, and partly in Wright 
township, Ottowa county, Mich., on the 11th of April, out 
of a flock of forty-two birds. This bird measures six feet 
three inches from tip to tip of wings, and four feet one inch 
from end of bill to tip of tail. eight 14 lbs. 8 ozs. It is 
in immature, slaty and reddish-brown plumage. My in- 
formant could not tell as to the size or color of the rest of 
the flock. The evening before this bird was killed a large 
flock passed over this city, swinging around from north to 
west and northwest in the directon of Cranbury Lakc. 
That night a severe storm struck us from northeast.—E, 8. 
HOLMES, 


TENNESSEE, —Nashville.—L. Valentine, Burt Bray, and J. 
N. Brooks,recently killed one hundred — and twenty ducks, 
near Bowling Green, Ky, Several fine bags of snipe have 
been made here, the birds being more numerous, and remain- 
ing longer than usual._—J. D. H. 





MrnneEsora,—Mantorville, April 10.—Ducks have not. 


been as plenty before for three years as they are this spring. 





Messrs. W. C. Birchmore, R. 8S. Gilliam, Jim Porter and 
Frank Gilliam tramped down in Greene one day last week to 
take a bird hunt. They passed one farm and kept up such a 
shooting that all the ne: thought that there was another 
war on d. One was burning brush, and he threw his coat 
in the fire and ran to the house and fainted, hallooing judg- 
ment. Another said he heard some powerful blasts over 
about Powell’s mills, and a white man said he be d—d if an 
accident hadn’t happened. Another cool-headed old farmer 
had his children cutting briars, and he sent them all to the 
house and locked them up, and whipped some of them because 
they looked out the That was a day of demoralization 


in that county, and the next day some of the vexed —— 
came to Maxeys and swore out a bill of damages against the 
parties, butthe hunters a This is no eee: 
tion, but Staay. facts, and they _ 
Oglethorpe (Ga.) Echo. 


bagged fifty-seven 
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Sea and River Fishing. 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 





should not long brood over a fishless water. There are 
well-stocked streams yet.to be cast upon, and the time is 
pot far distant when the now troutless ones will be cleft 
with their swift fins and glowing with their bonnie sides. 
Let us take heart of grace, enjoy with gratitude, and ‘“‘pre- 
serve” with zeal. 


‘“Tis life to young anglers in early spring time, 
In the spring time all so fair, 

Through the meadows to go, where primroses grow, 
A-breathing the sweet, mild air. 

When the butterfly comes and the great bee hums 
Round the sallow bush gosling clad, 

And a ‘tweet, tweet,’’ sing the dicky birds sweet, 
Then the heart of the angler is glad.”’ 








































































ANGLING RESORTS.—We shall be glad to have for publi- 
cation notes of good fishing localities. Will not our oorre- 
spondents favor us with notes of desirable points for angling 
excursions? 


OLD ANGLING BOOKS. 


A SHORT time ago we noticed the new edition of the ‘‘Bib- 

liotheca Piscatoria,” by Mes:rs. Westwood and Satch- 
ell. The revision by Mr. Satchell was entirely a labor of 
love, and he has rendered angling literature a great service 
by not taking his information at second hand, and in con- 
sequence his hook is of the greatest value possible and one 
that the buyer of angling books can not well dispense with. 
As instances of the thorough manner in which he has done 
his work we cite the following: 

The ‘Treatise of Fysshynge,” etc., attributed to Dame 
Juliana Berners, or Barnes, was looked up, not only in the 
different editions, but also in the manuscript. The only 
known manuscript of the ‘‘Treatyse of Fysshyng,” printed 
in the 1496 edition of the ‘‘Boke of St. Albans,” formerly in 
the possession of Mr. Herbert, afterward of Mr. Haslewood, 
and now in the famous Denison collection, has been exam- 
ined by Mr. Satchell. who finds it to contain an independent 
text of a date not later (says Professor Skeat) than 1450. It 
is drawn from the same original as that printed in 1496, but 
instead of the ‘‘readings between it ard the printed copy” 
being, as alleged, (Pickcring’s reprint, 1827, preface) ‘‘very 
few and unimportant,” it varies the phrase throughout, and 
in many places varies the sense, besides containing many 
short passages not included in the printed version. Mr. 
Satchel) is preparing the text for publication, and as it is 
unfortunately imperfect, will supply the lacune from the 
edition of 1496, which will also be printed by him with a 
bibliographical introduction, the matter on each page of the 
two volumes being made to correspond to facilitate com- 
parison of the two texts. 

The same careful search in Walton’s work has revealed 
some new points regardiag the first (1653) edition of the 
‘Compleat Angler.” Mr. Satchell has noticed that there 
exist two impressions of this hook, or certainly of signature 
F., and he would be glad to have the reports of possessors 
of the volume as to which of the two their copies belong. 
One has the woodcut at the foot of page 81, with the words 
‘the description of a trout” above it; the other has the 
woodcut in the text, seven lines from the bottom of the 
page, and without superscription. Tne three copies in the 
British Museum are all of the latter form, while several 
copies in other collections prove to be of the former. 

Mr. Satchell’s address is: Thomas Satchell, Downshire 
Hill House, London, N. W., and we hope that any of our 
readers who may have the books in their possession will 
communicate with him. 


angler is to see that his tackle, in every minute detail, is in 
prime and thoroughly usable order. Rods, flies, leaders, 


temper, not to the fish—if they are in a condition to prove a 
failure at the critical moment. I once fished with a friend 
who had left his bait behind him, at home, distant several 
miles. Fortunately, I was well provided to share with him; 
but “it might have been” otherwise, and our long-expected 
fishing day have proven a blank one—4. ¢., as to well-stocked 
creels. This, to be sure, was a ludicrous and unusual ‘‘ac- 
cidental occurrence” to a careful and precise angler; there- 
fore, the more careful ~— those of an opposite class to be. 
Hold hard, there! My homily is ended, brethren of the 
angle, and its application may be made by whomsoever 
will. 

The winter, also, is ended, and the face of nature begins 
to smile; the meadows will soon be ‘‘wearin’ of the green,” 
and, before we are aware, the May fly will be dancing its 
brief life over many a ‘‘pretty water,” and may we ‘‘be there 
to see.” Tosee? Yes, tosee and to feel the resistance of 
the trout as we ‘‘strike” and prepare for—what the fish may 
be preparing for us! 


“Fishing weather’s coming, lads, 
Look to your rods and flies! 
Winter soon shall pass away, 
Hope and spring will gain the day, 
And sport delight your eyes.” 
O. W. R. 


FLORIDA FISHING. 


I HAVE just returned from a four months’ trip to Florida 

and traveled quite extensively over the State, including 
the Kissimmee country, Indian River and the lake region. 
Everywhere I went I tried the fishing, and on the whole, the 
results were not satisfactory as to the catch, but I enjoyed 
the fishing all the same. 

I first tried fishing for black bass in the large lakes about 
Maitland and Winter Park in Orange county, in the month 
of December, but while I saw plenty of fish jumping, it 
seemed almost impossible te take them, although I tried live 
bait, trolling, bobbing, and fly-fishing, at all times of the day 
and in all kinds of weather. 

An old settler told me they were hard to take because the 
water was tom clear. So do not go to the clear water lakes 
of Florida for fishing at the same time of the year that I did. 

The month of January I passed at Kissimmee city on 
Lake Tahopekaliga, and in this lake I had all the fishing a 
sportsman could wish. The water in the lake is coffee- 
colored like the water in the St. John’s River. The lake is 
about twenty miles long and about twelve miles wide in its 
widest part, and has a uniform depth of about twelve feet, 
and contains plenty of large-mouth black bass, pickerel, 
grinnel and catfish. Isawaman there who told me he 
caught a black bass by trolling that weighed fifteen pounds. 
The largest fish I caught was an eight-pound bass, five- 
pound pickerel, and a twelve-pound cat. The grinnel are 
very plenty, large and very voracious, and give good sport 
with rod and reel. The twelve-pound cat I captured with 
an eight-ounce fly-rod. The blue cat are not to be despised; 
they are very frisky and afford excellent sport. 

I reached my particular favorite spot by pulling across 
the lake from Kissimmee city to the mouth of a run a few 
hundred yards to the northward of what is known as Ex. 
celsior Island. There is a deep hole there, and I have had 
four fish hooked on four different lines at the same time, 
and as three of them were attached to light fly-rods, you 
can easily imagine the sport and excitement. 

F. W. Dicks. 





WITH HACKLES AND GENTLES. 


IX. 
An Angler’s Look “‘ Around and About.” 


‘Fishing weather’s coming, lads, 
The winter dies apace ; 
Dark and boist’rous days awhile 
Rob the streamlets of their smile, 
The landscape of its grace.” 


N this fickle climate the first day of April is far from a 
genial one, but, at its approach, the angler begins to feel 

in a different mood than for long days past, and eye and hand 
take the ‘‘ line of direction” to the shelves where his ang- 
ling hooks repose and to where his tackle is stored. His 
fishing blood begins to warm and his pulse to be feverish, 
and at the least suggestion of his pastime his thoughts run 


riot. 
‘**Sleeping we dream of what, awake, we wish— 


Dogs dream of bones and fishermen of fish.” 


On a passably fine day in early spring it is pleasant to 
walk by an old fishing-haunt and see the swollen stream 
prepare itself for the ‘‘ open ” season. To let the thoughts 
‘* hark back” to past successful days, hither and yon, or to 
forecast the possible creels yet to be. Even to look upon a 
favorite ‘‘water” from afar is very pleasant, and one 
returns to his fire and ‘‘ Walton” with a new and grateful 
zest. After such a reflective, or prospective, glance, it is 
meet to ‘“‘overhaul” one’s ‘‘kit” and make ready for the 
first cast of the season. 

This fly, or that leader, may have pleasant tales to tell of 
by-gone sport, and a glance into the well-worn creel will 
reveal—O, what fine specimens of conditioned trout, to be 
forever served up for memory to dine on. There are many 
streams inthe walks and drives of the angler that make him 
sad, because they are no longer tenanted. To the eye, how 
promising are many such! The water runs clear, but his 
shadow no more startles the wary fish, and the rifflesof the 
mimic waves seems to sound the gentle requiem of long-lost 
trout. Literally ‘‘fished to death” have such streams been, and 
by those (the more shame to them!) who should be far above 
the ignominy of bringing fingerlings to creel. 

Other streams there are, whose waters run defiled and 
muddy with the refuse of factories, and this is a sad sight, both 
to the trout and beauty-lover as well. In some cases a 
little cere or money might have saved the waters their foul 
degradation, and the trout might be as lusty therein to-day as 
in the‘ ‘forest primeval,’ before greed and utility barred beauty 
an equal right to its own. 

Many a time and oft have I stood upon a certain rude 
bridge 1 wot of, a L:idge spanning as likely a bit of trout 
water as one need + e, and sought a ‘‘rise.” It seemed 
as if there must be fish in that ‘‘deep,” and I would not 
cease trying till I have been compelled, again and again, 
to do so from lack. of any known lure. Then have I 
filled my pipe and sighed ‘it might have been.” This 
refrain is as bilter a charge for a pipe as it is for the 
heart, and after a little the “fragrant leaf” seemed to be 
void of solace, and I turned the ashes upon the lonel 
waters, where they disperscd like fond hopes upon Life’s 
fleeting tide. But, avaunt, melancholy, the growing, bud- 
ding year is no time for sadness, and the fisher’s heart 


VERMONT AND CANADA NOTES. 


HAVE at this moment received a letter from an old 

sporting frieud who resides in Franklin county, Vermout, 
giving me the welcome news that the lovers of the rod and 
gun in that county have at last thrown off their lethargy and 
have formed a society there for the purpose of protecting 
fish and game, and also will make an earnest effort to restock 
the depleted waters in that vicinity. Hon. Herbert 
Brainerd, one of the State Fish Commissioners, offers to 
procure for the society a quantity of S. fontinalis, rainbow 
trout and land-locked salmon fry, so that they can begin 
their work at once. You have started the ball, and now, 
gentlemen, keep it rolling. It wili be uphill work at first, 
but energy and perseverance’will surely overcome all ob- 
stacles, 

Two of the most noted net fishermen of Swanton, Yt., 
Messrs, Donaldson and Helliker, were a short time ago ar- 
rested while pursuing their nefarious work, and we are 
watching the action of those who have taken their punish- 
ment in hand, to see if it will be dealt out to them as they 
deserve, in full measure, or that it will be allowed to fizzle 
out and no good results come out of it. These men have 
openly violated the fishery laws for years, and have made it 
a standing boast that they would, and in spite of the game 
officers continue to do so, 

I passed the Matepedia and Rest'gouche rivers a few days 
ago and they were firmly ice-locked, and will continue in 
that state for some wecks yet. The trout and salmon sea- 
son in the province of Quebec and Maritime provinces will 
open late. 

te the pike-perch, or as we call them ‘‘dore,” taking fly, 
it is a common occurrence to take them in the St. om 
rence, Ottawa and Richelieu rivers, during the months of 
July and August, after sunset, on a white-winged fly, but 
during the daytime a live minnow is the most killing bait. 
In our cold Northern rivers they are a game fish, first cousin 
to the black bass, and when broiled are — to the 
bass in flavor. ANSTEAD. 
= Rurianp, V7., April 10, 1883. 


The first spring duty (due to his owm personal self) of the 


reels, lines and hooks are a mockery and a snare—to the 


way pees he 















































































THE SECRETS OF SALMON GROWTH. 
[From Blackwood’s Magazine, February, 1883.] 


{a the salmon has been asked, again and 
again, to render up the secrets of its life, it steadily 
refuses to reveal the number of its days or the time-table of 
its progress: from the moment it quits its watery nest till 
the period when it finds an honored place on our dinner- 
tables, many of its movements are shrouded in mystery. 
As was said once upon a time by the Ettrick Shepherd, 
who was a keen observer of the habits of Samo salar, 
‘*Whereabouts it goes to when it is putting on its flesh, or 
how long it takes to garni h its banes, neither me nor 
Charley Purdie can tell—it’s a problem.” And a problem, 
to all intents and purposes, it still remains. How many are 
the days of a salmon in the waters, and to use another 
phrase of James Hogg’s, ‘‘ How the fish fills in its time” 
from its cradle to its grave, are still puzzling questions 
alike to naturalists and fishery economists; while to the 
general public the ratio of growth of that or any other fish 
is, at all times, as a sealed book. When pater-familias is 
selecting the middle cut of a choice 33-lb. fish with which 
to grace his dinner-table and honor his guests, it may prob- 
ably occur to him to ask his fish-merchant what the age of 
that fine salmon perchance may be; but the fish merchant 
is most likely as ignorant as himself, and cannot tell him. 
Notwithstanding that the fact of its outgoings and incom- 
ings has been frequently diagnosed, the time-table of salmon 
life is full of mysterious blanks; it is in vain that men have 
assiduously watched these fish and taken note of their 
growth, and tried to find out at what periods they become 
reproductive, and at what age they die—such labors have 
not added much to the sum of our knowledge. 

Taking the salmon with which we have started asa basis 
of argument—the 33-Ib. fish referred to—it would be inter- 
esting indeed if its age could be correctly determined. 
Absurd stories and ridiculous conjectures have, we know, 
been at various times circulated about the rapid growth of 
this fine fish, but most of the tales told have required a very 
large pinch of salt to make them palatable, so manifold are 
the perplexities which beset the growth of this ‘‘monarch of 
the brook,” and so numerous are the dangers which a salmon 
has to encounter before it attains a weight of 33 lbs. avordu- 
pois! One of the controversies which environed the early 
life of the salmon has been singularly difficult to ‘‘put to 
silence.” The ‘‘parr question,” as it was called, had lasted 
and raged for sixty or seventy years, during which period 
the war of words and letters had been imbued with such a 
wonderful amount of vitality as to keep all who were inter- 
ested in the natural and economic history of the salmon in a 
perpetual state of excitement. The parr question is an old 
story now, but it is one which will bear to be told in a brief 
fashion 

Long ago—and to-day as well—many rivers were found at 
a particular season to be populous—to swarm, in fact, with 
a small finger-marked fish, which in Scotland was known as 
‘the parr,” but in England was called a ‘‘samlet” or ‘‘brand- 
ling.” Sixty years since there were men, naturalists and 
other experts, who said that these tiny things were ‘ ‘distinct 
fish,” and not young salmon. Indeed, some of the more 
lehrned of the brethren—Sir Humphry Davy was one of 
them, Dr. Knox the anatomist was another—said the parr 
was hybrid. Mr. Yarrell was pretty much of the same 
opinion, although he was less decided in his utterances than 
some other naturalists. In one place he states the pre- 
valeace of an opinion that parrs are hybrids and all of them 
males. His reason for saying that ‘‘the parr is not the 
young of the salmon” is worth stating; it is to the following 
effect: ‘‘Th t the parr is not the young of the salmon, or, 
indeed, of any other of the large species of salmonide, as 
still considered by some, is sufficiently obvious, from the 
circumstance that parr by hundreds may be taken in the 
rivers all the summer, long after the fry of the year of the 
larger migratory species have gone down to the sea.” 

To have said in those days that the parr was the young of 
the salmon was to court abuse, or at least ridicule; but for 
all that, there were men of original views who asserted their 
belief that the little fish which were so plentiful were un- 
doubtedly salmon in an early stage of growth, and that, in 
time, they would obtain the dignity of scaled fish, and be 
recognized as smolts—‘‘smolt” being at that date the name 
given to the recognized young of thesalmon. Among those 
who so believed was James Hogg, to whom reference has 
already been made; he repeatedly declared, ‘‘with all his 
might,” that he had seen the fish in the very act of changing 
—in other words, that he had more than once handled parr 
just as they were becoming smolts. ‘‘Have [ not held them 
in these hands many a time,” said the Shepherd, ‘‘just as the 
scales wereforming upon them? In fact, I have a hundred 
times rubbed off the newly-formed scales, and seen with my 
own eyes the marks of the parr, and no mistake about it,” 
The Shepherd certainly shed some degree of light over the 
darkness which then prevailed, and down to his day has 
surrounded the salmon, Moreover, the Shepherd was 
patriotic in his views—he knew that thousands of the parr 
were annualiy captured to fill the frying-pans of Tweedside, 
and his plea was, “Spare these young ones; let us rather 
eat them in a year or two, when they Lave become of an age 
to afford sport to the angier and tood to the people.” 

Another person who cntcred into the purr controversy 
with enthusiasm, but at the same time with more method 
than the Shepherd, was Mr. Shaw of Drumlaniig, forester 
to the Duke ot Buccleucu, Mr. Shaw, being at fist a little 
awkward in his method of manipulatian, contented hinself 
with privately gathering salmon eggs trom the “‘redds” 
on which they had been deposited by the female fish, and 
placing tiem in an enclosed place saw that they produced 
parr ; but on announcing his discovery and the method of 
it to some friends, he was told he had made a mistake, and 
that his fish weie not true parr but young salmon, ‘‘ They 
must be young salmon,” was said, ‘‘seeing that you got 
them from the eggs of that fish. But the Duke’s forester 
was not to be driven from his purpose ; and to make good 
his discovery he caught one day a few parr—it was on the 
11th of July, 1833, that he did so—and kept them in a pond 
until they had changed into smolts, which they did between 
April and the middle uf May, 1834. Yet in tue face of such 
a fact Mr. Shaw and his ‘‘ theory” were still discredited, 
To make sure of his ground, therefore, he repeated his ex- 
periments with a dozen parrs of larger growth, which he 
took frum a salmon-stream (the Nith), and in due time had 
the satisfaction of seeing them becoms smults—the change 


from parr to that more advanced stage of salmon life re- 
quiring a period of two _— to accomplish. 


On this very remarkable point of salmon bi phy Mr. 


Shaw met an opponent who traversed his views. oung 
of Invershin, gamekeeper to the Duke of Sutherland, 
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mon to be the parent of the parr.” 


riddle in natural history. 


as follows: 
Salmon eggs taken from the 


till about the 25th of the same month. 


= fourteen months old. 


old, being at that time in the river Tay. 


were seen, and by that time they had doubled their size. 
was first noticed and tested by Mr. Shaw of Drumlanrig, 


like result, was tried at Stormontfield. As regards female 


to give hope of their being able to perpetuate their kind; by 
far the greater portion of the females in their first year seem 
destitute of the most rudimentary signs of ova. 

As may be supposed, the operations carried on at Stor- 
montfield were taken advantage of to ascertain some facts 
as to the rate of growth of the fish. Various modes of 
marking the dcparting smolts were at different times 
adopted, so that, when any of them were caught, they 
might be recognized. Having some personal knowledge of 
what was done in the way of marking the smolts, and hav- 
ing more than once been present at the annual cxodus of 
these fish, the writer claims to speak with some little 
authority upon this matter. First of all, let it be stated 
that the dangers to which the young fish are exposed are so 
manifold and regular in their occurrence, that it has been 
calculated by some fishery economists that not above one, 
or at the very most two, eggs in each thousand deposited 
by the female salmon arrive at maturity as table fish. This 
is a statement, however, which must be accepted with a con- 
siderable degree of reserve. That avery large percentage 
of the eggs of all fish are never hatched we know; itis a 
fate, as will by and by be shown, incidental to the con- 
ditions under which the parent salmon and other fish deposit 
their ova; but to believe that only one or two out of 
each thousand eggs come to maturity as fish fit for the table, 
would imply ae an enormous number of breeding salmon 
as no river could well contain, in addition to the growing 
stock. To provide the salmon stock of the Tay, for instance 
-—from which stream it is necessary every season to take 
70,000 to 80,000 salmon to pay rent of fishing stations and 
wages of fishermen, wear and tear of fishing-gear and 
interest of capital employed—would require a greater stock 
of ‘‘spawners” and ‘‘milters” than its tributaries have appa- 
rently room tocontain. It is impossible to make up a census 














also been experimenting on the young salmon, with a view 
to determine whether or not parr grew into smolt, and at 
what age the change from the first stage to the second took 
place. Mr. Young said the change took place in a 
period of twelve months, while Shaw maintained that 
two years elapsed before the parr assumed the Scales of 
the smolt. Curiously enough, both in the sequel proved to 
be right; but the difficulty which had arisen was not settled 
till the salmon nursery of the river Tay had been in use for 
a period of two years. Shaw, when he became thoroughly 
interested in the experiments he had undertaken, and excited 
by the opposition which was offered to his conclusions, 
buckled to his work in such a way as to astonish his oppon- 
ents. His ultimate triumph was complete in its every detail. 
“{ compelled my enemies to admit,” he said, *‘ that I had 
proved the parr to be the young of the salmon, and the sal- 


It seemed the very irony of fate that Mr. Robert Buist 
—who had been in his day a commercial salmon-fisher in a 
large way of business, and who had hotly challenged and 
decried the Ettriek Shepherd’s discovery that parr were the 
young of the salmon—should, as superintendent of the Tay 
fisheries, have to proclaim not onlythat parr were young 
salmon, but also that of each hatching a moiety became 
smolts at the end of one year, while the other moiety did 
not assume the scales or become imbued with the migratory 
instinct till they had attained the age of two years. This 
point of salmon growth may be held to bave been finally 
settled by the operations conducted at Stormontfield, which 
began in the year 1853, and are still continuing. No one 
can explain this peculiar problem of parr life—how it comes 
that of two eggs deposited at the same time by the same fish, 
one becomes a smolt and seeks the salt water twelve months 
earlier than a fish born of the other egg! Various experi- 
ments have been tried to find on what principle such an 
operation of nature has been arranged, but without avail. 
The young fish which seek the sea at the end of the first 
year are well mixed, there being a due proportion of males 
and females—the same holding good of the half of the 
brood which remain in the ponds. Nor has the size of the 
salmon from which supplies of ova and milt for artificial 
spawning are obtained anything to do with the solution of 
this remarkable problem. A 40-lb. female fish may provide 
the eggs and a 7-lb. grilse the milt, without affecting the re- 
sult. None of our fishery experts, nor any of the natural- 
ists of the period, have been able to solve this remarkable 


For the salmon’s first entry in the time-table of its life 
there now exists reliable data; and to insure precision of 
statement, we shall enter the figures in their order, which is 


vid fish, let us say from 
the 11th November 1862, till the 11th December of the same 
year, and fertilized with milt obtained in the same manner 
and at the same time from Tay salmon. These fish came to 
life in (first egg broke on the 12th) March 1863—the hatch- 
ing process (it was an open winter) occupying about 115 
days; in some years 180 days elapse before eggs hatched in 
the open air burst and the young salmon are released from 
their fragile prison. About 10th May, 1864, the first division 
of the crep of young fish (eggs) of 1862 began to leave the 
Stormontfield ponds as smolts, and the migration continued 


At the date of their migration these young ones would be, 


he other moiety of the fish was left in the pond (or 
rather would have been left, had not the pond burst and the 
fish escaped into the river) for another year, and would not 
change into smolts till they were fully twenty-six months 


To this point the fish can be watched and traced—has 
been in reality watched and traced for a period of thirty 
years—with the utmost accuracy; and before speculating 
further on the salmon’s tenure of existence, it may be per- 
mitted us to state that the parr cannot exist in salt water, 
nor can the eggs of the salmon be hatched in the sea, as has 
been sometimes affirmed; both experiments have been tried 
and failed. On the other hand, smolts clad in their panoply 
of scales have been carried from the river Tay to Stonehaven 
in Kincardineshire, a distance of sixty miles ; and upon be- 
ing placed in a salt water pond at once took kindly to their 
new habitation, and rapidly became of greater size and 
weight. In about six monthsthree of the smolts in question 


Among the curiosities of parr life may be mentioned the 
fact that specimens of these tiny fish have occasionally been 
taken with their milt well developed. This circumstance 


who stated that with the milt of a parr—be it noted a fish 
about the size of a minnow—he had successfuliy fructified 
the eggs of a large salmon; anda similar experiment, with 


parr, none have been observed with their roe so developed as 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








































































number of breeders indicated would be insufficient. 


from the ponds, the periods of recapture being as follows: 


was a smolt. 
marking). 
24 Ibs. 


given. 


mark. 


tables of salmon life now stand as follows: 


grilse of the average weight of 6 Ibs. ! 


That the markings of the smolts referred to were czre- 
fully made is certain, and that Mr. Brown, teacher, Perth, 
and Mr. Buist, superintendent of the River Tay Fisheries, 
thought the fish which they saw to be the fish marked at 


Stormontfield, there need be no hesitatioa in believing. 


These gentlemen acted throughout in good faith. Our own 
doubts arise, not so much from the mode of marking which 
was adopted—marking the dead fin, however, is not always 
convincing in the event of recapture when a reward is of- 
fered; seeing that the mark may be and has been imitated— 
but from the large percentage of fish retaken—a number 


that previously would have been voted as purely imagina- 


tive, considering the destruction which takes place among 


the smolts when they reach the sea. Some naturalists have 
calculated that not above twenty-five in each thousand of 
the smolts that descend from the upper waters of a river to 
the sea will return as living fish. At the mouths of all 
salmon rivers there awaits the annual advent of the smolts 
an army of enemies with keen appetites, so that the carnage 
which takes place is positively dreadful. Moreover, it has 
been surmised by one or two naturalists that half of the 
smolts remain in the sea for a year before seeking to return 
to the place of their birth! Of the sixty-four fish marked 
as smolts by Mr. Brown, therefore, if half remained in the 
sea, and none at all fell victims to their.enemies either going 
or coming, five, according to all showing, was an extraor- 
dinary number to recapture; and the fact being taken fur 
granted, the question then arises, whether or not the rates 
of increase will continue—that 1s to say, will a fish, which 
adds 6 lbs. to its weight in a hundred days, attain a weight 
of 20 lbs. within a year? Should that be so, the 33-lb. fish 
of our imagination may not have been much above two 
years of age, while its brothers and sisters might still have 


been parr! 

Before going further, it may be as well to recur in more 
exact ‘figures than has yet been done to the mortality which, 
during the earlier stages of its growth, attends the progress 
of the salmon. Assuming that a 25-lb. female fish of the 
salmon kind will, in the course of the season, instinctively 
deposit on the redds 20,000 ova, it becomes ef great interest 


XN 


of the salmon population of the river Tay, but it is certain 
that at all periods of the year it must contain probably over 
a million fish of all ages, from tiny parr—of perhaps 100 to 
the pound weight—to the comparative giants of the water, 
which weigh from 25 to 40 lbs. In the months of April and 
May, for instance, there will be in the river at the same time 
parr about two months old, parr fourteen months:old, and 
parr a changing into smolts, as two-year-olds. There 
will also be spring salmon, and probably u few grilse, coming 
up from the sea, while there will be ‘‘fish of the salmon 
kind” of all ages and dimensions, ascending and descending 
the river by day and by night; the capturing of marketable 
specimens for sale will be going on actively as well, so that 
the time-table of salmon life, as regards the Tay, or, indeed, 
any other stream, will be full of the most varied figures, if 
one could tabulate them with any degree of accuracy. The 
annual renewal of the Tay stock, if the estimate referred to 
were to be adopted, would require between 2,000 and 3,000 
female salmon alone, each weighing 25 lbs., and each guar- 
anteed to produce 20,000 eggs; a similar body of male fish 
would be necessary—although, as a matter of fact, one male 
wil] suffice to spawn the eggs of several females—but, 
curiously enough, the sexes are far from being equal in num- 
ber. If we take into account the fish stolen by poachers, the 


Tn consequence, then, of the mortality incident to fish life, 
a very large number of any particular brood would require 
to be marked to insure one or two of them being recaptured 
either as grilse or larger fish; therefore, when we say that on 
one occasion sixty-four smolts were marked by a particular 
cut in the dead fin, and that no less than five of these fish 
were afterward identified (in the course of about ten weeks), 
we believe we are stating that which pretty nearly amounts 
to an impossibility—namely, that seven per cent. of the 
smolts (70 per 1,000) return to their native water as well- 
grown fish; the inference—a fair one in the circumstances— 
being that there would be more of the marked fish in the 
waters than those absolutely caught. If there were other 
five, that would represent the return of 140 per 1,000, which 
would detract from the value of all previous calculations as 
to the percentage of destruction. The smolts, when marked, 
would probably be about five inches in length, and of corre- 
sponding girth. The date of the marking operation was 
24th May, 1863, on which day the smolts were liberated 


Aug. 16.—A grilse weighing 9 Ibs. was reported as having 
been caught, and as having the mark made on it when it 


Aug. 20.—Another of the marked fish taken us a grilse, 
weighing 5 lbs. (Both of these fish were identified by Mr. 
Buist and Mr. Brown, who performed the operation of 


Aug. 23.—Another marked fish taken which weighed 
Aug. 26.—A marked grilse captured, but weight not 
Sept. 19.—A grilse of 7 Ibs. taken, also bearing the pond 


The weights of the four fish given show an average growth 
of something like 6 Ibs. as having taken place within say a 
hundred days; in the case of the heaviest fish, within a 
period indeed of eighty-four days. This rate of growth, 
too, is wonderful when compared with that of the smolts 
placed in the salt-water pond at Stonehaven; these fish only 
doubled their size in six months, when they would be some 
nine inches long, and about twelve ounces or thereabouts 
in weight. Verily the quick rate of increase of size in the 
sea is marvellous asa fact in the natural history of the 
salmon. The value of this striking change which takes 
place, us regards the £s. d. of the question, is also of the 
greatest importance; it means that, from being an article of 
almost no money value, smolts become in less than one 
hundred days fish worth eight or ten shillings cach at the 
wholesale rate. It is not stated whether or not the 9-Ib. 
grilse contained roe or milt, which is to be regretted, 
because at the weight indicated the fish presumably would 
be seeking a place in which to repeat the story of its birth; 
and to add to the curiosity of the situation, these fish might 
be able to spawn their eggs to be hatched, and the first 
moiety of the brood be going to the sea at the same time as 
their uncles and aunts! Founding on these facts, the time- 


Of the same brood, one moicty has remained in the ponds 
from the date of hatching as parr, weighing probably an 
ounce, while the other moiety, having attained to the scales 
of the smolt, have gone off to the sea and have returned as 
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to know how many of these will hatch and yield young sal. 
mon, and how many of these young salmon will live to mul- 
tiply and replenish their kind. Of one hundred eggs depos- 
ited under the natural conditions of spawning, it may, we 
think, be assumed that not more than thirteen will yield fish. 
The following figures may be accepted as being representa- 
tive of the position. They are not, the reader may rest as- 
sured, taken at haphazard, but after much inquiry and 
thoughtful consideration of all the circumstances which at- 
tend natural appwaiog. 

The eggs being voided by the female salmon in running 
water, a large percentage in consequence escape being fertil- 
ized by the milt of the male fish, which is also, of course, 
discharged in the running stream. The number of eggs in 
each hundred which escape fertilization may be stated at, 
say 52. 

OF the fertilized ova, a large percentage is devoured by 
enemies of all kinds long before it has time to hatch: the 
number may be put at 15. Again, some eggs prove barren, 
others produce monstrosities, while a grcat number are 
washed into places where they cannot hatch, the heavy 
floods of the winter season so often break up the redds, on 
which the eggs have been deposited. Under this head, then, 
it will be a fair calculation to put down 20 eggs, making 87 
in all, and leaving only 18 in each hundred to become in due 
time table-fish and breeders of the future. 

It would be quite possible to present even a darker picture 
than this of the destruction of salmon ova. A common 
trout, for instance, has been captured with as many as 700 
salmon eggs in its gullet. While the keeper of the ponds at 
Stormonttield one morning shot ‘‘a long-legged heron”— 
when it was dying the bird vomited fifty of the young 
salmon which it had been feeding upon. The perils of the 
parr have been thus related by Mr. Buist: 

‘‘When the young fish come to life and burst the shell, 
they lie in a helpless state for five or six weeks, during 
which water-beetles, shrimps and other insects prey upon 
them unceasingly. After they get into a swimming state, 
they are devoured by fish of all kinds, and also by sea-gulls 
and other birds. In the next stage, as fine lively parrs, they 
are exposed to the ravages of pike, trout, eels, and even 
salmon themselves. From the stomach of a yellow trout I 
have seen not fewer than ten full-grown parr cut out--the 
specimens may be seen in the Perth Museum; and we have 
cut parrs out of the stomachs of every one in a shoal of 
from forty to fifty pike, captured in the act of devouring 
them.” 

Taking note of the 130 fish per thousand, which are all 
that come to life out of that number of salmon eggs, it will 
be seen anon how they are disposed of; and the perils to 
which they are subjected from poachers will be recounted. 
But to the list of the more common evils which hinder the 
growth of our salmon—many of them, no doubt, the result 
of the varied ‘‘pollutions” which are permitted to flow into 
our rivers—fails to be added a new horror. We are allud- 
ing to the outbreak of saprolegnia ferox—a disease or growth 
of a fungoid kind, which in a brief period has 
played such havoc in the waters of the classic 
Tweed, as to have resulted in the destruction 
of over 14,000 fine fish of all sizes in the course of a season! 
Such a number of deaths in so short a period must prove 
an important factor in all estimates of fish growth, as so 
large a percentage of mortality must tend, for some years 
to come, to lower the average weight of the Tweed fish, and 
also to decrease the value of Tweed salmon both for table 
use and breeding. No solution of this new problem of 
salmon life has been yet arrived at, and in consequence no 
cure has been devised. A Royal Commission, which trav- 
eled the country to inquire into the cause of the outbreak, 
was unable to do more than take evidence—the Commis- 
sioners not being able to arrive at any definite conclusion 
as to acause, far less to formulate a remedy. It has been 
actively asserted during the prevalence of the epidemic, 
that it is a result of the chemical manures which are washed 
off the adjacent lands in times of flood ; but it must not be 
forgotten that a similar disease is said to have been known 
sixty years ago, when farmers did not use chemical manures, 
so that there could be no wash of the kind alluded to. 
There arc some writers on the subject who believe the 
disease to result from the over-stocking of the water. But 
in the days when the Tweed yielded over 200,000 fish in the 
course of the season, there was no disease—at any rate the 
disease did not then become epidemic; yet now, when the 
Tweed is perhaps not yielding a fourth of that number of 
marketable salmon, and is at any rate presumably not half 
so populous with fish as it once was, the disease has been 
much worse in that river than in any other salmon stream— 
more than half of the big fish in the Tweed having died 
this season (1881-82) from being attacked by the deadly 
fungoid growth. In some of the other salmon rivers of 
Scotland the disease has also proved most fatal. 

That a considerable annual mortality exists at all times 
among the adult fish of all salmon streams we know, although 
the exact extent of it is seldom proclaimed. As a matter of 
fact, the salmon, from its cradle to its grave, is pursued 
with the greatest industry by a perfect horde of relentless 
enemies. But when all issaid and done that can be said and 
done, and all the pros and cons of the salmon disease have 
been well discussed, it will probably be found that the 
severity of the attack is due to the impure condition of the 
water, or, at all events, is aggravated thereby. There is, we 
think, evidence that this is so—from the fact that the out- 
break of saprolegnia has been most destructive in those 
waters which are most subject to pollution. In the river 
Tay the mortality from fungoid growth has only reached 
2,000 fish—plenty, of course; but, considering the relative 
magnitude of the streams, far less than in the Tweed. 
Many opinions have been offered as to the cause and spread 
of this fungoid growth, but no two persons are agreed ‘upon 
the matter. In the columns of our local newspapers, cor- 
respondents have fought no end of battles about this dire 
evil; but it would serve no good purpose to dissect the 
numerous theories which have been started on the subject. 
As a step towards a remedy, let us first of al] have the purest 
of pure water, instead of water thick as stirabout, with 
“matter in the wrong place.” When salmon find themselves 
in a clean, clear-flowing stream, disease of all kinds will 
assuredly disappear, or at all events greatly abate in its in- 
tensity. In the meantime, it is hard that the fishery pro- 
prietors of the river Tweed should have been made to lose, 
in all probability, about a third of their capital stock of fish 
from this loathsome disease. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 


Two quail hunters in California recently discovered a vein 
pe coal which is said to equal the best Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite, 
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Route To THE Nepicon.—In answer to ‘‘Angler’s” 
oe in your impression of April 5, I beg to inform him 
that I made an expedition to Nepigon from the Indian Ter- 
ritory in 81. I found from inquiry that the only conveni- 
ent route was to go to Chicago, to take steamer thence to 
Sault Ste. Marie. and to re-embark on a Canadian steamer 
from that point to Red Rock, Nepigon. Time from Chicago 
to Sault Ste. Marie two or three oem time from Sault Ste. 
Marie to Red Rock also two or three days, but in both parts 
of the journey the steamers are very liable to detention from 
fog, wind and the number and length of stoppages they may 
make on the way. The difficulty in reaching Rela for 
a man who is pressed for time lies in catching the Canadian 
boat bound for Red Rock at Sault Ste. Marie. The head- 
quarters of the Canadian lines are at Sarnia and Colling- 
wood, and by writing to the agents there your corres- 

ondent can find out the dates of the arrival at Sault Ste. 

arie of those of their steamers that are bound for Red Rock. 
Your correspondent will get good fishing at ‘‘the First Long 
Portage,” about fourteen miles above Red Rock, but not 
lower down. The fishing gets better the further up you go, 
but it is quite good enough at the place just mentioned. 
The portage is two or three miles long and there are abun- 
dance of good pools on the part of the river alongside. This 
portage is a good place to camp, and you can send up your 
outfit and provisions in a large sailing boat to that point, 
but no further.—AN ENGLISHMAN. 

I am much obliged to ‘“‘Fisherman” for his full and ex- 
— answer to my question as to the shortest time route to 

epigon in the Forest AND STREAM. Will he allow me to 
ask another? Is there regular steamer connection between 
Duluth or Superior and Red Rock; and if business carried 
one to St. Paul, would not that be a good route to take? 
And still another. The time part of the question is impor- 
tant. If it should rule out Nepigon, can good trout fishing 
still be had in August in the vicinity of Sauit Ste. Marie, or 
at any point which one could take in in a detour from Chi- 
cago to Boston with from three to four weeks at command? 
—ANGLER. 










































































inafter provided. Whoever shall, at any time of the year, 
in Lake Erie, in the.vicinity of the islands thereof, and in 
the bays tributary thereto, upon the sheals and reefs there- 
in, by means of any device whatever, fish for or catch any 
fish, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction, 
punished as provided hereinafter. Whoever buys, sells or 
offers for sale any fish caught out of season or in any man- 
ner prohibited by this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, on conviction, punished as herein provided; Pro- 
vided, that nothing in this section or the several statements 
of offenses herein contained shall prevent the fish commis- 
sioners of this State, or their agents, from taking fish at any 
time or place for stocking ene lakes and rivers, and for 
the maintenance and cultivating fish artificially, and for no 
other purpose; and provided further, it is hereby made the 
duty of said fish commissioners, on complaint of any person 
or otherwise, to prosecute all violations of this section, and 
any person may make complaint of any violation of this 
section before any mayor or justice of the peace having juris- 
diction of the same. And whoever shall violate any of the 
several provisions herein contained shall, for each and every 
such offense, be fined not more than $100 and not less than 
$1, or imprisoned not more than sixty days, or both, at the 
discretion of the court; that nothing in this section shall 
prevent the catching of suckers and mullets in any manner 
between the 20th day of March and the 20th day of April in 
each year. 

Sec. 2. That said section 6,968, as amended April 20, 
1881, be and the same is hereby repealed, and this act shall 
take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 


TROUT IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


VERY enthusiastic trout fisherman, fesident of the 
Lehigh Valley, who is thoroughly posted in reference 
to the state of the streams in that section of the State of 
Pennsylvania, writes as follows: ‘“There have been ¢ few 
trout caught with bait in the dams and deep holes, but 
very few with fly. Some parties were out on the 1st (Sun- 
day) and took a nice lot out of the dam*where we had such 
fine sport a year or two ago, and I heard of another lot being 
caught on Monday or Tuesday following at the same place, 
but they are not catching any in the streams yet. I ran out 
on Thursday, the finest looking day we have had, and only 
took about a dozen small ones. I did not go up to the dam 
referred to, but was on the stream below. Parties who had 
been there reported they had been run off, and as there was 
at least a dozen of them whocamestraight downstream in pairs 
and threes, I concluded the fellow who lives there must be mad 
enough to curse his grandmother, so I started away. All of 
them I met were worm fishermen, some had one trout, some 
two, and some not so many. I tried bait at first but could 
not do anything with it, then tried every fly in my book 
with no better success, became disgusted and started for 
home. I should have known better than to go out, but it 
was a bright sunny day, and as there had been some light 
catches reported earlier, concluded to try it. I am satisfied 
there is no use fishing until the snow water is done running 
that isin the main stream. 

‘It is all right if you can strike them in a pool or dam 
where they have laid all winter, but when the north sides 
of the hills are covered with. snow two or three feet dee 
they don’t move out of winter quarters much. When 
left this creek at one place 1 waded through snow half leg 
deep. Theidea of trying to fool an old trout that has spent 
more than one winter in the stream with a ‘hand-made 
fly,’ when the ground above him is covered with snow and 
the air and water cold enough to freeze a fly stiff in a min- 
ute, is rather thin. He may come up and look at the fly if 
you put it on the water just right well over it, like a por- 
poise, and sink like a stone to be seen no more until warmer 
weather. Out of the dozen I caught not more than half of 
them were hooked in the mouth. Some were hooked near 
it on the outside and some at the other end. The only good 
fight 1 had was with one hooked near the vent. He fought 
bravely and reminded me of old times when we used to 
take them weighing from a pound to two and a quarter. 
The creeks nearest the railroads are all fished to death. The 
first few warm days of the season, when you and your 
friend come up, we will drive back in the country for about 


DOES THE MASKALONGE LEAP? 


HE picture of a leaping maskalonge, by the late 8. A. 

Kilbourne, in the “Game Fishes of the Cnited States,” 

has raised this question among anglers. We have heard it 

discussed in the tackle stores, and now our old friend, Hon. 

Elihu Phinney, chairman of the fish committee of Otsego 
county, N. Y., sends us the following: 

In company with the late Hon. George B. Warren, of 
Troy, N. y. a life-long angler and one of the greatest men 
known to our ilk, it was my good fortune for several suc- 
cessive summers, long years ago, to troll the pleasant 
Canadian waters for maskalonge. His own original and 
favorite water was Rice Lake, where he once captured in a 
single day, with two rods, twenty-one fish; averaging over 
ten pounds each. Since that timg poaching, spearing, net- 
ting and dynamite have wrought their deadly work, so that 


Bass IstaANnps ON LAKE OnTARIO.—Avon Springs, N. Y. 
—Speaking of angling resorts, lower Lake Ontario 
and the Thousand Isands have long been famous, but 
of late bass in immense shoals seem to have sought 
the reefs and shores of the first islands on the Ameri- 
can shore. Last summer it was no unusual trip to 
catch fifty of the most gamy bass and more if desired. 
Stony Island, and a group of islands surrounding it, and 
the mainland of Stony Point, were alive with fish on the flat 


fifteen miles.” : 


From the above letter a good estimate can be made of the 
condition of all the trout streams in the State and not mere- 
ly those of the Lehigh Valley section. We are very late 


this year. Homo. . 
APRIL 12, 1883. 


WHAT IS A GAME FISH ? 


= S mooted question has been decided by the Attorney- 
General of the State of Illinois, in reply to one of the 


Commissioners of Fisheries of that State, as follows: 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OFFICE, STATE OF ILLINOIS, | 
SPRINGFIELD, March 31, 1882, { 
Hon. 8S. P. Bartlett, Secretary Board of Fish Commissioners: 
DEAR Si1r—I am in receipt of your communication asking: 


1. What is the meaning of the words “game fish,” as used 
in Section 1 of an act approved May 13, 1879, Laws of 1879, 


page 168? 


2. What degree of circumstancial evidence is necessarry to 
justify the Commisioners in causing arrests for the violation 
of the law in relation to fish? Is possession in quantities of 
game fish, without evidence of having been caught with 
hook and line, sufficient to justify the arrest of the pos- 


sessor? 


3. Is any notice necessary to require fishways to be built in 
9? 


dams under the law of May 31, 187 
Permit me to say, in reply: 


First—The words ‘‘game fish” include any and all fish com- 
monly used and suitable for food, whether belonging to any of 
the species named in said Section 1 of the act of May 13, 1879, 


or not. 


Second—Any evidence or circumstance which would cause 

a reasonable man to believe that the daw had been violated, 
ustify an arrest. Possession of fish 

(within the time prohibited by law), with any attendant cir- 
cumstances to indicate that they had been caught in a manner 
prohibited by law, such as possession of them in large quanti- 
ties without evidence of having been caught by hook and line, 
and at the same time possession of a seine, wet, or having the 
appearance of recent use, or any other circumstances indi- 
cating that they were caught unlawfully, would be sufficient 
to cause an arrest,and proof of these circumstance, without any 
rebutting circumstances or evidence in explanation, would be 


would be sufficient to j 


sufficient to sustain a conviction. 


Third—No notice to build fishways is required, and all per- 
sons now owning dams or other obstructions without the 
proper fishway as required by law, are liable to fine, whether 


any notice has been served or not. 
Very res ro 
AMES McCARTNEY, 
Attorney-General. 


OHIO FISH LAWS. 


TT new law relating to fishing in Lake Erie, which has 
4 just passed the Ohio Legislature, seems to us to be de- 
signed to prevent all bass fishing. The clause relating to 


the vicinity of the islands in Lake Erie is unnecessarily 


severe, prohibiting fishing of any kind at all times. This is 
the favorite bass ground, and we do not understand why 


the fishing is to be prohibited there. We give the law entire: 

A bill to amend section 6,968 of the Revised Statutes of 
Ohio, as amended April 20, 1881. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Ohio, That section 6,968 of the Revised Statutes 
of Ohio, as amended April 20, 1881, be amended so as to 
read as follows: 

Src. 6,968. Whoever, in any body of water, whether 
natural or artificial, lying in the State of Ohio, except in 
private fishing waters, in Lake Erie, Mercer county reser- 
voir, and the Licking county reservoir, catch in any way 
other than by a hook and line, any fish, except minnows, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeador, and shall, on conviction, 
be punished as hereinafter provided. Whoever draws, sets, 
places or locates any pound net, seine, gill net, trap or any 
fish net or device for catching fish, except for minnows, or 
catches, except with hook and line, any fish except minnows, 
aforesaid, in any of the inland waters of the State of Ohio, 
or the waters of Lake Erie, west of Avon Point, from the 
ist day of June to the 1st day of October of each year, or in 
the waters of Lake Erie, east of Avon Point, from the 10th 
day of June to the 10th day of October, shall be guilty of a 

lemeanor and shall, on conviction, be punished as here- 


dye stuff has more to do with it than anything else.—Homo. 

























former prestige. 


cussed as it has since been. 


actly twenty-nine pounds, fifteen and three-quarter ounces. 


mentioned. 


nine pounds, fifteen and three-quarter ounces, it wou 


_ _ Exrau Panny, 
Chairman Fish Committee. 


the scales. 


Cooperstown, April 10. 





is very high and the muskrat hunters are having their fun 
now. Where are the red-headed woodpeckers? one year ago 
the woods were full of them, and I learn of as many as forty 
having being shot by two persons in one day, who killed 
them for eating—they must have been a rich morsel. I 
should as quick think of eating house flies. We have a sports- 
man here who claims that fox steak is a very fine dish. He 
can have my fox every time.—F Lick F1icx. 





RockFIsH IN THE DELAWARE.—There is a great com- 

laint of the scarcity of rockfish in the Delaware River. It 
is getting more noticeable every year. Old fishermen say if 
the big thirty-pounders caught in the seines were put back 
in the stream when taken, instead of being sent to market 
and sold for two to three dollars each, a difference would be 
shortly seen. The Anglers’ Association of Philadelphia is 


agitating the question of appointing a fish warden for Schuyl- 


kill River, and pro} the prohibition of the use of all nets. 
It is said that the visible decrease of the black bass between 
Fairmount and Manyunk is caused by set and fyke nets. The 


any such record would now he impossible. To the great 
credit of the Canadian authorities, however, a most deter- 
mined effort is now being made to restore to that water its 


































Our joint excursions were generally made to Pigeon Lake 
and its tributaries, where, during the month of June, we 
had always capital sport, his average catch being about one 
hundred pounds per day, and mine (I being then a tyro) 
about seventy pounds. His largest fish was twenty-four 
pounds, mine twenty-one and a quarter. The general aver- 
age was about eight pounds. Inother words, the daily catch 
was from eighteen to twenty-five fish, and we must have 
taken in all from this single water more than five hundred 
maskalonge, and of all this large number I do not hesitate to 
state positively that more than one-half, possibly more than 
two-thirds, threw themselves, the instant they were struck, 
either entirely or partly out of water. Times without num- 
ber have I seen them do this. They were quite as likely to 
do it as the small-mouthed black bass, and nothing has sur- 
prised me more than to hear the question so seriously dis- 


On one occasion in particular, I remember trolling in 
Pigeon Lake, near some dead timber, over likely ground, but 
against a heavy sea, the oarsman pulling at his best, when 
suddenly the boat was actually brought to a standstill by a 
tremendous strike. The next instant my best rod snapped 
in the middle. I turned just in time to descry the monster 
who had caused the mischief wholly out of water, flashing 
in the sunshine, with my yellow spoon and ibis feather 
dangling from his gills. A second later and he was gone 
with all my tackle. This splendid fish I was obliged to 
weigh at the end of one hundred feet of line, in a gale of 
wind, on very rough water and great excitement, but as 
nearly as I can recall the figures, he tipped the scale at ex- 


On one point my memory is absolutely perfect, and that 
is that, although a married man of more than thirty years 
standing, I had still remaining on my pate a few straggling 
hairs, every one of which was electrified and stood straight 
on end for twenty-four hours after the stirring incident above 


In regard to the weight of the big fish, viz., ynes# 
d 


have been easy to add the other quarter of an ounce, and so 
made it an even thirty pounds. But no reputable angler 
would be willing to sacrifice himself on one quarter of an 
ounce of fish. I have, therefore, adhered scrupulously to 


Hartrorp Notes.—Hartford, Conn., April 13.—Trout 
fishing has been very poor thus far, the cool wave still hangs 
on, and the ‘‘specked beauties” do not seize the festive 
worm with that snap the angler could wish. A few snipe 
have been shot here the past week; we do not have but a few 
days shooting on them in the spring. The Connecticut River 


Ky., 
Loof 
no doubt of its authenticity, especially since we have ana- 
lyzed the fisherman’s name and spelled it backward, 


Co., Henderson, N. Y., is a very delightfu 


have known.—R. 





lences. During the months of May, June and October the 
are free biters, preferring live minnows or grub-worms, an 
yield as much sport to the pound as any fish I ever handled, 


mer, forty pike, averaging five and one-half pounds each, 


able. If any one doubts this statement ‘‘being all woo! and 


fish came, and a pile of bones in the rear of where my tent 
stood. I will also gladly act as guide and companion,to any 
good man and true, who wants a surfeit of pike, bass or 
pickerel fishing.— J. Frank Lockg, (Pillsbury, Minn.) 

CoLorapDo Fisurnc.—Rico, Col.—Your request in rela 
tion to fine trout fishing points has attracted my attention. 
To get as fine trout fishing as can be found in Colorado, and 
a view of some of our grandest scenery, the sportsman will 
take the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad for Rockwood on 
his arrival at Denver. A line of stages leaves Rockwood 
every morning for this point. From here parties can get 
transportation to Springfield on the West Dolores River 
(a new mining camp), where trout are in more than abun- 
dance. Fifteen miles will be the distance from here. Fish 
Lake, a large body of water, nine thousand feet elevation, 
is teeming with brook and salmon trout. The people are 
very hospitable, and parties will find prices moderate. 
Everyone must put up their own house, as our country is 
new. Game in abundance—bear, deer, grouse and rabbits. 
Scenery unsurpassed. I will spend a part of the season at 
each of the above places, and any information desired I will 
cheerfully atone P, CorTEeR. 








Tue FisHerMAN’s Parper.—There is in all the United 
States but one paper devoted entirely to fishermen and their 
interests. In the length and breadth of the land there are 
a multitude of papers devoted to special pleasures and pur- 
suits, such as the Oa man’s Journal; the Wheelman, a pa- 
per for bycyclists, etc.; and with all our fishing interests it 
is not strange that a paper should cater for the fishermen. 
Gloucester, Mass., is the center of the fishing interest of 
America; every man, woman and child there lives, either 
directly or indirectly, from the fisheries. Those who do not 
fish make boats, sails, casks and other necessities for those 
who do, while others sell the fishermen paints for their 
boats, clothing, and the hundred other useful things. The 
Cape Ann Advertiser gives the fisherman his news, and re- 
ports his success or failure, and is the only fisherman’s pa- 
per in the country. It is well edited and is a reliable and 
readable paper. 


A River Monster.—We have received an account of a 
terrible monster captured in the Tennessee River at Paducah, 
7 a Canadian fisherman who rejoices in the name of 

irpa. We have read the account carefully, and have 


rocks and gravel nooks. Other fish are innumerabie, and 
at proper seasons the fishing for pike by moonlight has been 
a great. sport, and resulting in a boatload in a night, taken 
by trolling hooks. Henderson Harbor is near all these 
points, and Lakeside Farms House, kept by O. N. Rogers & 

5 ienilion on the 
bay, with board from $5 to $10 a week. These farms have 
a large dairy and afford a very pleasant and reasonable (in 
price) stopping place. I consider the location tie. most 
pleasant of the whole Thousand Islands section. Prof. 
Appy, the noted Rochester violinist, has a cottage opposite 
Lakeside, and is one of the most successful fishermen I ever 


Minnesota Fisuinc.—I am surprised that the game 
qualities of the wall-eyed pike have ever been questioned. 
Here, in Minnesota, I have found that much neglected fish 
fully the equal of the bass both in gaminess and table excel- 


not even excepting the trout. In all the lakes hereabouts 
they often attain a weight of eight and ten pounds, and their 
first rush upon feeling the steel always reminds me of the 
famous Winnesquam Lake trout. In Long Lake, three 
miles from this village, I caught, in one afternoon last sum- 


or a total of 220 pounds. That was an exceptional day’s 
sport, however, the ‘‘conditions” being wonderfully favor- 


a yard wide,” I can show them the hole from whence the 
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TO FISHWAY EXPERTS. 





tion of fishways, has been issued: 


U. S. COMMISSION OF FISH AND FISHERIES, } 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


and specifications of the work are te be furnished by the 
Fish Commission. 


treme rise is about 50 feet, on a horizontal base of about 700. 


in this connection. 


River involved in the inquiry. 
Very respectfully yours, 
SPENCER F. Barrp, 
Commissioner. 


THE ILLINOIS COMMISSION. 


V 7 E have the report of this commission for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1881. A reconnoissance of the Illinois 


illegal fishing was done, in some instances steamboats are em- 
ployed. Complaint has been made of the great mortality 
among the fish at various points on this river. The people 
had atheory that it was from the refuse from glucose facto- 
ries and distilleries, and while the Commissioners do not in 
dorse this in words, they guardedly say: ‘‘Upon investigation 
we find that great quantities of fish die every year from some 
cause or causes that do not exist in other streams and in other 
parts of the State.” 

The Commissioners have experimented with carp, paying 
particular attention to their habits and peculiarities, and 
their conclusion is that they are the coming food fish of this 
country. They are satisfied that “if a proper interest can be 
created, it will only be a question of time when they will be 
cultivated as generally on farms as are chickens and hogs; 
and that when the small amount of trouble and expense 
necessary for raising and feeding them is considered, their 
importance as a food producing source will be appreciated. 
When the fact is taken into consideration that the buffalo, 
the coarsest of our river fish, now commands a price that 
makes them a luxury, retailing even at river points at eight 
to ten cents a pound, when a few years ago they could be 
bought for eight to ten cents a fish, averaging from six to ten 
pounds, the importance of introducing the carp will beseen.” 

As to the future of Illinois fish, the Commissioners say: 
“With a er enforcement of the laws, fishways over dams, 
a successful season’s work in planting native fish, a proper 
interest in the cultivation of carp and the problem will be 
solved. Illinois should and could be the best stocked State in 
the Union.” 

A brief statement of the plan of work adopted is given. 
The Commissioners have adopted the plan adopted by the 
fowa Commission, 7%. e., taking young fish, thousands of 
which annually perish along our rivers, either by the drying 
up or freezing out of the small ponds, lakes and low places. 
These fish are left there by the receding waters after an over- 
flow of the river banks and are utilized for stocking the 
streams, by gathering and distributing them. These tish, as 
early in the season as the low places can be reached by wagon 
or boat, are taken out by means of a small meshed mosquito 
bar, being necessary to take the first, alarger mesh being 
used later in the season. Gangs of men, provided with suit- 
able outfits, are sent into the bottoms, drawing these low 
places with seines, and where transportation is easily pro- 
cured they are put into galvanized iron tanks holding about 
twenty-tive gallons of water, and forwarded by rail to such 
points as may seem desirable, When transportation facilities 
are limited, the finer varieties of game fish only are selected 
for shipment, the coarser ones, such as buffalo, catfish, perch, 
etc., put into the nearest deep water, the dogfish and gars 
being destroyed. 


CANADA AT THE LONDON EXHIBITION. 


A T the coming Fisheries Exhibition Canada will be well 
£\. represented. The exhibit is now being packed at the fish 
breeding establishment at Newcastle, and will be forwarded 
shortly by way of Halifax, where additions to the exhibit 
now being prepared in Quebec and the Lower Provinces will 
be taken up. Mr. Wilmot has been fortunate in securing 
some beautiful specimens, and the trout and salmon families 
appear to be complete. The great bulk of the fish and fish- 
devouring animals have now been treated by the taxidermist, 
and are placed in position in the cases in which they are to be 
shown. 

A collection of aquatic insects, such as are detrimental to 
fish eggs, will form a part of the exhibit. Certain flies, it 
seems, drop their larve in the water, which, sinking to the 
bottom of the stream, get attached to and feed on the fish 
eggs. There are other insects to be found on the alge, and 
they feed on the juice of these plants. Small fish feed on 
these insects, and are in turn gobbled by larger fish, which in 
their turn often meet a similar fate by more formidable occu- 
pants of the water. 

A case of mink, stuffed, in the act of catching fish is an at- 
tractive part of the exhibit. A model of the hatchery at 
Newcastle, measuring about twelve by four feet, will be 
taken to the exhibition. It will be in operation while on ex- 
hibition, and the pans and troughs holding the eggs will be 
kept constantly supplied with running water, so that the 
modus operandi of conducting the twelve fishery breeding es- 
tablishments in Canada may be shown. Smail models of tugs 
and craft used on Canadian waters in the fishing industry 
have been made. A perfect model of the steamer Frances 
Smith, of the Lake Superior line, is among them. Various 
eae and other apparatus will be taken to the exhibi- 
ion. 

Models. of fishing boats and tugs have been very hand- 
somely and accurately constructed. They are fitted up to 
show the nets, gaffs, and other implements and parapher- 
nalia of the fisherman. The steam fishing-tug will be some- 
thing new to the British fisherman, who has not yet pro- 
gressed beyond the ordinary smack. An item of peculiar 
ae merit in the exhibit, as showing the commercial interest of 
the fisheries in Canada, is the large show which will be made 
of fish canned, preserved, dried, salted, and put up in other 
forms ready for the consumer. The machines and apparatus 
for preserving in all these vatious forms will also be shown, 
and an effort will also be made to show tie process of pre- 
servation in actual operation. Refrigerators and freezers for 
- jing =~ fish fresh for market will also be among the list 
of objects. 

A pretty feature of the exhibit when arranged in the 
10,000 feet allotted to it in the Albert Hall, London, will be the 








HE following, headed a circular to experts in the construc- 


DEAR Str—An appropriation of $50,000 has been made by 
Congress for the construction, by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, of a fishway at the Great Falls of the 
Potomac for the purpose of enabling shad and other food 
fishes to ascend to the upper portion of the river. The ee 


The construction of a fishway at this point involves very 
great engineering difficulties in view of the height of the rise 
and the rocky nature of the bed of the river, and the very 
great exposure of any structure to the floating ice. The ex- 


Desirous of securing the assistance of those most competent 
to advise in this matter, I would respectfully invite you to 
furnish any suggestions that may present themselves to you 


7 

Should you be sufficiently interested in the matter to inves- 
tigate the subject in its details, I will take pleasure in sending 
you more specific uata, as also a copy of the map represent- 
ing the contours and grades of the portions of the Potomac 


River was made, and it was found that a great amount of 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Canadian emblem, In the center will be a mast thirty-five 
feet high. This will be supported by hollow wire stays, in- 
lobster and salmon cans bearing 


side of which will be ~~ 
different colored labels. The design 
mid, and along the base, which will be twenty feet, wil 
arranged a tier of fish barrels, over which will a 

fish boxes. Suspended around the mast higher = 


of-arms of the different Provinces. At the foot of the coats- 


of-arms wil: be a stuffed beaver. The animal weighed — 


pounds when caught, is a remarkably large one, and we 


mounted. Above the coats-of-arms will be a stack of fishing 


rods, spears, drop nets, etc., from which will hang Canadian 
Jacks and _— Standards. Placed in smaller pyramids 
about the emb! 


fastidious gourmet. A 


an artist of no mean ability. 


THE TEXAS COMMISSION.—The report of the Commis- 
nowing the difficul- 
ties that he has had to contend with inthe way of indifference 
to the subject in the Legislature and a consequent Jack of 
funds, we are surprised at the amountof work done in the dis- 
, to which his energies have been mainly de- 
the opinion that the rainbow trout will thrive 


sioner of Fisheries for 1882 is at hand. 


tribution of 7 
voted. Heiso f 1 
in parts of Texas, and 3,000 were planted in the Comal River, 


near New Braunfels, and 1,000 in Barton’s Spring. The fish 
have lived and are now from six to eight inches long. The 
U. S. Commission has planted shad in Texas, but with what 
success time will show. Lobsters will be planted in Galveston 


Bay. 


THE NEW JERSEY COMMISSION.—Two new appoint- 
ments having been made in this commission to fill the vacan- 
cies caused by the death of Dr. Benjamin P. Howell and the 
resignation of Maj. E. J. Anderson, the new board met at 


Trenton this week for reorganization. Mr. Theo. Morford, 


of Newton, was elected chairman, and Mr. R. 8S. Jenkins, of 
Camden, secretary and treasurer. Sheriff W. Wright, of 
Newark, is the other member, his appointment having been 


recorded in our pages last month. 
> 
Che Fennel. 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
May 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1883.—Westminster Kennel Club, Seventh 
Annual Bench Show, Madison —— Garden, New York City. 


Entries close Apri] 23. Chas. Lincoln, Sup’t. 


FIELD TRIALS. 

November 19. 18838.—Eastern Field Trials Club, Fifth Annual Trials, 
at High Point, N. C. Entries for the Derby close July 1; for the 
Members’ Stake, Nov. 17; for the All-Aged Stake, Nov. 1. W.' A. 
Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, Long Island, N. Y. 

December, 1883.—National American Kennel Club, Fifth Annual 
— at Grand Junction, Tenn. D, Eryson, Secretary, Memphis, 

enn, 








To insure prompt attention communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


“AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER.” 


Entries for the next number of the American Kennel Register 
should be sent in at once. 


MY DOGS SANCHO AND NEPTUNE. 


OU know, my dear Sancho, the shooting is o’er, 
That the gun o’er the meadows may thunder no more, 
You know with regret the ‘* close season ’’ is here 
And the end of the fun is the end of the year. 
That in hedge-row and wheat field, in stubble and weed, 
The coveys of quail unmolested may teed; 
That in intricate swamps, where rivulets run, 
The woodcock have vanish’d and silent the gun; 
That far in the forest’s sequester’d retreat 
The wings of the partridge securely may beat. 
So, farewe'l to the sports of woodland and field, 
The last shot is fired, the last volley peal’d. 


Old Neptune! brave child of bleak Newfoundland! 
Your joys are all over at bayside and strand. 

The snipe have all fled from meadow and marsh, 
Where the honk of the geese rose discordantly harsh; 
The brant and the duck in phalanx no more 

Stretch across the broad bay, or enliven the shore, 
Nor entice your old master, with boat and decoy, 

To follow the sport with passionate joy, 

While you with a dash and a splash and a swim 
Would plunge for the fowl and bear them to him. 


I sit by my fireside’s flickering blaze 

And muse o’er the past with its glorious days; 

Ithink of the morns of October so bright, 

When flush’d the gray skies with the bloom of the light, 
When all the gay woods ure color’d with dyes, 

All the foliage illum’d with the glow of the skies; 
When joyous, light-hearted, I’d pass from the gate 

To range o’er the billowy uplands elate, 

To plunge in the woodland’s dim, glimmering shade, 
Where the whirr of the partridge was heard in the glade, 
Or pass thro’ the dry stubble-fields of the grain, 

Where the shocks of the wheat so lately had lain, 
Where the quail were at feed, or hid in the hedge 

In tussocks of weed or hillocks of sedge, 

While Sancho crept on with eyes all a-flame, 

Alert for the faintest first scent of the game. 


And now by my hearth, in sluggish repose, 
Half-watching the flame o’er the ember that glows, 
Lie Neptune and Sancho, both idly at rest, 

In comfort luxurious, so perfectly blest! 

Half-awake, half-asleep, they blink as the blaze 

In their slumberous sense so fitfully plays; 

And methinks, as 1 gaze in their eyes, I can trace 

The thoughts and the musings that wrinkle their face. 
They are thinking, mayhap, of their triumphs again, 
Of the autumn foray, or the summer campaign— 

Of the coveys they rous’d, of the flocks they pursued 
By the hedge, in the field, or at edge of the wood; 

And I know that when drowsy with sleep ye recline, 
What exquisite dreamings and visions are thine, 

For you whine and you yelp, and your paws seem to move 
As if in pursuit of the game of the grove. 


Greenport, L. I. Isaac McLELLAN. 


is in the shape of a a 


be a layer of 
bea 
number of lobsters, above which will be the Caradian coats- 


em will be canned delicacies from the canning 
establishments which would provoke the appetite af the most 
painting of the fishery establishment 
at Newcastle, by Mr. Shrapnell, of Whitby, will be taken with 
the exhibit. Itis a bright, happy picture, and executed by 
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CANINE ARISTOCRATS AND PLEBEIANS. 


between the sulphur-laden atmosphere and almost con- 
stant rain of the last summer and autumn in Germany, and 
the smoke-filled fogs of London, where I shall probaly re- 
main a month. In my other letters I have threatened to 
write you in regard to the fish culture establishments I have 
visited and the dogs I have seen. 

I approach the latter subject with hesitation, for each 
week as I perused your ‘‘Kennel Column” I became more 
and more convinced that what I did not know furnished a 
great deal mere matter than what I did, about dogs, but if 
that sacré column thus sickened me, it supplied the antidote, 
for I found also tbat what I could say no one else had, and 
hoping that the cause of this omission might prove to be 
want of knowledge upon the subject, and not want of suf- 
ficient interest, I resolved, in my capacity of ‘‘sporting tour- 
ist,” to introduce to — and their notice one or two species 
of European dogs. shall not ask you to place them in 
your well-kept kennel, but give them a bench in the column 
to which you have assigned me. 

On the s.art i will disarm criticism by owning up that 
except as playfellows I have but little knowledge of the 
sporting degs of the various varieties of which so many 
beautiful specimens have been described, praised and illus- 
trated in the Forest AND STREAM. So I won't try to write 
of them, but eliminating them at once, divide the dogs of 
Europe into two classes. 

Class I., the aristocrats. Class II., the plebeians; the 
first living only to be pets, the latter laboring to live. 

Of Class I. 1 have seen a great deal. ho has not that 
has spent time in cities of either the Old or New World? And 
of them I know little that I even think to be new. Pet dogs 
have been in fashion for a period far beyond the range of 
history. A plaster cast at Pompeii shows vividly the dying 
struggles of one petted before historians began to date A. D. 
Shakespeare soothes King Lear with his spaniels; more 
faithful than his children. Mary, Queen of Scots, adored 
her spaniel, which, after her execution, was found trembling 
under her clothing; and Madame de Sevigné wrote poems 
extolling the virtues of her pet, which, perfumed and 
decked with ribbons, need not have envied the favored pug 
of the present day. 

But, while pet dogs have been always in fashion, the 
fashion in them has often changed, and in certain cities of 
Europe dogs are the rage which in others are but slightly 
cared for. A pleasant afternoon stroll on the boulevards or 
Chimps Elyseés convinces one that, with the French ladies 
at least, there is an independence, and no favored breed 
monopolizes the petting, from the dainty little Italian grey- 
hounds, shivering, although well blanketed, through all 
gradations of size and style up to an occasional bloodhound. 
All are muzzled and held in leash, the dangers from the dogs 
themselves being thus reduced. But there are others, The 
man who cannot face calmly the contemptuous glance or 
angry words of fair women should select the unfashionable 
side for his promenade. Obeying their natural instincts, the 
pets diverge to the right or left to ‘hold a moment’s con- 
verse short and sweet” with some favored one of the other 
sex, or, yielding to impulse, seek brief interviews with flank- 
ing lainp posts. Such trifling delays are borne with exem- 
plary patience and equanimity by their fair leaders, whose 
composure is unruffled under circumstances which would 
seem trying; but let a masculine leg become entangled with 
the cord and—well, its owner will wish it hadn’t. ‘‘Pardon, 
Madame,” fails to recompense. 

In Italy the men seem to be more given up to the pet dog 
mania than the women. Italian officers are generally handsome 
men, and their uniform becomes them greatly, but on the 
Pincio and in the Borghesa they add to the charms of them- 
selves and their surroundings the attraction of a pet, on which 
they can practice, for the benefit of admiring dames, their arts 
of caressing. I saw one fine-looking fellow coming on horse- 
back down the hill from the Pincio; he was resplendent in 
his gold-adorned costume, and every woman he passed turned 
for another look. So did I, for in his arms he held a little 
greyhound, which at intervals he would lift and kiss. 

In Heidelberg, the bloodhound was at a premium, and 
wherever one sauntered or sat, scar-faced, bright-colored- 
capped students strolled or sat beer-drinking, and with every 
group was one, at least of this species, 

In Frankfurt-am-Main and at Hombourg:les-Bains, the dog 
was the dachshund. and this dog, which I never saw in our 
‘part of the world is, I think, entitled to special notice, for he 
is not only a very affectionate pet, but a very brave and use- 
ful little fellow. The first one I saw I thought was a de- 
formed black and tan terrier, for his markings, even to the 
spots over the eyes, were identical with those of the terrier. 
When I asked his owner and my landlord (Mr, Schlotterbeck, 
who keeps the Quatre Saisons Hotel at Hombourg-les-Bains 
so comfortably that anyone who has once been his guest, 
will be so again) about him, he gave me his points in writing, 
which I will quote, and thus justify myself for using your 
columns to give mine host a free ‘‘Ad.” 

“The badger dog or dachshund is the most peculiar and 
strangest of all dogs. It is nota cross from different dogs, 
but is to be considered as a primitive race, whose origin and 
home cannot be clearly traced; the long body, borne by the 
crooked legs, which are somewhat turned in, the large head 
and the long muzzle with the strong teeth, the long, hang- 
ing ears, the strong paws with sharp claws, and the short, 
smooth sense hair, denote the breed; the tail is thick at the 
root and pointed at the end, and is generally curved upward, 
seldom stretched out; the color of the coat is either black, 
with tan or brown spots on the paws. breast and muzzle, or 
it is of one color, a rusty red; there are, however, also some 
spotted specimens. Above the eyes are two small light 
spots. It is a strong, bold animal; it is useful in hunting on 
account of fine smell, and can be used in pursuit of any 
kind of game, because it shows the greatest valor and per- 
severance in the most dangerous chase. ‘A good dog will 
penetrate with eagerncss into the hole of a fox or badger 
and will not rest until he has driven out his arch enemy, on 
which occasion it will sometime hajpen that a dog remains 
working nearly a day under ground, and sometime gets 
severely hurt. 

“The length of the dachshund is about 90 centimeters (36 
inches) from muzzle to tip of vail, which is about 20 centi- 
meters long. Its height at the shoulders is from 25 to 28 
centimeters (84 to 9 inches), and his weight from 6 to 8 kilos. 
(12 to 15.pounds).” 

The value of these dogs varies; that of Mr. Schlotterbeck, 
having distinguished himself several times in contests with 
foxes and badgers, was held at fancy fi ; but a good, 
pe re pup can be bought for 50 marks (a mark is about 

cents). 

At Aix-la-Chapelle, six hours from Hombourg, I saw in 




























































































































[ AM at last wending my way homeward, and in transitu _ 
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four months but two of these dogs, while at the latter place 
they were abundant. At Aix the Ulm dog was the favorite, 
and magnificent dogs they are. Another German friend, 
Mr. F. Lieck, gave me the points of this noble species, 


rather surprising me at the beginning of our conversation 
by the intelligence that in Germany there were but three 
kinds of canines, known fas ‘‘doggen,” viz: the mastiff, the 


” 
} 


Ulmer and the Danish; all the other varieties are ‘‘hundes. 
At Mr. Lieck’s dictation I wrote: 


General A rance.—The Ulmer has not the heavy 
appearance of the mastiff, neither the slender form of the 
hound, but between the two it holds a middle; with great 
head carried high, strong but elegant figure, long stride and 
proud bearing, the tail generally hanging, but when under 


excitement at horizontal. The points of a good dog are— 


Head—Moderately long with high frontal and somewhat 
compressed at sides, then broader and flat over the eyes, the 
forehead in prolile being but little higher than top of nose, 
rising at redr from front view; the nose and jowls strongly 
built, the bridge of the former being slightly concave; the 
upper lips hang slightly over lower jaw, with marked 
wrinkles at corner of mouth; under jaw neither protruding 


nor receding. 


Eyes—Small and round, with sharp expression, with well- 


developed eyebrows. 


Ears—Set high, and when clipped, as is the custom, 


standing upright, unclipped they droop. 


Neck—Long, vigorous and lightly curved; broad at 


breast. 
Chest—Broad, arched and deep. 


Back—Long and rounded, croup short, moderately slop- 


ing to the tail root. 


‘ail—Broad and strong at root, tapering, not long, seldom 
reaching beyond the ‘‘sprunggelenk” (which I made out to 


be the muscles of ham just above knee). 
Belly—W ell drawn up at rear. 


Legs—Fore: Shouldersslanting, upper parts very muscular, 
running slightly outward at knees. Hind: very muscularham, 
lower leg long and strong with angle similar to greyhound’s. 

Feet—Rounded and pointing straight ahead, toes well 


rounded, claws strong and curved. 
Hair—Short, fine and thickly set. 


Colors—There are three marked varieties which are given 


precedence in value, thus: 


1. The “geflammte,” ground color, golden brown, yellow 
or gray, with dark flame-shaped splashes, nose, eycs and 


claws black. 


2. The ‘‘one-colored,” yellow, slate to ash gray, or white 
with light gray at snout, around eyes and along spine; eyes, 


nose and claws dark. 


8. The ‘‘spotted or tiger dog,” ground color, white or 
silver gray, with irregular shaped dark spots, eyes ‘‘glassy,” 


nose and nails sometimes flesh-colored. 


Faults—Forehead too much compressed, orin the profile 
too high; deep set, broad or hanging ears; short, plump 
throat; too narrow chest, concave back, rounded croup with 
deep set tail, too narrow or too wide standing forelegs, or 
curves in the same; protruding knees, feet turned either way, 
white feet on the dark colored dogs, broad, spreading 
tees; curved tail, —— like a fox, flesh-colored noses on 
any except the tiger dogs. Some of these Ulmers are as large 


as the iargest bloodhound. 


The plebeian dogs of Europe, especially of Austria, Bel- 
gium and Germany, however greatly they may differ in 
breed and style, have one strong point in common, for 
nearly all are well broken to harness, and perform for the 
agriculturist in the country, and for all sorts of trades in the 
city, the labor elsewhere demanded of horses and mules. 
The teams range from one dog to four, and once I saw six, 
four ahead and two under the wagon. Three is a very com- 
mon number, the middle one being in shafts, the two outer 


in traces, 


In Germany they are generally hitched ahead of the 
wagon, tied in Belgium tothe rear axle and run under the 


vehicle, 


The dogs of milk carts, garbage collectors and fish ped- 
dlers are so well trained that they could go their rounds un- 
driven. In Aix it is. quite common to see a cart consisting 
of a long pair of skids resting on the axle, and between the 
skids a dozen kegs of beer. Baggage is carried to and fro 
the station by them, and one in voees with but slight aid 
on up-grades from the dienstmann, drew my baggage, over 


one hundred kilogrammes, to the hotel. 


Many of them are fearfully overworked, and lie down 
panting at every stoppage, but when at work pull for all of 
their weight. They are not shod in any way, and many of 
them soon wear out, their feet cracking and tearing. I 
know of but one case where these animals have been used 
by any but the lower classes as laborers. There is here in 
Antwerp a crippled gentleman, who has a noble team of four 
large dogs, of which he uses two or all four, as he sees fit, 
for carriage dogs, having a very natty landau just big 


enough for one. PIsECco. 
ANTWERP, Belgium, Nov. 25, 1882. 


THE NEW YORK BENCH SHOW. 


ee. is a complete list of judges for the New York 


bench show, with the classes assigned to each: 


For Irish setters and black and tan setters—Jno. C. Hig- 


gins, Esq., Delaware City, Del. 


For oe setters and pointers—Maj. J. M, Taylor, Lex- 
y- 


ington, 


or spaniels and small non-sporting dogs—J, F. Kirk, Esq., 


Toronto, Canada 


For mastiffs, St. Bernards, berghunde and other large non- 


sporting dogs—James Watson, Esq., New York city, 

For collies and beagles—Dr. J. Ww. Downey, New Market, 
Frederick county, Md. 

SPECIAL PRIZE LIST. 

The Eastern Fields Trial Club offer the following prizes for 
dogs that have run and been placed in any of the field trials 
that have been held in America: 

A.—For the best pointer dog, a club medal suitably en- 


graved. 
aren the best pointer bitch, a club medal suitably en- 
aved, 
_o—For the best Fnglish setter dog, a club medal suitably 
engraved. 
.—For the best English setter bitch, a club medal suitably 


engraved. 
.—For the best Irish setter dog, a club medal suitably en- 


graved. 3 

F. a the best Irish setter bitch, a club medal suitably en- 
grav 

G.—For the best black and tan setter, a club medal suit- 
ably e: ved. 

T estminster Kennel Club offer the following prizes: 

H.—For the best kennel of sized pointers, to consist of 
not less than five owned by itor, a club medal suitably 


‘ved. 
For the best kennel of small-sized pointers, to consist of 






and Edinbuigh Medical Journal.” 


engraved, 


engraved. 


engraved, 
the best English setter dog or bitch. 


~ ong 6 the open class. 

cash for-the best English setter puppy. 

scription for the best black and tan setter. 

cash for the best black and tan setter puppy. 

cash for the best pointer dog, to be the get of Sensation. 
cash for the best pointer bitch, to be the get of Sensation. 
cash for the best pointer dog puppy. 

cash for the best pointer bitch puppy. 

cash for the best Irish setter puppy. 


X.—Messrs. Remington & Sons 0 
brace of pistols in fine morocco case for the best greyhound. 


Donors do not compete. 

pug, dog or bitch, entered in the open classes. 

collection of five pugs, owned and entered by one exhibitor. 
cash for the best mastiff dog or bitch. 

cash for the best foxhound bred in this country. 


setter dog or bitch in the show. 


Same terms and conditions. Donor does not compete. 

(dog and — of Irish setters, owned by the same person. 
GG.—J. G. 

peake Bay dog or bitch. 

caniche poodle. 


by the Westminster Kennel Club. 


rejudging. Entries close April 23. HAS. LINCOLN, Supt. 


PRE-NATAL INFLUENCE. 





subsequent. ’, 
after, or at least in the next two or three 


also.’ Is this a fact?” 
has been quite extensive, 


known writers maintain t 


to be presently quoted. 


few years ago were all long-eared. 


or, which is yet more remarkable, of giving to the developin 


quently impregnated by the seminal fluid of another male. 
bitch, if she has once been impregna 
litters after that succeeding the copulation with the mongrel. 


qe a, caused this mare to be covered by amale quagga. 
he foal she next bore had distinct marks of the quagga in 


other characters. After this time she was thrice covered by 
horses; and every time the foal she bore had still distinct 
though decreasing marks of the quagga, the peculiar charac- 
ters of the quagga being thus impressed, not only on the 
ovum then A agg but on the three following ova im- 
pregnated by horses.. Of the various theories which have 
been advanced in explanation of this singular fact of which 
many parallel facts are on record, none bear so much weight 
as those epee A promulgated by Dr. Alexander Harvey, ac- 
cording to which the constitution of an impregnated female 
becomes so altered and tainted with the peculiarities of the 
impregnating male, through the medium of the foetus, that 
she necessarily imparts such peculiarities to any offspring 
she may subsequently bear by other males.” 

Should our correspondent care to investigate further he 
will find Dr. Harvey’s articles which are entitled ‘‘On the 
Foetus in Utero as Inoculating the Maternal with the Peculi- 
arities of the Paternal Organism ; and on Mental States in either 


Parent as Influencing the Nutrition and Devel tof the Off- 
a aa in the Monthly Journal of Medical Science 
for and 1850, or his essay on Cross Breeding in No. CXCIX 
of the which was then the “‘London 


not. less than five owned by exhibitor, a club medal suitably 





.—For the best kennel of English setters, to consist of not 
less than five owned by exhibitor, a club medal suitably 


ved. 
.—For the best kennel of Irish setters, to consist of not 
less than five owned by the exhibitor, a club medal suitably 







.—For the best kennel of black and tan setters, to consist 
of not less than five owned by exhibitor, a club medal suitably 


.—A gentleman sportsman offers a special prize of $25 for 







N.—George C. Sterling, Esq., of New York, offers a pair of 
imported baccarat vases, value $25, for the best English set- 







member of the Westminster Kennel Club offers $20 





P.—The Messrs. Bruce offer as special prize one year’s sub- 






Q.—A member of the Westminster Kennel Club offers $20 







R.—A member of the Westminster Kennel Club offers $15 







S.—A member of the Westminster Kennel Club offers $10 






T.—A member of the Westminster Kennel Club offers $20 






U.—A member of the Westminster Kennel Club offers $20 








V.—A member of the Westminster Kennel Club offers $20 







W.—A member of the Westminster Kennel Club offers $20 
cash for the best large-sized caniche ae. 
er a special prize of a 







Y.—Messrs. L. & W. Rutherfurd offer $25for the best fox- 
terrier dog, got by one of their stud dogs, or bred in their ken- 
nels. Also $25 for the best bitch, same terms and conditions. 









Z.—The Westminster Kennel Club offers $25 cash for best 

he Westminster Kennel Club offers $10 cash for best 
BB.—A friend of the Westminster Kennel Club offers $25 
CC.—A friend of the Westminster Kennel Club offers $25 


DD.—The U. 8. Cartridge Company, of Lowell Mass., offer 
500 of their new water-proof shot shells for the best English 


EE.—Thomas H. Terry, Esq., offers $10 cash for the best 
collie dog got by either of his stud dogs champion Marcus, or 
champion Tweed II. Also $10 cash for the best colllie bitch. 


FF.—A friend of Irish setters offers $25 for the best brace 
ecksher, Esq., offers gold medal for best Chesa- 
HH.—J. G. Hecksher, Esq., offers gold medal for the best 


No entries are required to be made for the special prizes 
that are offered as above, except classes A to L, but it is 
necessary that all dogs, to enable them to compete for the 
special prizes, must be enumerated in the premium lists issued 


The award made inthe regular classes will govern the 
awards in the special classes as far as practicable without any 


on American cattle, refers to the dog, and says, ‘With 
regard to the dog, it has often been observed, and indeed it seems 
to be a matter of notoriety, that a well-bred bitch, if she has 
been ee nt aga by a mongrel dog will not, although lined 
by a pure dog, bear thoroughbred puppies ever 

tters. And it ap- 
pears, further, that the progeny are affected in respect, not 
merely of their shape and color, but of their natural instinct 


Ore of our correspondents writes us: ‘Allen, in his book 


Our experience in breedin, g dogs during the past thirty years 
and we have had several raene ents” 

of the above nature in our kennel, and our attention has often 
been called to others of the same nature; but we have yet to 
see an instance that would lead us to believe that the above is 
true. This, of course, is ony negative evidence, and as well- 
e contrary, we are inclined to 

think that it is at least sometime true, and should never feel 
quite sure about breeding a bitch that had previously had off- 
spring by acur. Our attention wastirst called to tais subject 
many years ago by reading an article in the Scientific Ameri- 
can, entitled, we think, the ‘‘Theory of Widowhood.” Some 
cases were given, among them that of the mare and the quagga, 


It has also been stated that the use of jacks in the State of 
Maine had so affected the mares that the horses bred there a 


In the fourth edition of the ‘‘Handbook of Physiology,” by 
Prs. Kirke and Paget, published in London, 1860, we tind the 
following reference to this subject: ‘“‘Nothing has shown what 
it is that makes this fluid capable of impregnating the ovum, 


offspring all the characters in features, size, mental disposi- 
tion and liability to disease which belong to the father. 
This is a fact wholly inexplicable, and is, perhaps, exceeded 
in strangeness by none but those which show that the seminal 
fluid either directly, or more probably through the medium 
of the mother, may exert such an influence not only on the 
ovum which it impregnates, but on many which are subse- 


“Tt has often been observed, for example, that a well bred 
by a mongrel dog, 
will not bear thorougbred puppies for the next two or three 


But the best instance of this kind was in the case of a mare 


belonging to Lord Monson, who, while he was in India, and 
wished to obtain a cross-breed between the horse and the 


the espe ate its head, black bars on its legs and shoulders and 





-BENCH SHOWS AND JUDGING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


A sincere desire to see animprovement in all breeds of dogs 
rompts me to enter the lists, and break a lance in behalf of 
ench shows and judging generally, and particularly in be- 

half of that of some of the classes in the recent exhibition at 
Washington. I don’t think some of the an exhibitors there 
can be fully aware of the purpose for which bench shows were 
created, and are held, or they would not be so eager to play 
at “cut and thrust” with their _ 

The much-mauled judge needs no defense at my hands, and 
perhaps will not bless me for my tilt in the mélée of the tour- 
nament. 

But having great faith in the results accruing from well- 
conducted canine competitions and critical judgment, I want 
to say a few words about them, and about good dogs (not their 
masters, for I don’t care a penny who ownsthem, be he prince 
or peasant), and the recent judging especially. This is my ex- 
cuse for the intrusion of this letter. Since the prizes were 
awarded at the nation’s capital, I have been amazed to read 
the Fated ys with which the papers have been so richly 
freighted by several competitors, because their favorites were 
not crowned with laurels of victory. 

I detest “squealing,” except when it can be proven that 
the judges were corrupt and pre-determined. Then let the 
growls be gruff and trumpet-tongued! Otherwise ‘“‘squealing” 
is unmanly, unsportsmanlike, and ungenerous, The decisions 
of one of the judges at Washington are harshly criticised by 
reason of his awards in the oe. English setter and 
eagle classes. One competitor, Captain R. Blex Jake, iseven 
unmannerly enough to call one of these decisions ‘‘infamous.” 
Pretty hard language, Captain, and in some quarters it might 
be dangerous to use it. Now, let us look at facts. A grey- 
hound, which had at some prior period taken high honors, 
was presented with a broken leg before the judge. This 
gentleman, having had an experience of over twenty years in 
judging dogs of various breeds in England, Ireland and Scot- 
and—having made it a study, as men pursue a science—and 
knowing the value of four good sound legs to a greyhound, of 
all other dogs, and that without the free use of all four he 
cannot be a conqueror in the coursing field, very naturally 
and justly, it seems to me, decided against the poor maimed 
animal (who has my warmest sympathies), and decorated one 
that was sound of limb, and consequently able to run afield. 
For this is he taken to task, in a manner that seems to me 
entirely unjust, and, to say the least, unsportsmanlike. Of 
what use is a greyhound with a broken leg? For we must 
look to immediate utility in our bench shows, and not merely 
that which looks graceful in repose. No greyhound should 
ever be exhibited on the bench that is not in fit condition to 

run a course. 

We are not supposed to take recruits for an army of useful- 
ness and mobilization from “the blind, the lame and the 
halt,” when stout, strapping fellows are waiting without to 
enlist, and the enemy is thundering at the gates! Dogs should 
be shown in perfect condition, or as near it as possible, ready 
for service; the greyhound ready to run, light in flesh, hard 
in muscle, sound in limb; the setter and the pointer likewise, 
fit to follow the gun, and so the foxhound, ready to obey the 
music of the horn, and the bull-terrier and the fox-terrier, 
“high-strung” for the fray in their chosen arena. All, all, 
must be prepared for use, as well as for parade. Is a dog—a 
greyhound especially, of all others—in good condition and 
fitted for fun afield when one leg is injured so as to retard 
free and perfect locomotion? And is it a valid reason to 
assign that she should have been given a prize at the Wash- 
ington show simply because some other judge had awarded 
her one on a former occasion? That seems to me, with all 
due respect to the fault-finder, an absurd method of arrivin; 
ataconclusion. Judge No. 1 may have been unfamiliar with 
greyhounds, and therefore incompetent. Or his fellow com- 
petitors may have been a measly, wretched lot. 

Judge No, 2 has made the judging of —_ a specialty for 
years, before ever bench shews were dreamed of in our midst, 
and has bred greyhounds by the score. Has the owner of the 
greyhound bitch, who accuses the judge at Washington of 
“venting his spleen” on his dog, ever trained his favorites for 
a coursing match, or “‘assi: ” at these exciting contests of 
speed, pluck and endurance, either in the ‘‘ould country” or in 
California? If he has, then must he know that the flying 
beauties who carry their colors to the front are not as straight 
in the stifles as is his bitch, otherwise they could not be con- 
eae they have not weak loins nor are they short of bone. 

f the gentleman thinks one of his sound dogs so fit in bone 
and muscle and all the points which go to show speed as to 
contend with our “‘best and bravest” here, a match can easily 
be made between any one or two of them .and some of the 
California cracks, if he will communicate with me at any 
time. Some personal experience in coursing and knowledge 
of the dogs there (my home for nearly twelve years) assures 
me he will have to own dogs far less straight in the stifles 
than I am told is his bitch ever to gain a victory on the far- 
famed plains of the Golden State. 

Compare our Eastern greyhounds with such ‘masters of 
the art” as were England’s Lauderdale, Bit of Fun, Ada, 
Fascination, Doctor, Dreaded Falcon, Bonny Lass, Breach of 
Promise, Misterton and a hundred others, whose names are 
blazoned on the roll of coursing honor, and where would they 
rank? How many of our present judges at bench shows ever 
saw a greyhound = How, then, should they know the 
true merits of such a dog? Mr. Mason was a student of the 

ints of greyhounds when Ireland’s matchless Master 

cGrath, wrested victory after victory from his famous 
opponents on the classic P ainsof Altcar! Hesaw Coomassie, 
with her wonderful speed and heart of pluck, win twice the 
Cup of Waterloo! He saw the darling Peasant Boy rush gal- 
lantly to the front after battles where condition and muscle 
and gameness were the test, and a single inch crowned him 
acongueror! Is not sucha man competent to judge grey- 
hounds? How poe A of our present judges can tell you, sir, 
the points to be made in a coursing match, and the meaning 
of a “bye” and a “‘wrench”? 

Mr. Editor, I am a thoroughgoing. American in my love of 
home and country! I believe our flag, unrent, unstained, is set 
in the heavens forever, where its flashing stars vie in splendor 
with the jewels of the night! And no hand but that of 
Omnipotence can snatch it thence! I have lots of love,for the 
American eagle, and pray confusion to the man who throws 
salt on his venerable tail! But, sir, I have traveled much, by 
land and by sea, and can without the aid of a ifying 
glass see great good in the “fair foreign lands,” and where 
we as a people are deficient, wofully deficient, in many things. 
And I have m taught this much—never to despise instruc- 
tions in these many things, given to us by the old ——— and 
her sons, for they can give us many lessons. And if a 
stranger can come among us and tell us where we are wrong, 
and show us the right, I for one am willing to follow his lead! 
If he, or anyone else—no matter whether he be native of 
England, Ireland, Scotland or Wales, or from ‘‘Greenland’s 
icy mountains” or “India’s coral strand”—if he can tell us 
how to improve our yachts, our horses, or our dogs, and show 
where the latter have been improperly judged in the past, I 
say let him do it, and do it over and over again, and thrice 
welcome be his advent! 

Two lines in Hudibras apply to U3, in a general sense, as far 
as bench shows go: 

‘Each proselyte would vote his doctor best 
To absolute exclusion of the sest.’’ 

Substitute dog for “doctor,” and the cap fits us! 

From ne vay eld,” bench shows have been a feature in 
England, and Scotland. Where we have held one, 
they have held thousands. With us they are in their infancy 
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—their “‘swaddling clothes”—and we have much to be taught. 
We areas children at school, begi to learn. And be- 
cause competent men set back our favorites—who.are perfect 
in our eyes, but infernally faulty in theirs—a peg or two, 
which have been unjustly awarded prizes heretofore by judges 
who knew really nothing about the modern type of dogs—no 
more than a horse knows of heaven—this is no reason to 

rumble. On the contrary, it is something to be grateful for, 

ecause we are thus taught lessons, and can thereby, if we 
accept them in a manly spirit, progress toward the improve- 
ment of our canine companions and friends—the very object 
bench shows were created for. Butif we simply want to win 

rizes for the prizes’ sake, or to advertise our dogs for ‘‘filthy 
ucre,” or to please their masters, then let us banish them for- 
ever, or put the master, and not the dog, on exhibition! 

The inevitable result of a highstandard of excellence is that 
some of our favorites must go to the wall, and the fittest sur- 
vive. Allcannot be crowned cénquerors. Suppose we all 
grumbled and growled when unsuccessful in the geen ring, 
what confusion there would be, what want of manliness! 
Unfortunately a lot of men who seek notoriety have helped 
foster the lamentable ignorance existing from one end of our 
banded States to the other (illustrated to me recently in so 
many funny ways away out here) in regard to dogs, and 
these fellows are dssisted by an incompetent and careless 
press. I mean by this that few reporters know what is cor- 
rect and what incorrect in form or breeding. 

Fault was also found with the judge at Washington because 
forsooth, he did not award first prize to Thunder, the English 
setter dog. Now, Mr. Editor, I think it is about time some- 
body had the pluck to come out from the ‘“‘madding crowd,” 
and stamp mediocrity as mediocrity. I mean no attack on 
Thunder, nor do I care how brilliantthe catalogueof ancestry 
which made him possible, but from all Ihave heard Emperor 
Fred was placed rightly. And Ido mean tosay that it was 
always a matter of astonishment to me after I had seen Thunder 
that he was so many times declared winner of the champion 
ribbon. A long residence (11 years) in California, had deprived 
me of the pleasure of attending the bench showsin New York 
and aowuite, and not until the W. K. C. show of 1881 was 
it my privilege to be a “looker-on in Vienna.” The first dog 
among the English setters I inquired for was Thunder, whose 
name had so often appeared in print. He was out of his 
kennel or box and onthe floor in charge of anattendant. I 
passed him by repeatedly without particular notice, and 
would scareely credit it when told that this dog was the re- 
doubtable Thunder. 

I found him crooked in his forelegs, not particularly strong 
in the loins and deficient in bone and substance. He appeared 
to lack stamina. He certainly was devoid of that dashing 

style and carriage one seeks in a perfect setter. He was also 
voluminously (if I may use such a word here) feathered as to 
ears, and tail, and legs. And yet menin my hearing—men 
whom I had known for years, and whom I was assured from 
various remarks they made hardly knew the difference be- 
tween a pointer and a foxhound—these men were talking of 
Thunder as if he were that and lightning combined. Some- 
body may tell me I have no right or business to criticise this 
famous dog. I disclaim any intent to offend. It is in the in- 
terest of good form and improvement therein I take up my 
pen. If offense is given I —— it. It has been the fashicn 
to talk this dog up, just as it has been to preach and extol the 
merits of some others who are only entered when certain men 
are to judge, but who, in the hands of experienced and criti- 
cal examiners, would hardly secure he. But I am a true 
lover of the dog, for the dog’s sake, not for his master’s, 
and have no favors to ask of anybody in a bench show, 
wanting only the best animal to win, no matter who owas 
him. nd so I venture to criticise when in my view criti- 
cism is needed, regardless as to whose shield is touched by 
the point of — lance. 

lam perfectly willing anybody should examine my dogs, 
and find just as much fault as he pleases, only let him give me a 
good reason for his judgment. I ain the owner of several 
which have been fortunate enough to stand at the front 
wherever exhibited. Some of them have faults. One has 
two grievous faults to my vision. But they are unconquered 
still, and when some finer specimens are brought out, I cer- 
tainly will not grumble, but will endeavor either to own the 
winner, or breed one that will eclipse him or her. I don’t 
exhibit dogs to win prizes for the prizes’ sake, but to make 
competition, and thus to try and discover where perfection 
in breed and form, or a pear a to it, lies, and to open 
wide the door to progress. If [ were to use hard words every 
time a dog of mine were totally defeated, or even made to 
lower his flag a peg or two, and were to rush into print, aim- 
ing my shafts here and there, regardless of how 1 wounded 
the feelings of painstaking and honorable judges by my in- 
sinuations, I would show myself not only inan unenviable and 
ridiculous aspect, but 1 would prove thereby that I was not a 
reallover of improvement in breeding, and unfit to be the owner 
of good dogs. But I would be pretty sure never to exhibit a 
dog unless knowing he was quite worthy of honors. There is 
one thing a thorough judge should be able to do, and that is 
to give good reasons for his decisions, and evince a courteous 
willingness to point out defects, and their remedies. Good 
all-round judges are scarce with us. They will be still scarcer 
if we snarl at them forruling in accord with highest standards, 

Judging is a thankless task at best, and few men, no matter 
how much they may know about dogs, care to set themselves 
up as targets for the dissatisfied. And although I have re- 
peatedly been urged to undertake it, never but once did I 
consent to serve (in California), and no consideration could 
prevail on me again to “‘suffer the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous” growlers. 

ow, honor bright, to tell the truth and shame the devil 
(whom I have always believed was a woman), a poorer, more 
unstylish lot of pointers and setters than were those shown 
at the Crystal Palace in London in 1881, and at New York in 
1882, I never saw. Perhaps I am too hard to please, but there 
were only two or three of either breed I cared to own. My 
desire was to possess grand specimens of each of these and of 
St. Bernards. The first two asa class were a weedy, seedy, 
narrow-chested, badly-limbed, poorly-muscled, wretchedly- 
colored, unstylish lot. 

We breed our setters and pointers too much for fashion, 
and love to say we possess a setter who boasts of Laverack or 
Liewellin blood, or a pointer who is a descendant of some 
badly-formed, and badly-colored, sickle-tailed, yet aristo- 
cratic sire. 

Why don’t we breed more for bone and muscle, and style— 
as weil in tail as in head—and care less for afew drops of the 
fashionable blood that now spoils so many of our dogs? Why. 
a few days ago, a friend of mine, a reall good fellow, showed 
me his ‘‘Laverack puppy,” ashe called it, and sounded the 
praises of the awkward youngster until you would have 
thought his — was never whelped. It wasa weak-kneed, 
cow-backed, blue belton, with a head like a jacksnipe and a 
tail like a Newfoundland! And yet this promising nonde- 
script was from the bluest of blue blood, and his pedigree was 
published in your journal a few weeks ago. And it was 
solely on account of that pedigree my friend boasted of him, 
for he confessed he knew nothing about setters. 

Apropos of bench shows, I attended one at Denver, Colo- 
rado, some months ago, and took two of my dogs. A gentle- 
man accom ed me, having in charge a small bulldog 
belonging to my friend, Oelrichs, of this place. One 
of the judges thought tha? this well-bred and genuine bulldog 
was apug! Another said he had never seen one hike him 
before, and could not tell what he was—perhaps a sort of 

Chinese puzzle! After explaining his breed the little fellow 
was awarded an extra blue ribbon, but the genuine prize 
ribbon went toa mongrel bull-terrier, with a short h and 
yellow patch on one ear, and a tail like a foxhound! Yet 










FOREST AND STREAM. 


this was the type of dog of that breed which, with our Denver 
friends, passed muster, even with a grand specimen—nearly 
perfect—before their eyes! Mongrel Scotch deerhounds were 
also entered as staghounds! And whenI mentioned to the 
owner of one of them, who, fortunately, happened to be a 
member of the Grand ay, of the Republic, and consequently 

is dog was erroneously classed, he 


a comrade of mine, that 
seemed amazed, and rather inclined to dispute it! 


Mr. Editor, I wish we could have more orange and white 
distributed among our setters for color, and more liver and 
white, without ticks, among our pointers. Why sir, I re- 
member, and so do you, when liver color belonged exclusively 


to the pointer, and was everlastingly condemned in a setter. 


Now, there seems to be no objection to it by many, and yet 
it is a spaniel and a pointer color, and should have no place in 


a well-bred setter. j 

And what can be homelier in a setter than that miserable 
wishy-washy, sickly lemon, except a sickle-tail? 

At some future time, if you indulge me, I would like to 
add my humble views to those already so ably . expressed in 
our sporting journals, in regard to the respective merits of 
setters and pointers. Speaking of the former, I must confess 
I prefer the daring, dashing Irishman with his gleaming coat 


of blood red, or the glossy black and rich tan (not fawn) of 


the gallant and untiring Gordon, to all the Laveracks and 
Llewellins in the world, if we have got to have the latter look 
as weedy and as shambling, as many of our famous dogs of 
this fashionable strain do nowadays. Iintend no offense to 
any owner or master of these a intelligent, but often 
misshapen animals, but I beg to be allowed to write frankly 
and fearlessly. When I find fault I do it with a perfect will- 
ingness to be shot at in return. My object is to secure im- 
provement in all breeds, and to try—feebly aes, but none 
the less earnestly—to convince all lovers and admirers of the 
dog that we have yet much to learn in our dear country of 
the breeding and care of that noble animal who is the only 
true, disinterested and uselfish friend of man. Yet, in the 
fog and mist, let us thank the hand which guides us into the 
light of risen day. 

In a few days I expect to be on my way eastward, and 
pay a visit to New York. All the cruelly cold winter—with 
a perfect sea of snow on the ground, sometimes two and a 
half and three feet deep on the level, thermometer 35 and 40 
degrees below zero, and the relentless winds howling them- 
selves hoarse around my cosey cottage—I have been living on 
the confines of a vast prairie, alone with my books and m 
dogs. And yet there was no gloom about this solitude. It 
was sweet as perfect peace and rest! By the blazing logs on 
the hearth sat or slept my true and tried comrades, while I 
lounged, book in hand, in my old armchair. Unselfish com- 
panionship! Matchless fidelity! Limitless love! Their’s were 
the eyes which looked brighter when I returned from my 
wanderings to town, and which marked my coming! Their’s 
the speech of music, as with honest barkings they bade warm 
welcome as I drew nearhome! [could write better, think 
better, read better when they were by my side orat my 
feet. They never lost theirtempers with me! They never 
wanted the last word! They contradicted not! There was 
no treachery in their thoughts or acts! No fancies that I was 
trying to get the best of them! No slings of slander hurled at 
me when my back was turned! Faithful and sincere always; 
so unlike the moods of men! Humboldt, James Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, Byron and the pride of Germany, Wolf- 

ang Géthe, these and many more believed dogs have souls. 
hy not? [ have known dogs who had them large enough 
for a home beyond the stars. STUART TAYLOR. 


CHEYENNE, Wyoming, March 28. 


THE VICARS MEMORIAL FUND. 


LONDON, ONTARIO, April 10, 1883. 
ws a meeting of the ‘‘London Exhibitors” at the recent 
‘‘3ench Show,” held at Ottawa, the inclosed resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

Moved by Mr. Davey, seconded by Mr. Stone, and resolved, 
That the Secretary send a circular to all the exhibitors at the 
Dominion Kennel Dog Show, asking their co-operation in get- 
ting up a substantial testimonial, as a_mark of respect to the 
late B. H. G. Vicars, Esq., Secretary Dominion Kennel Club; 
also, asking for suggestions as to the form the said testimonial 
would take; and, also, that an address of condolence be sent 
to his widow. Carried unanimously. 

Moved by Mr. Skirving, seconded by Mr. Chisholm, and 
resolved, That the subscription of each individual exhibitor 
do not exceed $5.00. Carried unanimously. 

The committee appointed to carry out the resolutions is 
as follows: Dr. J. 8. Niven, T. G. Davey, C. A. Stone, H. B. 
Harrison, A. G. Chisholm, David Skirving. 

Capt. W. Hupson, Sec.-Treas. 








DANDIE DINMONTS AT WASHINGTON.—Orange C. H., 
Va., April 7, 1881.—Editor Forest and Stream: In a late issue 
of FoREST AND STREAM a note eet from Mr. James 
Watson, regarding the Dandies at Washington show. Ido 
not want to complain about the judging because I was only 
placed second with Badger II. By the way, the ForREST AND 
STREAM thinks I ought to have won; but I think it was done 
very much too quickly, which caused the mistake about Bob 
and Judy. If Mr. Watson wanted Bob to win, why was the 
blue ribbon put on Judy? How was it the man in charge of 
Bob and Judy allowed the winning card to stand over Judy’s 
stall to the end of the show? That Mr. Watson was too quick 
is certain when he says that one was a dog and the other two 
bitches, when there were two dogs and one bitch in the ring. 
The report in all —— was Judy won. How was it that the 
mistake was not found out until after the show.—Rost. Hume. 


DEATH OF DR. GARDNER.—I regret to announce the 
death of the well-known colored dog doctor and dealer, Dr. 
Gardner, which took place on Sunday night last. For along 
time the old man had been in failing health, and at last he 
gradually slipped away, a mere skeleton, but sensible to the 
end. He called his children about his bedstead shortly before 
he breathed his last and said: “I know youall, andI am 
going to wish you all good-bye, for I am going away.” Here 
is a case well deserving of charitable donations, as his long 
sickness not only prevented the old man from attending to 
business, but it was expensive, and — his Suey engaged 
attending to his wants. I should be pleased to acknowledge 
any remittances that may be sent to me for the relief of the 
family from utter want.—JamMEs Watson, 453 West Forty- 
third street, New York. 


GRAMNiVOROUS DOGS.—Dansville, N. Y., March 29.— 
Here is rather a curious circumstance, showing that the 
time mentioned in holy writ when ‘‘the lion shall eat hay like 
the ox,” may not be so far distant afterall. A friend of mine, 
living in the country, owns a large mastiff—and a more carniv- 
orous looking beast 1 never saw—whose chief diet consists of 
corn in the ear. He will take an ear and gnaw off and devour 
the kernels with all the .geane of a Berkshire hog. This he will 
repeat until satisfied. “My friend says Nibs will eat more corn 
than any er owns, and prefers this gramnivorous diet to 
any other.—H. W. D. L. [We have known of several cases 
of this kind. Nearly all dogs will readily eat corn meal or 
even cracked corn.] 


RED IRISH SETTER PUPPIES.—Any one wishing a well 
ing stock, will do 
well to read the advertisement of Mr. Hill, and communicate 


bred red Irish setter puppy from prize- 
with him before it is too late. 
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the law—backed, as they believed, by the puissance of the 
law—invaded a man’s peouten and there killed his dog. The 
dog belonged to Mr. John H. Palm, of the Union Stock Yards. 

cago, who sued to recover the value. The case was tried 
last week before Judge Anthony and a jury. The defense 
was that they were acting under the orders of the town au- 
thorities; but the court, upon the authority of the decisions 
of other courts previously mentioned by the Pioneer Press in 
discussing this question, held that such orders did not justif. 
the destruction of the plaintiff's property, and would not ad- 
mit such evidence in justification, A judgment of $200, the 
value of the dog as shown by the testimony, was rendered 
against the defendants. Dog owners should bear this in mind 
and never flinch from their duty to their canine friends and 
to one‘another, but any case of dog murder into the 
courts, and hurt the murderer in pocket, at least. Of course, 
$200—the bare value of the dog—could in no way represent 
the injury done to the feelings of the owner and his family for 
the loss of some old pet, whose affection and companionship 
had won a place for him in the family circle and a warm cor- 
ner in each heart. Money cannot fill the void caused by the 
death of such, no more than can money from a railroad 
company fill the void caused by the death of some close kin. 
But the loss of the money wrings the purse strings of the de- 
stroyer; hence he will pause to consider before doing the 
deed.—St. Paul Pioneer Press, 

The defendant’s exceptions in the case of Louis K. Palmer, 
of Boston, who was convicted about a year ago in the Suffolk 
County Supreme Criminal Court on a complaint of —— vo 
keeping an unlicensed dog in the town of Winthrop, have 
been overruled by the Supreme Court. This case presents an 
interesting question as to how long one can remain in a town 
or city with an licensed dog other than that in which the 
license has been obtained without having it recorded. in such 
town or city. In this case it appeared in evidence that Mr. 
Palmer went to Winthrop in June, 1880, taking along with 
him his dog, which had been duly licensed, registered and 
numbered at the clerk’s office of the city of Boston for that 
year. The defendant went to Winthrop for rest and recrea- 
tion, to stop there temporarily, not having any idea how lo 
he should stay. He lived in Boston and kept a furnishe 
house in Bulfinch Place, to which he os came while 
out of town. He was requested by the town clerk of Winthrop 
to have his dog registered in the town, but this he refused to 
do, not thinking it eaten as he came to Boston each day 
on business, and frequently took his dog with him. Mr. 
Palmer stopped at Wenthrop till October 1, 1880, and returned 
to Boston. The complaint was made against him by a citizen 
of Winthrop. The defendant at the trial asked the court to 
rule that in the above facts the complaint could not be sus- 
tained, but this was refused. The Court instructed the jury 
that, where a dog was duly licensed, it could be taken by the 
owner to another town temporarily, as in the case of hunting 
and traveling, but, if the dog remained in a town or city for 
any substantial length of time other than that in which he 
was licensed, then the fact of such license must be so recorded. 
The opinion finds that the instructions given were correct. 


DEATH OF FLETCHER’S ROCK.—Many of our readers 
will hear with regret of the death of Mr. J. Fletcher’s poor old 
Laverack setter Rock, who retired from his long show bench 
career to join the moodeetiy on a 31, aged about 
eleven years. - Rock was bred by Mr. Pilkington, and was b 
Laverack’s Dash out of Pilkington’s Lill, by Laverack’s Roc 
out of Belle. It will be remembered he commenced his show 
career for Mr. Hemmings in 1874, then in 1875 and 1876 he con- 
tinued his previous successes, having become the property of 
Mr. 8. E. 8 ak He afterwards went to the Ellington Park 
kennels, which he adorned both at the stud and on the bench. 
—Stock Keeper. 


THE PRICE OF DOGS.--Editor Forest and Stream: Did 
not “Picket” make a mistake in his article of April 5, when he 
says that the best dogs “‘are not to be had by people of moder- 
ate means?” It doesnot ere a very large amount of money to 
purchase a puppy of good pedigree, and if the purchaser has 
patience to train one according to ‘‘Shadow’s” instructions 
(“Training vs. Breaking”), I seeno reason why he may not have 
a dog as good as the best. I have never noticed that a dog 


worked any better for wealthy people than for those of mod- 
erate means.—Px 


MR. MASON’S RAFFLE.—The tickets in the raffle for Mr. 
Mason’s kennel of dogs were drawn at 586 Broadway, on 
Thursday, April 12, a number of those interested being og 
ent. The numbers came outin the following order: 1,396 
ae a 1,671, 217, 2,386, 1,110, 2,448, 515, 164, 133, 888, 1,031 
an ; 


POINTER STOLEN.—Mr. Clifford B. Hall, of Attleboro, 
Mass., writes that his dark liver with white ticked breast 
ointer dog was stolen April 8. Any information that will 
ead to his recovery, or conviction of the thief, will be thank- 
fully received. 


THUNDERER.—New York, April 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Kindly state in your next issue that Thunderer was 
absent from the Pittsburgh show.—R. & W. Livinaston. 


PEDIGREE WANTED.—Can — of our readers give us 
the ied of the rough-coa St. Bernard dog Rous- 
seau 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
=> No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


G. H. P., Boston, Mass.—-Try Little’s soluble phenyle. 

Youtu, Windsor Locks, Conn.—Your description is too vague. 

A. L. J., Saybrook, Conn.—It is impossible to say whether your 
dog will recover or not. The chances are inher favor. Give her 
plenty of exercise, but never just after feeding. 

ENGINEER, Toronto, Can.—Your dog has epilepsy, which may be 
caused by the condition of his teeth. If this is the case he will prob- 
ably soon outgrow the trouble. Would advise one grain bromide 
potassium a day for a week or two. 


Mark, Kingston, Canada.—1. Is it necessary that a brown and white 
cocker should have a black nose and mouth to be well bred? 2. Is 
it advisable to train a cocker to drop to shot? 3. Besides retrieving, 
what are the points to be attended toin training him, and at what 
age should training be commenced? 4. What is the best general food 
for pups between six weeks and six monthsold? Ans. 1. No. 2. 
Yes. 3 and 4. Read ‘‘Training vs. Breaking.” 


KENNEL NOTES. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
ublication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
culars of each animal; 


1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 

8. Sex. 7%. Sire, with his sire and dam. 

4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 


° 
5. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 
All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


G2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Fairmaid, Famous, Fearless, Fickle, Festive, Frolic. By Col. T. 
G. Tucker, South Gaston, N. C., for Byron foxhound bitches, whelped 
March 16, 1883, by Plunder out of Fannie. 

Klipper, Kate Kitish, Knavish. By Col. T. G. Tucker, South 
Gaston, N. C., for one d and three bitch Byron foxhounds, 
whelped March 14, 1888, by Plunder and Tom Williams out of Kate. 

Lance, Leader, Lightfoot, Lurker. By Col. T.G. Tucker, South 
Gaston, N. C., for n féxhound dogs, whelped March 26, 1883, 
by Tom Williams Scout out of Lucy Yon hl . 

Boaster, Blueman, Bauble, Blameless, 


DOG LAW.—A case in point is given where the officers of 
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By Col. T. G. Tucker, South Gaston, N. C., for two dog and five bitch 


out of Beth 





Byron foxhounds, whelped April 8, 1888, by 
(Watchman—Hannah). 

Royal Flake. By Mr. P. M. Mora, Warwick, N. Y., for black, with 
white frill, a dog. whelped van. 28, 1883, by Flake (Dandy 
ae no oy Mr. Henby Pape, Hoboken, N. J., for black 

Prince Me: er. r. He ‘ape, Hoboken, N. J., 
and white En, {oh setter dog, whelped April 2, 1882, by champion 
Thunder out of Loui. 

Yacob and Gretchen. By Capt. C. B. Ludekins, Jersey ya a 
for red dachshunde, dog and bitch, whel Aug. 20, 1882, = ka, 
from the kennel of Herr Otto Fredrich, Germany, out of imported 


Bergine. 

Red Rhoda. By Mr. C. Fred Crawford, Pawtucket, R.I., for red 
Irish setter bitch, whelped Jan. 13, 1883, by Glencho (Elcho—Noreen) 
out of Syren IT. (Elcho ITI.—Mag). 

Sandy L. By Mr. Frank Leonard, Pawtucket, R. I., for red Irish 
setter dog, whelped Jan. 13, 1888, by Glencho (Elcho—Noreen) out of 
Syren II. (Elcho Ill.—Mag). e 

Red Peggie. By Mr. Chas. P. Moris, Central Falls, R.I., for red 
Irish setter bitch, whe] Jan. 18, 1883, by Glencho (Elcho—Noreen) 
out of Syren II. (Elcho IIf,— ag). 

Cornie and Senator. By Mr. C. Miller. Hudson, N. Y., for 
red Irish setter dogs, whelped Jan. 20, 1883, by Guess (Chief—Tilly) 
out of Spice (Dirke—Jessimer). 3 

ancy. By Mr. R. S. Minturn, Cambridge, Mass., for brindle and 
ware bull bitch, whelped March 1, 1888, by Bonnie Boy out of Jose- 
e. 
Piped Biddy and Donna, By Mr. George Laick, North Tarrytown, 
N. Y., for red Irish setter bitches, whelped Feb. 2, 1883, —— Max 
Wexzel’s Chief out of owner’s Biddy (Rodman’s Dash—Belle). 

Spice. By Mr. Harry C. Miller, Hudson, N Y., for red Irish setter 
bitch, whelped Dec. 25, 1881, by Dirke out of Jessimer. 

St. John. By Mr. Harry C. Miller, Hudson, N. Y., for lemon and 
white pointer dog, whelped a by Snapshot out of Belle. 


= See instructions at head of this column. 

Maud Muller—Dashing Lion. Mr. G. W. Ballantine’s (Washing- 
tonville, O.) lish setter bitch Maud Muller (Rob Roy—Pocahontas) 
to his imported Dashing Lion (Dash awa March 13. 

een Anna—Dashing Lion. Mr. G. W. Ballantine's (Washingten- 
ville, O.) English setter bitch Queen Anna a Elgin) to 
his imported Dashing Lion (Dash IIl.—Leda), March 21. 

Black Nellie—Black Sweep. Mr. G. W. Ballantine’s (Washington- 
ville, O.) imported black pointer bitch Black Nellie to his imported 
Black Sweep, March 21. 

Gretchen—Roy. Mr. L. F. Patterson’s (Bainbridge, Ga.) English setter 
bitch Gretchen (McLeod of Dare—Bre.da) to Mr. 8. M. Weld’s Roy 
(Pindee—Flora). 

Trinket—London. Mr. C. Fred Crawford’s English setter bitch 
Trinket (Dashing Monarch—Fairy II.) to Mr. H. Bailey Harrison’s 
London Gos March 15. 

Dolly Varden—Nevison. The Scarborough Kennel’s (Scarborough, 
N. ¥.) meee mastiff bitch Dolly Varden (Young Prince—Merlin) 
: = m, Graham’s imported Nevison (E.K.C.S.B. No. 10,553), 

arch 24. 

Floss H.—Dougald. Dr. J. R. Housel’s (Watsontown, Pa.) red Irish 
setter bitch Floss H. (Elcho—Elsie) to his Dougald (Joel—Nellie Hat- 


traick), April 3. 
WHELPS 


ee See instructions at head of this column. 

Gay. The Rory O’More Kennel’s ca N. Y.) red Irish setter 
— Gay (Elcho—Fire Fly), March 17, ten, by their champion Rory 

*More. 

Pearl. The Rory O’More Kennel’s Abees, . Y.) red Irish setter 
bitch Pearl (Dash—Kate), March 17, ten, by Kit Carson (Rory O’More 
—Norah O’More). 

Judy. Mr. J. H. Peploe’s (Toronto, Can.) bitch Judy (Buff—Merry 
Girl), March 31, three dogs, by Fennel ee Ok 

Fannie. Mr. T. G. Tucker’s (South Gaston, N. C.) foxhound bitch 
Fannie, March 16, six bitches, by Plunder. 

Kate. Mr. T. G. Tucker’s (South Gaston, N. VU.) 7 foxhound 
bitch Kate, March 14, four (one dog), by Plunder and Tom Williams. 

Lorna. Mr. Bayard Thayer’s (Boston, Mass.) deerhound bitch 
Lorna, April 5, fourteen (nine dogs), by champion Lance. 

Beauty. Mr. Fred Grant’s (Boston, Mass.) English mastiff bitch 
Bogor (Forbes’s Frank—Nora II.), April 10, ten (six dogs), by his 

ajor. 

Zanetta. Mr. Wm. F. Todd’s (Portland, Me.) lemon and white 
pointer bitch Zanetta (Sensation—Clymont), three (one dog), by 
champion Bravo; dog since dead. 

Lena. Maj. Lovejoy’s (Bethel, Me.) black and tan dachshund bitch 
Lena, April 14, four (three dogs), by owner’s Fritz. 

Beth. Col. T. G. Tucker’s (South Gaston, N. C.) Byron foxhound 
bitch Beth (Watchman—Hannah), April 8, eight (two dogs); all blue. 

Lucy. Col. T. G Tucker’s (South Gaston, N. C.) Byron foxhound 
ie (Rouse—Beth), March 26, four dogs, by Tom Williams 
an out, 

Dell IT. Mr. Phillip Lumbreyer’s (Bergen Point, N. J.) pointer bitch 
= II. (Duke—Queen), April 7, eight (four dogs), by champion Sen- 
sation. 


SALES. 

ke See instructions at head of this column. 

Nancy. Brindle and white bull bitch, whelped March 1, 1883 
(Bonnie Boy—Josephine), by Mr. J. P. Barnard, Jr. (Boston, Mass.) to 
Mr. R. S. Minturn (Cambridge, Mass.). 

Chief—Biddy whelps. Red Irish setters, two dogs and one bitch, 
whelped Feb. 2, 1883, by Mr. George Laick (North Tarrytown, N. Y.) 
to Mr. F. E. Lewis (Tarrytown, N. Y.). 

Ned Elcho—Bridget O’ More whelps. Red Irish setter dogs, whelped 
Aug. 14, 1882, by Maj. Lovejoy (Bethel, Me.) one to Dr. Wight (Gor- 
ham, N. H.), and one to Mr. C. Rowe (Bethel, Me.). 

Dougald—Floss H. whelp. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped Nov. 22, 
1882, by Dr. J. R. Housel (Watsontown, Pa.) to Mr. J. H. Happoldt 
(Charleston, 8. C.). 

Norah S. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped Nov. 22, 1882 (Dougald— 
Floss H.), by Dr. J. R. Housel (Watsontown, Pa.)to Mr. J. A. Smithers 
(Berwick, Pa.). 

Marquis. English mastiff dog, whelped Feb. 3, 1883 (Leo—Molly), 
by Mr. Fred Grant (Boston, Mass.) to Mr. M. R. Dean, same place. 

Princess. English mastiff bitch, whelped Feb. 3, 1883 (Leo—Molly), 
by rg eg Grant (Boston, Mass.) to Rev. W. J. Parrot (Kennebunk- 
port, Me.). 

Pauline. English mastiff bitch, whelped Feb. 8, 1883 (Major— 
Chitto), by Mr. Fred Grant (Boston, Mass.) to Mr. Chas. H. Douglass 
(Lynn, Mass.). 

Ginger. English mastiff bitch, whelped Feb. 8, 1883 (Major—Chitto), 
pA gh begs Grant (Boston, Mass.) to Mr. Geo. W. Fairfield (Spring- 

eld, Mass.). 

Dolly Varden. Imported English mastiff bitch, whelped Feb. 22, 
1880, by Young Prinee (Prince—Venus) out of Merlin (The Shah— 
| ar 9 by Mr. Wm. Graham (Belfast, Ireland) to the Scarborough 
Kennel (Scarborough; N. Y.). 

DEATHS. 

2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Roxy. White and lemon beagle dog, wherees Aug. 4, 1882 (Victor 
—Nelly), owned by Mr. Aug. C. Krueger (W: _—— ie, Pa.). 

Belle. Black and tan beagle bitch, whel Sept. 13, 1882 (Flute— 
Bunnie), owned by Mr. Aug. C, Krueger (Wrightsville, Pa.). 

Crete. Black and tan Gordon setter bitch, whelped August, 1875 
(sire and dam ae owned by Mr. Samuel G. Dixon (Philadel- 
phia, Pa.), April 13. 


One of our fox-hunters gave a Journal scribe the following 
account of an adventurous day afield: “‘One morning recently, 
as I was crossing lots with my hound, I saw an old red fox 
run into a thicket. I put the dog on his track, and concealed 
myself inthe thicket, knowing that a fox will often circle 
and pick up his own track. I could hear the hound baying 
away off toward New Gloucester. Then it changed, and 
grew more and more distinct, and I knew the fox was return- 
ing. I must have waited some half hour, when I saw the 
fox dart into a hollow log a little distance to my left. But as 
he went out the other end, I remained in my hiding-place, 
aes it was a trick of the fox to throw the dog off his 
track. The dog was puzzied only an instant, and followed 
the fox on a long circuit this time; but in the course of an 
hour I saw it again enter one end of the log and out the other. 
Thinks I, ‘My chap, I'll play you a Yankee trick by stopping 
up the further end of that log.’ This I did, and again hid my- 
self, hoping fora third return. I was hidden about the same 
length of time when, by the voice of my dog, I knew that the 
fox was returning. A few minutes later I saw the fox enter 
the log. Iran —— the open end and soon had it secured. 
This being done, I awaited the coming up of the dog, which I 
tied to a sapling while I went out to get an axe. i soon got 
back, and opened the log sufficiently to see four foxes instead 
of one. ‘How wasthat? Itis plain enough. One fox would 
run until tired, then would enter the log, and another would 
take his place. ‘But why didn’t the hound bay at the three 


Journal. 


in the log? ‘Because the trail was too hot.’ ”— (ae.) | 


‘| to-day. By reason of the weather only a few went out to Pine Grove 
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Bille and Gray Shooting 





BOSTON, A 14.—A large number of riflemen occupied the range 
at Walnut Hill to-day. It was very unfavorable for shooting, the 
light at times being very bright, and a troublesome east wind prevail- 
ing. Appended are the results of the different matches: 

Creedmoor Practice Match. 


































































To insure prompt attention, communications should be a | F E Rollins: 45544445 5 5-4 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co.,and not to © Wensin (uit vee a : ; : a : 2 $ . 4—45 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- ‘ ¥ 20 

: F A White 444443344 0-8 
portance are liable to delay. : Re ee 2444045 3 2 4-8 
Serene nemo BINGE So oc ssccinee PRCT ita 22343 4 529 
Jreedmoor © Match. 
MILITARY RIFLES. JN ERY. oo cecsscssccnsesessnnes sevees 55554555 5 549 
Editor Forest and Stream: I aid adad yonVeandcetiswedeades 45465 

Ihave been much intérested in“‘P’s”’ letter on‘*Military Rifles" in your | A BArcher........ .........0. esseses 45544545 5 5-46 
issue of March1. With regard to his remarks on a special military, | C B Edwards 5 545445 38 5 5-4 
long-range rifle (which. by the way, I think is ly a nec C C Foster 4545444465 54 
weapon), Ihardly think it needful to use such a large caliber as .45 | E A Join.. 64544455 4¢4 
to get good long-range results. The rifle with which the British Gov- | C E Berry...... 4445444465 548 
ernment is now experimenting is only a .40-cal., of about the same atch. 
height and dimensions as the present Martini-Henry (about 834lbs and | B Anson. 8 9 10 10 10 10 9 5 886 
82in. barrel), but with a thicker barrel, the extra weight of which is | J N Fry.. 810 9 810 6 8 8 6-81 
compensated for by a lighter fore end stock. R Abbott. 48 8 9 8 5 7 10 10-7 

The powder charge is 85grs., and the ball 400grs. in a tapered shell. | W Gardne 6 6 8 810 6 7 10 9-74 
The accuracy is said to be far greater than that of the present service | W Gardner. 469 5 8 5 7 10 9 10-78 
arm, which has a mean deviation of about 9in. at ds., and its | C C Foster...................... 570 78S 7598 & Gt 
trajectory is much flatter at all ranges, its muzzle velocity being Record Match. = = 
about 1,600, against 1,350 of the Martini-Henry. The rifling is of the | CC Foster...................-....66. 105108 5479 8 10-4 
“ratchet” pattern poly-groove, one turnin 15in. Strange as itmay ap- | W Gardner..............-........... 26979578 9 8~70 
pear, this arm,with a smaller caliber and lighter bullet, hits a harder . Rest Match. i 

low up to 3,000yds. than the Martini-Henry, and has about the same | @ W Whitcomb........,.......8 10.10 10 10 10 10 10 9 10~-9% 
extreme range of about 3,500yds., with the advantage of a lower tra- | W Gardner.............. . ..-. 9 810 8 10 9 9 7 10 10-9 
jectory. It is provided with auxiliary sights up to 3,000yds., the ordi- JAMESTOWN, N. Y., April 13.—At the regular shooting for the 
ary ones on the top of the barrel being up to 1,000yds., only. club medal yesterday the following scores were made, 200yds., 

uch satisfactory results having been obtained from a .40cal., | Creedmoor target, rounds 10, wind light at 4 o’clock, weather clear : 
it appears to me hardly necessary to have a special .45 bore rifle, Name. Gun. Powder. Lead. Score. 


necessitating the use of a heavier charge of powder and lead with in- 
creased recoil. I have given the particulars of the experimental 
rifle from memory, not having its description before me just now. 
The breech action is the ordinary Martini, but no doubt some action 
of an improved kind will be fitted to the arm before its final adoption 
—probably one of the repeating kind. With regard to “P.’s statement 
about powder charges, no doubt the proportion of one to six gives 
the most economical results, but this proportion has been much in- 
creased of late in the charges used in the latest pattern ns of our 
own and other artilleries; in some cases up to as much as one to 
three, and even one to two, giving muzzle velocities from 1,600 to up- 
ward of 2,000 feet per second, while in the way of small arms, ‘‘ex- 
’’ charges are not uncommon in the latest made rifles of 1 to 1°8. 
Of course with regard to the use of a smaller bore rifle than .45, it 
remains to be seen whether for target purposes its accuracy will be as 
eat at long ranges as the one now in use in firing in high winds, 
ut perhaps the greater liability of the 400gr. ball to be affected by 
wind will be counterbalanced by its increased velocity and smaller 
surface exposed to the wind pressure. BENGAL SEPoy. 
Guaseow, Scotland, March 16, 1883. 


Bal. O5O0grs. 255 grs. patched. 43 
Bal. 50 grs. 255 grs. patched. 43 
Bal. 50 grs. 255 grs. patched. 38 
Muzzle-loader. 38 
Muzzle-loader. 38 

We are looking for a muzzle-loader to come to the front on the next 
shooting day.—R. H. B. 


NEW YORK STATE PRACTICE.—General Charles F. Robbins, 
General Inspector of Rifle Practice of the State, in his prospectus for 
this year’s practice, directs that whenever it is possible the troops 
shall. be taken to the ranges while in camp. All who do notfpractice 
in this manner, shall be sent to the ranges ata time designated by 
division commanders. Troops must qualify in either first or second 
general practice, as practice in matches will not be considered an 
equivalent. General Robbins abolishes ‘‘file firing’’ and establishes 
in its stead a skirmish drill with ball cartridge in front of targets. 
This is said tofbe a decided improvement over.the old system. Officers 
are to be compelled to shoot in company with their men instead of at 
separate targets as heretofore. The practice for the season will 
close on November 15 instead of October 15. The new feature of 
prizes, exclusive of the ‘State trophy,” has been introduced. Prizes 
of equal value will be given to the company having the largest 
percentage of marksmen (not less than sixty men in such company), 
and to the company having the highest figure of merit (not less 
than sixty men in such company). 








RANGE AND GALLERY. 


CREEDMOOR MATCHES.—The Board of Directors have arranged 
the following series of contests for intending competitors for places 
on the international team. 

Conditions.—Entrance fee, 50c.each match. One re-entry allowed. 
Match commences each day at 10:30 A. M., and no original entry 
received after that hour. Re-enteries must be taken before leaving 
the 200 and ds firing-point. Seven shots at each distance. No 
sighting shots allowed within one-half hour of the commencement of 
the match. Position to conform with regulations of international 
match. Any rifle; open sights. Nocleaning allowed except between | There were sunny skies and just enough breeze to render the tem- 
ranges. Those proposing to enter the competition for places on the | perature delightful and assist the birds in their flight. The club- 
international team may count qualifying scores made in these | house and grounds were in excellent conditions. Beyond and at 
matches. either corner of the grounds to the east are pine forests. To the 

30, 20, 15, 10 and 5 per cent. of the entrance fees will be distributed | north, south and west there is nothing to retard the wind, and this 
each day to the winners of Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th place, and to com- | fact perhaps has gone far to give the preserve the reputation of being 
petitor making the highest aggregate total at all distances in not less | the “fastest” in the country. The cords springing the traps are con- 
than six competitions (three of each stage), shall be given a trophy | cealed beneath the ground and the marksman has not the warning 
or money (optional), value twenty dollars; to the second in same, the | afforded by visible cords. 
same value fifteen dollars; and to the third in same, the same value The entries under such pseudonyms as the members chose, to- 
ten dollars. ether with the club to which they belong, are as follows: Riverton— 

Wednesday, April 8.—First competition, 200, 500 and 600yds. x B. Grubb, Conrad, Satori, Crump, Sprague, C. B. Moore, Down- 

Saturday, April 21.—Second competition, 800, 900 and 1,000yds. ing, Burt, Dixon, Bisham, D. 8. Thomas, Johnson, H. M. Sill, A. 

Wednesday, April 25.—Third competition, 200, 500 and ds. Howard, Firsmith, H. Ellison, B. Meredith andCarman. Forresters, 

Saturday, April 28.—Fourth competition, 800, 900 and 1, ds. of Reading—Eckert, Forrester and Stetson. Long Branch—Stock- 

Wednesday, May 2.—Fifth competition, 200, 500 and 600yds. ton and R. H. Moore. Staten Island—Bowne and Minto. Philadel- 

Saturday, Niay 5.—Sixth competition, 800, 900 and 1,000yds. phia—Rogers, Bickley, Conrad and Patterson. Westminster K. C.— 

Wednesday, May 9.—Seventh competition, 200, 500 and 600yds. Coleman. . 

Saturday, May 12.—Eighth competition, 800, 900 and 1,000yds. All the matches were governed by the Riverton Club rules, and 


ns were limited to nme pounds weight. 

WORCESTER, Mass., April 12.—The spring series of matches under er The openisg match wee a hendion rise, of seven birds each. 
the auspices of the Worcester Rifle Association was to have begun | Ties “miss and out.” The first prize offered was a cut glass decanter 
with nickel mounted case and 20 per cent. of the entrance muney. 
A pair of oil-tinted plaques was the second prize. The third man 
saved entrance money. 

Theappended score shows the entries and result. The figure 2 shows 


the firing of the second barrel to kill the bird: 





THE TRAP. 








RIVERTON CLUB.—The spring meeting opened on the 13th, at the 
— of the club, in Riverton, N. J. The weather was propitious. 


range, and the meeting was postponed. There are to be three 


matches. 
The first match, A.,is with the Creedmoor target, condition 200yds.. 


position standing, 10 rounds with any rifle within the rules. Prizes 








to be awarded on the ageregate of each competitor's best five scores, ds..0 112 Ow 
to count in the order made. Rifles with open or military sights to be 2220 0w 
shot without cleaning during each score. Military rifles are allowed Jt 3212-236 — 
7 points, other rifles with — sights 5 points on the aggregate of 5 t22 429-9 36 4 
scores. Competitors to be handicapped. $618 61 4 6 
Match B. is with the Decimal target, and the conditions are the ‘0 2 0 Ow 
same asin match A. The military rifles are to be allowed 18 points, 0102221 5 
and in rifles with open sights 13 points on the aggregate of 5 scores. 10221 0w 
The third, or match C., is with the Decimal target at rest, and with- | Coleman ......... ...........--- B0yds..1 2 0 Ow 
out handicap. Distance, 200yds., 10 rounds, in any position or at rest, | J B Ellison...................... %yds..12211121109 
and any rifle within the rules. The prizes are on the aggregate of | Forrester.......................- M@yds..2 22001 fs 
each competitor’s best four scores, which must be made on four dif- — 0 Ow 
ferent match days, and not over one score to be counted that is made 2210 0w 
on the same day. Muzzle-loading rifles to be allowed 8 points, mili- @133118 8 
tary rifles 30 points, other open-sighted rifles 20 points on the aggre- “222201 +a 
gate of four scores. “4211122 7 
There are to be six prizes in cash or a trophy of the cost prize, the 10 Ow 
first is 12 per cent. of total entry fees; second, 10 per cent.; third, 8 2121224121 2-10 
per cent.; fourth, 7 per cent.; fifth, 6 per cent. and sixth, 5 per cent. “21120 0w 
THE BIG MATCH.—Gen. J. G. Farnsworth, speaking on behalf of .2 2021 Ow 
Governor Cleveland of this State, says in a recent order of the “soe 2 — 5 
coming match: “It is the desire of the Commander-in-Chief that the pr. @ 2 Oe 
National Guard of this State shall be worthily represented ir the oe eee Sy —5 
American Military Team which will compete with the volunteers of 11 0 Ow 
Great Britain, in the match to be shot at Wimbledonin July next, and =e 32236 —5 
to this end a trophy or money (optional) to the value of $75 will be ad 200200 —2 
Riis scdgchecwns «tte. escumee yds..1000 21 


— 8 

The second event of the day was a match at single and ‘‘double 

birds,”’ six single birds, handicap rise, and three pairs at 25yds. rise. 

Ties at one single and one pair. First prize, ibex horns mounted, 

with barometer, claw stand and twenty per cent. of entrance money; 

second prize, toddy kettle and ten per cent. of entrance money. 
Third man to save entrance money. The score was as follows: 


oy the State to each man accepted upon the team from its 
National Guard. Competitors cms, with the requirements of 
the various circulars of the National Rifle Association, to which 
attention is called, will be furnished with the proper certificate from 
General Headquarters.” 

DR. CARVER.—New Haven, Conn., April 14.—Dr. Carver is back 
at his home in this city, having finished a shooting series of 25 cla 












igeon matches with Capt. ardus. Of these, Carver won 19, Singles Doubles. 
ogardus 8, and in three Taatches the marksmen tied. Dr. Carver | B Meredith................ Soyds..0 2 2 0 1 2-4 01 10 10-8 
now authorizes the publication of a challenge, open to any man in erat neraashavnanavces Sdyds..1 2 2 2 2 1-6 00 S 1i—8 
the world, té shoot at 100 clay pigeons, English rules, Carver to give | Eckert.................+.. iyds..1 1 1 2 2 1-6 10 10 1-8 
three yards, the stakes to be $1000 or $5000. Next week Carver goes | R H Moore................ yds..0 1 1 2 : ey @ .. «8 
to North Platte, Neb., to arrange with Buffalo Bill for the presenta- | Johnson.................. es ee Sa 10 —t 
tion, under canvas, of the new border drama, “The Golden West,” | Bickley ................... aByds.. : . eo oe ee re --—0 
in which both men appear. Bogardus is also to join the troupe for | Coleman.................. Syds..2 1 2 2 1 2-6 o1 11 10-4 
the summer. MR ncrscscnccesesode — — : ; ; 7 4 = S os 
BRATTLEBORO vs. SARATOGA.—The Brattleboro (Vt.) Rifle] Howard. Syde.2 111015 0 0 .—0 
Club had a telegraph match with the Saratogo (N. Y.) Rifle Club,on | gp Qyds..2 011 2 1-5 11 01 60-8 
Saturday, the 7th; ds., off-hand, Massacousetts target. 10 men, | Rogers...................- 2yds. 2012 2 1-5 10 10 10-3 
10 shots per man. Following is the score: Bis ts oes -$£8£@1 3 €4 1 11 11-5 
Brattleboro R. C. into ot : : ; 7 S 11 = 

.11 10 11 12 12 1211 8 9 11—107 Sartori Jaodccccesosecssceces 27yds.. 3 oom 

‘11 10 11 11 10 9 10 12 10 11—105 I a and fi dwndpone Wyds..1 0 2 0 1 24 10 00 —1 
12 8111112 8 12 10 10 11—105 Ziner el anebisdddewsaentne yds..1 0 1 22 0-4 01 10 —2 
DR teil, cok a aiteeanan 12 10 10 10 10 10 11 10 11 9—103 Conrad « wye..0 120334 Ow -@ 
10 1011 9121011 8 11 11—103 Ellison .<.... .... %yds..0 0 0 2 2..—2 0 .. ..—O 
FUN ccc casccedssas Wyds..2 110 0 24 00 0 ..—0 


10 9101210111112 7 9—101 
11 11 8 1010 10121011 9—1” 
11 6 9 91010 911 8 10— 93 
8111010 8 8 9 7 712-99 
81011 010 9121010 8— 89—998 


There was considerable excitement at the close of this score. 
Messrs. Carmen, Sprague, Coleman and Eckert, making the highest 
scores, were to shoot off for the izes. It was @ that Car- 
men, by his fine shooting in the first heat, would be an easy winner, 
despite the fact that Sprague had already. won two matches of a 
similar character at former meetings with other clubs. After Cramer 


12 11 10 12 12 10—110 had given the word eo signal to spring the traps, his gun 
111111 9 12 11—104 failed him, because of the safety-catch being on, and the birds were 
11 9 11 12 10 10—102 declared lost. The interest ten centered in Sprague and Coleman. 
91011 8 10 12—100 The latter did the prettiest work of the = in killing his pair, but let 
91111 811 9100 an ea-y single get away from him with all its feathers. There was 
8121012 9 9— 9 still a chance for-a tie, when Sprague, after he had ey 
5101011 5 10— 8&8 brought down his pair, but he made short work of it by dropping hi 
8 71112 8 8— 8&7 single fairly before it had left the trap. He was given the first prize, 
10 12. 6 11 7— 80 Coleman the second and Eckert the third. 

6 9 9 5 5 10— 80-950] Onthesecond day the meeting closed with a club shoot for the 
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to be held by them as their own property. 
teams of four from the following clubs: Orange, 
Philadelphia, Long Branch 


Hunt and Meadow Brook K. C. 

The shooting as a whole, was but middling, some of the 
best men in teams not coming up to their usual form. The condi- 
tions of the shooting for the cup was altered in another way beside 
having a permanent ownership. Fifteen pigeons instead of twenty, 
as was originally agreed on, were decided to be enongh to get 
through in time for the Eastern people to get to their homes at a 
reasonable hour of the night. The Long Branch Club won by killing 
44 birds, the next best score being made by the Orange Club, which 
killed 41, the Staten Island Club 40, the Riverton Club 37, the Phila- 
delphia and the Westminster Kennel Clubs 36 each, while the Rock- 
away Club, with three shooters, killed 32, and the Foresters, with the 
same number, killed 23. The weather was very fine, the sun being 
hot, but a fine breeze was wafted over the grounds during the whole 
of the day. The distance from the traps was 30yds. Time of the 
shooting, five hours and a half. The following the score: 





Long Branch Club, eo Orange Club, 
6 
Killed Missed br’l Killed Missed br’l 

E G Murpby...... 12 3 8 Mr Crawford..... 9 6 10 
W Murphy........ 10 5 8 Mr Kellogg.......13 2 10 
DP WVUAOE......00<0 9 9 10 Mr Francis.......12 3 8 
Mr Chapin ........13 2 8 Mr Parker........ 7 8 10 

Staten Island Club. Riverton Club. 
Mr Thomas........11 4 15 Mr Sprague...... 12 3 5 
Mr Gilbert......... 9 6 9 Mr Howard,...... 11 4 8 
Mr Boune......... 9 6 14 Mr. Dando....... 9 6 11 
Mr Minto.......... 11 4 10 Mr Johnson....... 5 10 11 

Philadelphia Club. Westminster Kennel Club. 
Mr Biddle.....:.. 10 5 15 Mr Thompson.... 9 6 12 
ee 9 6 14 Mr Boughton..... 6 9 13 
Mr Patterson..... 8 7 12 Mr Stelfox....... 11 4 9 
Mr Rogers ...... 9 6 7 Mr Coleman...... 9 6 15 

Rockaway Club. Foresters’s Club. 

George Work....12 3 9 Mr Eckert........ 10 5 12 
Mr Cheever ...... 11 4 14 Mr Stetson....... 4 11 11 
Mr Sands......... 9 6 15 Mr Schiller....... 9 6 13 


NASHVILLE, April 12.—To-day the initial shoot at clay pigeons 
took place near this city. Messrs. Brooks, Sweeny and Hill, who are 
agents of ine manufacturers at Cincinnati, invited a number of gen- 
tlemen to see and take part in the sport. ‘The traps, five in number, 
were set at the fourth notch and worked behind screens, the pigeons 
were thrown at different angles from each trap, and the shooters not 
to know which would be sprung when the word “‘pull’’ was given. 
The first match was at 18yds. rise between Mr. Brooks and Mr. Robert- 
son. They shot at twenty-five pigeons each, making the following 


score, 
SR EE «5 wish insvvswnssacces-csetag 0111011101010011100111111— 16 
ot errr 0101000110100011111101110—14 


Andy Meaders then undertook the difficult task of breaking 100 
pigeons at the same distance, 18yds. The followimg was his score: 
1201111111111111111111119 111011111111111111101101111111111111111111111111 
111111111111111111111101111—Total 97. This was performed in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Brooks, of the above named firm, Mr. Robertson, general 
ticket agent of the L. & N. R. R., and myself, I keeping the score. 
Meaders used but one barrel, and one of the lost pigeons was struck 
by five shot, the indentations of four being meade in the clay, and a 
fifth shot passed aoe it, yet the clay was not broken, and conse- 
quently not counted. Iam particular mn giving these facts, fearing 
some one might doubt the statement, though either of the gentlemen 
and area would take oath to the facts.—J. D. H. 

WELLINGTON, Mass., April 14.—The members of the Malden Gun 
Club were out in full force at the —- this afternoon, and did 
some good work at the traps. The winners of the various events 
were: 

First event, 7 birds.--L. I. Carson and C. M. Stack, first; P. Q. San- 
born, second; and J. E. Badger, third. 

. Second event, 7 balils.—C. M. Stack and L. J. Carson, first; O. J. 
Jenkins and J. Hopkins, second; R. T. Short and F. T. Williams, third; 
P. H. Foster, fourth. 

Third event, 7 birds.—J. Hopkins, first; J. E. Badger and C. M. 
Stack, second; G. R. Durand, L. I. Carson and P. Q. Sonborn, third; 
F. C. Williams, fourth. 

Fourth event, 10 birds, both barrels, each score one-half bird.—C. 
M. Stack, first; O. J. Jenkins, second; J. Hopkins, third; J. E. Bad- 
ger, fourth. 

Fifth event, 5 birds.—C. M. Stack and J. T. Thompson, first; R. S. 
Hatch, second; J. E, Badger and E, J. Brown, third. 

Sixth event, 7 birds.—T. C. Fielding and (". M. Stack, first; J. Clark, 
second; Ed. Ward, third; R. H. Waters, forth, 

Seventh event, 5 birds.—Ed. Ward, first; L, I. Carson, second; R. 
H. Waters and G. R. Durand, third. 

Eighth event, 5 birds.—D. Kirkwood and C. M. Stack, first; Capt. 
Hart and W. Robinson, second; R. H. Waiters, third. 


SOUTH ABINGTON SPORTSMAN’S CLUB.—April 9,—The first 
badge shoot of the season took place,on Fast Day, on the grounds of 
theclub at the public park, with the following result; 20 balls per 
man from Holden trap, 18yds rise: 
J E Whidden..... Rives dewbeueaen 17 







C0 ere 17 
Geo A Edson. ..16 
L W Farrar. 16 
IEE cn cence 15 
George Harlow. .14 
Ge PD. cecwensscuves .14 
IS on cc nawe Sémkee #% ...13 
I iss vonnsiccsenee ss — 
oo Sa 3 


1 
Ties on 17 at 2lyds., 5 balls per man: 
Warren Edson............ etal Ea Me Da vis ase eesbinckaanwe 4 
As the prospects of winning the badge three times in succession is 
poor. an easier way out of the difficulty will probably be proposed. 


AN OHIO PIGEON SHOOTING DECISION.—Cincinnati, April 14 
1883.—The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animais cause 
the arrest of several persons for shooting live pigeons at a tourna- 
ment. A test case was made of one of the persons arrested and a 
demurrer was filed. Judge Higley decided that the word “animals” 
in the statute included every living dumb creature, and that the 
words ‘‘torture’’ and ‘‘cruelty’’ included every act of omission or 
neglect whereby unnecessary physical pain or suffering is caused or 
permitted. He was satisfied that the allegations made in the infor- 
mation were sufficient, if sustained by evidence, to constitute a 
crime under the laws of Ohio. The demurrer was overruled. [We 
have not an authenticated report of this case, and reserve com- 
ments until we may secure it. 


ON DIT.—The long talked of match between the J. C. H. G. C. and 
the Fountains has at last been definitely arranged, that is if the Foun- 
tain’s talk is not: more bluster than business. They ask delay on account 
of the scarcity of birds. The first match is to be 20 men, each club, 
7 birds each, at Fountain club grounds, and their rules. Return 
match at J. C. H. grounds, J. C. H. rules.—JacoBsTaFF. 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn., April 13.—The following officers were elected 
at the annual meeting of the KnoxvilleGun Club: M. G. McClung, 
President; U. Deaderick, Vice-President; Chas. C. Hebbard, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

CARVER-BOGARDUS.—Worcester, Mass.—The Carver-Bogardus 
clay pigeon match was shot Wednesday, April 11, on the Driving 
Park, ina drizzling northeast rainstorm. The audience was as large 
as could be expected on such a day, and all seemed well pleased 
with the entertainment. Dr. Carver won with the splendid score of 
99.Bogardus 86. The Captain was, however, far from well, and shot 
the match in his overcoat.—K. ; 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Like a beam from the sun BEnson’s Capcrne Porous PLASTERS go 
straight to the spot. Prompt, powerful, pure, they subdue pain at 
once. All other external remedies are slu; ih and weak in com- 
parison. Benson's are the latest product of the most careful study 
and experiment. For rheumatism, neuralgia and all painful affec- 
tions. Ali druggists. Price 25 cents.—Adv. 


A A Carp —New York, April 16, 1883. Editor Forest and Stream: 
| We have noticed in several of your recent issues, in the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. Conroy & Bissett, that they state as follows; ‘The 
Conroy Hexagonal Split Bamboo Fly Rod was the ow rod not broken 
at the ForEst AND Stream Tournament last fall.”’ e must respect- 
fully take exception to that statement. There were no Leonard rods 
broken at the tournament, and we also believe that there were sev- 
eral other makes, including one or two made by amateurs, that were 
not broken.—WiILLiam Mitts & Son. 





































amateur team champion cup, a large three-handled goblet of solid 

; silver, the understanding among the shooting clubs was that the cup 
a} should be challenged for twice a year by any of the regularly organ- 

: ized clubs of the country; but just before the first team went to the 
score the Riverton Club decided to give the cup to the winning team, 
This cup was Shot for by 
estminster K. C., 
Forrester, of Reading; Staten Island, 
Rockaway, and Riverton. The following clubs were also eKgible but 
did not enter teams: Maryland, South Side;S. C., Queen’s County 










FOREST AND STREAM. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


rr No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 








W. H. P., Lancaster, Pa.—No. 
U. T. K., Utica, N. Y.—The test is not sufficient. 


Baenor, Ba; 
fully? Ans. es. 


Rogers, Peet & Co., New York. 


for sale. 
them. 


water. 
Typo, Falls City, Mich.—1. 


gun a good gun? 1. Yes. 2. Yes. 


worth’s Clare. 
cept that he was exhibited at New York in 1831. 


months in the season, and wou 
I am out I cannot get it. Ans. 


purpose. 
see by their premium list that they have no class for Gordons. 


him in the black and tan class. 


HARTFORD, Conn.—I can obtain control of a portion of a fine 7“ 
brook, which could be utilized for the culture of either trout, lan 


cS Livingston Stone; Osgood & Co., Boston. 


J. L. H., Meriden, Cenn.—Is there any better work on American 
fresh water fishing than the one advertised in your last number, by 
American News Co.? In other words, can you advise its purchase for 
general information on the subject? Ans. The work isa good one, 
and will be what you want. Do not follow the author in his ichthyol- 
here is no writer on angling, who has published a 
book that can be relied on for ichthyological descriptions, except the 
oode. 
Norris comes the nearest to it. If you only want angling, the work 


ogy, however. 
expensive ‘‘Game Fishes of the United States,”’ by KiJbourne;& 


you name will fill your wants. 





Pachting and Canoeing. 





To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 


portance are liable to delay. 


FIXTURES. 


May 24—Toronto Canoe and Skiff Races. 

May 26—Quincy Y. C., Mass., —. Regatta. 

May 30—South Boston Y. C., Open Matches. 

May 30—Pennsylvania Y. C. 

May 30—Atlantic Y. C., Opening Cruise. 

May 30—New Haven Y. C., Opening Cruise. 

May 31—Atlantic Y. C , Opening Cruise. 

June 9—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. 
June 16—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5. 
June 19—Atlantic Y. C. Annual Matches. 

June 20—New Haven Y. C., Annual Regatta. 

June 21—New York Y. C. Annual Matches. 

June 23—Sea wanhaka Corinthian Matches. 

June 23—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. 
June 30 to July 4—Chicago Annual Matches. 

July 4—Larchmont Y. C., Annual Regatta. 

July 7—Beverly Y. C.. warblehead, First Championship. 
July 14—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. < 
July 21—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5. 
July 28—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. 
Aug. 3 and 4—Chicago Y. C., Annual Regatta. 

Aug. 4—New York Y. C., Rendezvous at New Port. 

Aug. 4—Beverly Y. C., Nahant. Second Championship. 
Aug. 4—New Haven Y. C., Annual Cruise. 

Aug. 6—New Bedford Rendezvous at New London. 

Aug. 8—New Bedford Annual Cruise. 

Aug. 11—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. 
Aug. 18—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5. 
Aug. 25—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. 
Sept. 4—Beverly Y. C., Marblehead, Open Matches. 

Sept. 8—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 1, 2, 3. 
Sept. 10—Beverly Y. C., Swampscott, Third Championship. 
Sept. 15—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 4, 5. 
Sept. 22—Larchmont Y. C., Pennant Match, Classes 6, 7. 


THE DEFLECTING. CENTERBOARD. 


To deflecting centerboard we illustrate in this issue, as applied 
to boats requiring the help of a movable keel, or some contri- 
vance whereby their immersed plane can be increased, is an im- 
proved method patented_by Mr. Goodrich, of Chicago. It is a great 
improvement on the mode of adjusting keels as at present in use. 
We can pronounce it at first sight as a most ingenious, useful, and— 
when its component parts are considered—in all respects an economi- 
cal system of causing the area of a centerboard to do much more 
than the same area of board if applied in any other way. 

All sorts of shapes have been used for centerboards. All manner 
of ways of slinging them have been adopted, still. it has been left to 
Mr. Goodrich to show us how—as our forefathers did it—to take ad- 
vantage of what we should readily have applied to a boat for hold- 
ing her to.windward. Our forefathers, after they had completed 
their ship, attached a strip of wood along each side of the keel, so 
much thicker on its lower edge than on its upper edge that the out- 
side part was at right angles to the water line when the ship was 
careened over to an angle of 15 degrees. 

Mr. Goodrich has done this, too; and he has done more, for he can 
set his newly-invented centerboard at an angle of 15deg. with the 
water, as our forefathers did, or at whatever angle the boat on which 
the keel is fitted is found to FO best upon. . 

Nautical men will see its advantage over the ordinary centerboard, 
for, whereas the ordinary centerboard goes down vertically with the 
water when the ship is upright, and as she careens over—the board 
being fixed between two strongly-constructed fore-and-aft bulkheads, 
called a trunk—the centerboard remains at the same angle with the 
hull of the vessel. 

When the ship, therefore, is careened over, the pressure on the lee- 
ward side of the board is not at a direct, but at an obtuse angle to 
the pressure of the water against it, and, in proportion to the area of 
— — is not doing the good it would if it was at direct angle to 

he water. 

Mr; Goodrich’s board under such circumstances, on the contrary, 
can, by a most ingenious method of adjusting it to any angie to which 
the ship careens, be put ata direct angle to the water, and, for 
- area, do much more effectually the work for which a centerboard 

required, 

The construction of the barrel on which the centerboard is to be 
fitted can be of the least costly material, and of a length fore and aft 
suitable to form ballast for the yacht or boat; and it can also be fixed 
ina tion in a fore and aft direction best suited for the sea-gaing 
qualities of the yacht to which it is fixed, and not of necessity of the 
same length as it is required for the centerboard to be. 

The barrel can also be of sucha diameter, and thereby of such 
a weight that it forms chief of the ballast required for the boat 
or ship to which it is fitted. Itcan at the same time if so desired— 
and when ballast is not required—be constructed of wrought-iron, 
or on the contrary, be a hoilow metal tube into which metal of more 
inert Sen than iron can be put. If the latter course is adopted, 
it would be in the case of boats that require the center of gravity of 
their ballast lower down, and not of the usual type to which center- 

are now fixed. 

In ordinary cases the barrel will be of cast iron, with a spindle in- 
























J. 8S. H., Palmyra, N. Y.—Write to Fred. W. Rothera, Simcoe, Ont. 
or, Mich.—Does Mayhew treat on diseases of the dog 


Git T., Boston, Mass.—Write to Mr. W. R. H. Martin, care of 


Maipen Lang, New York.—We know of no Scotch or Irish terriers 
Anyone having well-bred ones would do well to advertise 


AN ENGLISHMAN, Rimouski Co., Canada.—You will miss a great 
deal of fine scenery, if your boat draws over five and a half feet of 


I have asetter puppy, 34 months old, 
that weighs 80 lbs. Is he notlargerthan the average? 2. Is the — 


Warwick, Warwick, N. Y.—Flake is by Goff’s Dandy out of Bos- 
We are unable to find any bench show record, ex- 


J.B M., Phila.—Will you tell me howto cure or preserve roe for 
bait, so as to keep for a couple of months; also to toughen it, so as to 
hold on to the hook? I ay, go into the country for two or three 

id like to take bait with me, as after 
Salting will probably answer your 


M. E., Sing Sing, N. Y.—I have a Gordon setter which I wish to 
enter in the coming bench show of the Westminster Kennel ge 
ou please inform me in which class he ought to be entered? Would 
it be proper to enter him in the ‘‘Miscellaneous Class”? Ans. Enter 


locked salmon, or bass. The owner is capable of doing the practical 
work, such as dam-building, etc., himself, if I do the engineering. 
What work on fishculture will give me concise, practical, and com- 

rehensible advice on the matter? Ans. Get ‘Domesticated Trout,” 
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serted into and well secured to one or both ends. Attached to this 

spindle will be the usual reversing cog wheels, with stuffing box 

around the spindle transferring the motion in whatever direction is 

found most suitable, or direct with the upper deck as sketched in the 
general pian we illustrate. 

We have shown how an extra gearing may be applied to the barrel 

on which the centerboard is to be fixed may be applied, but tnis 

: would be required-only for large vessels, such as are re in the 

coasting trade, the gearing at each end of the barrel being all that is 

necessary for most of the yachts around our coast, even if the de- 

flecting keel is adopted 7‘ such yachts as the Montauk, to which 

— we - informed it likely to be fixed before she meets her 

ston rival. 

The deflecting centerboard is now fitted to hundreds of small sailing 
boats and canoes, and the improvement it has made in their ability 
to et to windward is very marked. 

. Goodrich has completed his arrangements for. fully develop- 
ing his really useful invention, by adding a dial oo tothe top of 
the capstan, or other arrangement, which may adopted for ad- 
a the keel to whatever angle it is required to be put, but this is 

iks many things proposed for boats, more ornamental than useful. 


THE AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION IN 
CANADA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

As you have given much anoomemnaent to the pastime of canoe- 
ing, and many of your army of readers are interested in the prosper- 
ity of that fraternity of amateur paddlers, the American Canoe 
Association, I enclose a letter received by me from one of the most 
enthusiastic members of the A. C. A., of Peterboro’, Canada, which 
will show how earnestly the Canadians are working for the success 
of the ‘‘Canoe Meet,”’ which will take place next August, at Stony 
Lake, near Peterboro’. My correspondent writes that our Canadian 
brothers are anxious to welcome to their hospitable camps a very 
large number of canoeists from the United States. The secretary of the 
American Canoe Association is Dr. Charles A. Neide, of Schuyler- 
ville, N. Y., who returned a few weeks ago from a canoe cruise of 
3,800 miles, having left Lake George, N. Y., August 19 last, and end- 
ing the journey at Pensacola, Fla. The membership of the associ- 
ation is increasing. The initiation fee is $1, and the only dues is the 
annual payment of $1. 

To your valuable journal the canoeists of America owe a debt of 

atitude for placing your columns at our service when our num- 
Cece were few and widely scattered over the continent. 

Lake GeoraGe, Warren ©o., N. Y., April 13, 1883. N.H. BisHop. 

My correspondent writes: 

ell, to commence: We are making ready for the largest camp of 
the A. C. A.—the largest camp of amateur canoemen ever held. To 
do justice to ourselves we must have as many Canadians alone at 
the camp as there were members all told at Lake George last year. 
Now, how many will you bring from your side of the line? I know 
the way is long, the difficulties many, but it is not so far as it seems 
geing to a strange country, and it perhaps will be a long time before 
the association will come to us again. If every member will think 
of it in this way and come this once, if possible, we will endeavor to 
send him home with the feeling that it was well tocome. The peo- 
ple of this town and neighborhood, old and young, ladies as weil as 
men, are greatly interested in the expected visit of the American 
canoeists, and 1 do hope there will not one stay away who can pos- 
sibly come, Every one is talking of going to the camp, old and 
young, ladiesand all. There must bea ladies’ camp. In fact they 
are already making up their parties. They are coming from Lina- 
say and other towns. So come, my brother paddlers, from over the 
line and bring your wives and sisters. 

But you will think I am only talking. I must tell you what we are 
doing. First, T. has been here and we have got the programme 
pretty well arranged. Next, Tyson and I, on the 30th of March, 
drove out to Steny Lake, accompanied by Mr. Fitzgerald, a surveyor 
and civil engineer, and laid out and measured exactly courses for 
the regatta. We drove in asleigh up along the banks of the river 
to Lakefiela and up to Young’s Point; thence on the ice up Clear 
Lake to the Islands of Stony Lake. Then we set to work to make 
our surveys, first locating and surveying the island on which we pro- 
pose tocamp, and afterward laying out our courses. When I tell 
you that we had a half-past-five o’clock breakfast before starting, 
and worked until 3 o’clock without stopping to eat, and after dinner 
until near dark, you may imagine we did not lose any time. 

Our island—it wants a name—is a high granite island with trees 
growing ey. out of the rocks. It is probably nearly three- 
quarters of a mile long with numerous bays and indentations. Ac- 
cording to an old map it contains eighty-five acres. It lies about 
one-t! of a mile off the south shore of the lake, with no islands 
intervening. There are numerous islands to the west and north of it. 
The opeu water of the lake stretches out off the nertheast corner of 
it. Here we have located the sai'ing course of the A. C. A. Regatta, 
commencing at the point of a small island lying about a stone’s throw 
away. For the sailing race we hit upon a couple of small rock 
islands without trees as offering suitable turning points of the tri- 
angle, and on measuring around them we found that we could thus 
obtain a course of exactly a mile and a half with no chance of mis- 
taking yourcourse. One side of the triangle was found to be exactly 
half a mile, and thus we had a capital mile paddling course with a 
turn. We also laid out and measured a half mile course so as to 
make 4 mile with turn, on the southeast side of our island, thus 
securing us against a windy day. The next morning I came to town 
to keep m coengements while the others remained to survey the 
Ladies’ Island. is is more shut in on all sides by smaller islands. 
Itvis not quite so large as the other and hes to the southwest of it. 

We have secured the promise of these islands from the Government, 
Mr. R. and myself being the purchasers. We have had an icehouse 
built on the first island and 250 blocks of eighteen-inch ice laid in. 
This will be for the free use of members of the A. C. A. We cannot 
sink a well as you did at the Canoe Islands, but there is a famous 
spring at the shore opposite, and we will have water brought over 
for drinking. We propose to have wharves or landing stages and 
we will try to have the islands somewhat cleared up. I cannot, unfor- 
tunately, give it as much time as you did to Lorna Island. We will 
do the best we can, however. 

Rogers and Stephenson are busy making canoes. I hope they will, 
if possible, get ahead with their work so.as to havea number on 
hand when the camp is held. In face of a standing order froma 
dealer in London, England, who offers to take all he can make, it is 
difficult to get up a stock. 





HULL Y. C.—Boston, Mass.—At the annual meeting of the Hull 
Yacht Club held Saturday March 31, ‘thirty-two new members 
were elected, swelling the number to 440. Thefollowing genlemen 
were elec’ officers for the ensuing year: Commodore, Wm. F. 
Weld, schooner Gitana; Vice Comm., Chas. A. Perkins, schooner 
Vif.; R. Comm., Geo. 8. Forbush, sloop Sea Bird;Secretary and Clerk, 
Peleg Aborn, catboat Gisela; Assistant Secretary, Frank C. Brewer; 
Treasurer, Henry P, Stanwood, sloop Expert; Treasurer, W. H. 
Litchfield, catboat Marion. Executive Committee—Comm. V. U., 
R. C., Secretary, Treasurer, ex-officio; W. B. Lambert, T. F. Patter- 
son, G. C. Appleton, E. Howland. Regatta Committee—W. L, Pinney, 
M. J.Kiley, W. A. Cary, A. Schoff; C.B. Churchill,.L. M. Clark, A! 
S. Wattles. With Mr. Weld as their Commodore, and the new mem- 
bers adding to the number of yachts belonging to this prosperous 
and well conducted club, so that 170 may now be found flying the 
yellow and black pierced with a white star flag, great doings are ex- 
pected during the coming season. The club, we understand, is to be 
represented at the meet of the New ¥ork and other leading clubs 
when they gather at Halifax. 





SENSIBLE TOM. 


_— has been said concerning the sagacity and intelli- 

ce of horses in general, and to those already men- 
tioned must be added the name of that old ambulance horse 
of Hogan & Harris’s, Tom. Tom many points 0: 
aenaeee above the average horse, and among his traits is 
that of sociability. 

Every morning, at the first visit of the stable boy, or, in- 
deed, whoever happens to enter the stable first, Tom lifts his 
forefoot as De cue. He will be satisfied with nothing short 
of a good s , and his foot remains in position till this is 
executed. Tom will also follow the boys around the street, 
fast or slow, always close behind them, and the moment a 
halt is made, no matter how fast he is going, he stops short, 
and will sit down, if necessary, on his haunches, to prevent 
any harm coming to the person he is after. Since the ambu- 
lance has come into such general use in the city it is necessary 
to reach the scene of an accident in the shortest possible time. 
One of the most recent calis they have had was at a distance 
of one mile and a half. From the time the gong struck till Old 
Tom arrived on the scene was just four minutes and two 
seconds, This is wonderful ti wher it is known that the 
horse must be hitched up and three corners before he 
reached St. Clair street. To accomplish this the horse has 
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been trained and educated tothe sound of the gong, in the i 
same manner as the horses of the fire department. The har- | 
ness is also rigged over the shafts in the same way to allow 
of them being dropped upon him instantly. , 

It took but a short time to teach Tom what was required of H 
him, and he is now always ready to play his part, waiting 
patiently till the word ‘“‘ready,” and then he is off like a shot 
and there is no such thing as stopping him. The following | 































































will illustrate how well he understands his work: 

On Sunday afternoon Tom was having a good time with the 
boys in front of Number One’s house on St. Clair street, and 
after being shown around on the inside of the room he ee 
out the door again. Some of the men, to see what the horse 
would do, struck the gong. Now Tom had heretofore heard 
the bell under the same roof with himself, and probably 
thinking this no exception to the rule, he turned round in- 
ae and looked for a moment or two over the heads of the 
crowd around the door at the engine to see where his place 
was. Then, as if a thought had struck him, he turned again 
quick as a flash and was off on a dead run up the lane, and 
around to the stable, with the crowd after him to watch his 
actions. When they reached the barn he was found backed H 
around into the shafts and all ready to start. He looked at 48 
the boys for a time, as much as to say, ‘‘Well! Here I am all 
ready. What are you waiting for?’ and then seeing no dis- 
eg on the part of any one to drop the harness on his 

ack, he walked out of the stable, and was ready for another 
frolic. The boys tried the same thing over again, but he only 

ricked up his ears, listened for a moment and would not stir. 

ewas “onto” their tricks, and once was all he could be 
caught. Mr. Hogan says of him: “He is the most intelligent 
hcrse Lever saw. I have owned many sagacious horses, but 
Old Tom beats them all.—Cleveland Herald. 


POT LUCK FROM EXCHANGES. 


The proprietors of Gardiner’s Island object to the building of 
a wharf there for fear that rats would leave vessels that would 
probably tie up to it and find lodgment on the island. At the 
present time there is not a rat on the whole island. 


The Charlottesville (Va.) Chronicle says that a turkey with 
thirteen legs, three heads, and two gizzards, came into pos- 
session of a minister in Charlottesville. Such a monstrosity is 
preferable to a donation party anyhow, although its capacity 
for eating and tearing up things is about the same. 


Mr. Venator tells us that a young brother of his recently 
caught, a full-grown swanin a steel trap. The wings of the 
bird were clipped and it was kept a few days with some tame 
geese, and has now became so tame that it feeds with the 
barnyard fowls, and shows no disposition to return to its old 
haunts.—Modoe Independent. 


While Senator Beck was gazing into the clear water at Glen 
Cove Springs, Florida, the other day, his gold-framed eye- 
glasses slipped off, and as he watched them sinking he saw a 
huge catfish open his jaws and swallow them. As these were 
the same glasses, adds the Louisville Courier-Journal, that 
Senator Beck looked through when poring over an army 
wagon load of tariff statistics, that fish is now fitted to lead 
the finny tribe in biting for revenue only. 


Two English sailors went ashore with their parrot in a 
Japanese port to see one of the famous jugglers. At every 
trick one of the sailors would say, *‘Now, wasn,t that clever? 
Wonder what he’ll do next?” After a large number of tricks, 
followed each time by the same remark, the juggler make a 
mistake and dropped a burning stick on a pile of fireworks. 
The bombs and crackers exploded, tore off a part of the 
thatched roef, dispersed the audience, and scorched the 
parrot’s tail feathers. «The explosion was hardly over when 
the parrot called out, ‘“‘Now, wasn’t that clever? Wonder ; 
what he’ll do next?” id 


The number of dogs received last year in the Home for Lost 
Dogs in London, was 14,982, and of those 2,301 had been re- 
stored to their owners, while 1,996 were sent to new homes. 
There had been a large decrease as compared with the pre- 
vious year in the number of dogs claimed, and the cost of 
those claimed had been 2s. 244d. per animal. The Home had 
been viewed by people from all parts of the world, who testi- 
fied to the excellence of the arrangements. All means had 
been adopted to prevent dogs being taken from the home for 
experiment or pathological purposes. The committee had 
decided to receive cats as soon as sufficient money was sub- 
scribed to pay for the erection of suitable accommodation. 
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The young lions have been for many months among the 
chief attractions of the Central Park menagerie. They were 
gentle and playful, and the keepers grew fond of them. Yes- 
terday afternoon Keeper Ryan assisted in feeding the car- 
nivora in the menagerie. Large pieces of meat, with just 
sufficient bone to keep the animals healthy, were thrown 
into the Cages. The cubs impatiently awaited their turn, and 
fought for the choice morsels. Their food had been given 
to them, and the keepers were moving away, when one of the 
cubs uttered a cry of pain and fell on its back choking. 
Superintendent Conklin tried to lasso it and get it out of the 
cage, but it died before itcould be got at. its cries excited 
the other animals, and the menagerie was quickly cleared of 
visitors. The remaining cub fretted and moaned all the even- 
ing.—N. Y. Sun, March 23. 


There has been an interesting increase in the happy family « 
of birds arid beasts which is assembled around the oid arsenal 
in Central Park. The latest comer isa young camel, which 
began its career of earthly troubles on Saturday night. Its 
first experience of life was a rare one for a camel, for it 
found itself reposing inaheap of snow. Nevertheless, it did 
not pine for the hot sands of the Great Sahara, which ought 
to have been its native heath, but proceeded ;to make itself 
as comfortable as 1t could until day dawned and a keeper 
removed the youthful quadruped to more comfortable quar- 
ters. For six hours the little infant was not permitted to 
draw nourishment from the natural source. ‘rhe old Mrs. 
Camel was inclined to be somewhat ungracious toward her 
little one, and had to be tied up with strong ropes before she 
would permit the caresses of her babe. Said babe is about 
the size of a colt, and is so ugly that if it ever catches sight of 
itself it will go off in a dark corner and die, It consists prin- 
cipally of legs. These are long, lumbersome and apparently 
very much in their own way. The infant camel has a back 
just like any other person’s. There is no hump visible yet. 
The keeper says that the young beast will sprout a hump in 
the course of time, and be as proud of it as a boarding-school 
boy of the first down on his hp. The infant’s neck, moreover, 
is so short that it could not eat grass, if there were any to 
eat, without lying down. This siight inconvenience will also 
disappear in time, and the babe’s neck will stretch out and 
doubie back on itself in the manner most approved by camels 
which have reached the years of discretion. This littie camel, 
while it bears no resembiance to Artemus Ward’s kangaroo, 
and fails to jump or squeal to any pernicious extent, is, never- 
theless, an “‘amusing little cuss.” Provided the weather is 
clear, he will make his bow to the public to-day, and be on 
exhibition in the inclosure. He has been kept housed since his 
birth on account of the snow on the ground. This young ani- 
mal is the third camel born in the Park. His mother was 
born there before him, and he is therefore a true American, 
William A. Conklin, superintendent of the menageris, says 
that none of the animals suffer trom the-cold weather.—New 
BOM AUNOE yore ie 

“Brown’s Bronchial Troches are excellent for the relief of 


Hoarseness or Sore Throat. ‘They are exceedingly effective.”’— 
Christian World, London, Eng. 
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We manufacture the most complete’ assortment of Artificial Minnows, Insects, &c., ever offered to the public. 
Each season we add to our already large variety. We keep in stock from three to ten sizes of each style of minnow. 
The principal sorts are “Fancy Hollow Metal,” “Devon or Angel,” “Fancy Jointed Metal,” ‘Plain Jointed Metal,” 
“Solid Metal,” ‘“‘Metal Eels,” “Caledonian,” ‘‘Protean” and “Phantom.” Next week we will show a cut of ‘‘Imbrie’s 
Fairy,” which is altogether the best artificial minnow ever made. Among our almost infinite variety of small baits 
(insects, &c.) for trolling, skittering or casting like a fly, we mention, Frogs, large and small, Fly Minnows, large and 
mark Small, Shrimp, red and natural color, Beetles, Grasshoppers, large and small, gray and green, Cockchafers, Ladybirds, 
Gentles or Maggots, Helgramites or Dobsons, Green Grubs, Humble Bees, Caterpillars, Crickets, Potato Bugs, 
Creepers, Fluttering May Flies, Worms, Soft Lobsters. 

Every minnow made by us is sewed on a card bearing our trade mark, and in a box with our full firm name 


VETER, NAR 


R THE CURE OF ALL Honea P OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
ont, Twenty Years Humphreys Votoreery 
Specifics have been_used Farmers, Stock- 
preeders, Horse R. R.. Travel’ « Hippodromes 

enageries and others with perfect success. 


LIST OF SPECIFICS. 

.A. Cures Fevers and Inflammation, Milk TRADED 

‘ever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c. 

Cures founder, Bpavin, St — 75c. 

©.C, Cures nner. harges, 75 Se 
tsor G eeu - 

E.E. Gures Lough. eee, Mecetonte. abe. 






GG. ‘Froventa A bor ee oo ees 7e0 and trade mark on it. 

fi; Cures Eruptive Disesgee, Mange, Bc. 7c: >of im 

7,5. Cares all Diseases of | Diees tion 75c. Orders received from anglers residing in 
terinary C Case (black walnut) with V Vet- 


330 pp.), 10 bottles of 

ene en and i Medica, - eee $8.00 
Medicator,- -----+-+-+-++-+- 35 
ae Veterinary Cases are sent free to any 
dress on_ receipt of the price, or any order for 
Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more. 


Humphrey’s Veterinary Manual on )sent 
free pear: receipt of price, 50 cents. - 


&?"Pamphiets sent free on application. 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO. 
109 Fulton Street. New York. 


UNITED STATES 


The Fishing Kit) MUTUAL 


And coliection of BOOKS AND MAPS belonging 
ict ACCIDENT 
LORENZO PROUTY, ASSOCIATI 0 N 


now on exhibition and for sale by 
#5,000 Accident Insurance. $25 Weekly 


APPLETON & LITCHEIELD, | uttce*citemicrtip ies, 2° Xanuat 


cost about 811. 10,000 Insurance, — 
* #50 Weekly Indemnity, at Corresponding 
304 Washington St., 
Importers and Dealers in 





Boston, Mass.| Rates. Write or call for Circular and Ap- 
plication Blank. 


EUROPEAN So EXTRA 
e a e 
CHAS. B. PEET, President, 
Fine Fishing Tackle CHA Bore ETS 
JAS. R. c Secretary. 
AND CUTLERY. ; 


320 & 322 Broadway, N. Y. 
as r 
The Big ane Storm MANN’S 


VENNOR'S WEATHER BULLETIN, | | rolling Spoons. 


Published Monthly. 
Montreal, Can. 








Subscription, 60 cts. per annum. 


DEMUTH BROTHERS, 


Manufacturers of 
Three sizes made—No. 20 for bass, pike, pickerel, 


or any fish under five — weight; No. 21 for 


as ao > ee one ie il large fish; No. 22 excellent for deep water fishing. 
eo, Free of Charge b: Moll. 
89 WALKER ST. NEW 


AMERICAN 


Kennel Register, 


A MONTHLY RECORD. 


Its leading feature is the ‘‘Pedigree Register” 
of sporting and non-sporting dogs, which 
makes it the only complete Stud Book issued 
in America. A register number is given to 
each dog, and an index will be compiled at 
the close of the annual volume, thus making 








Sixty varieties manufactured, suitable for trolling 
for all kinds of fish that will take an artificial bait. 


Our Perfect Revolving Spoon is undoubtedly the 
best general spoon for taking fish ever offered to 
the public. 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


None genuine except with JOHN H. MANN’S 
name stamped on every spoon. 

For sale by ABBEY & IMBRIE, and JOHN P. 
MOORE'S SONS. New York. DAME, STODDARD 
& KENDALL, Boston, Mass. In Chicago and 
Detroit by the principal dealers in Sporting Goods. 


JOHN H. MANN & C0., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





gree registration fee is twenty-five cents, pay- 
able in advance. 

Departments are also provided for the 
registration of stud visits, dogs at stud, births, 
sales and tranfers, dogs for sale, and deaths. 


Prize lists of all the American shows will be | N°: ‘ —, ie to soy ds. ape ees a = 
given, with descriptions of the principal win-| ‘‘ 1. Bronze, e _ t  seveeeeeeeees S 2 
ners and dogs exhibited; also prize lists of 2 Siem tee peopel 
important shows abroad. This department| ‘* 2. Nickel, “ “ % oll....e sees 8 00 

" Bronze, ns we © elena wmnir sine 9 00 


will include field trials. Reels guaranteed and forwarded by mail or ex 
Space will be devoted to all matters of im- press cn receipt of price. ’ 


portance to breeders and those interested in 





Kennel Register a complete record of the | AARMSON'S Celebrated Fish Hook. 


Registered. 


topics of the day. 

The Register will be published on the fifth 
day of each month. All matter intended for 
publication must be in the hands of its editor 
by the first day of the month. Entry blanks 
wil be sent on receipt of stamped and ad-| , waists "hosse "gain thir own unmonty 


, an 7 to e our good name, 
The American Kennel Register will be sold having spread 





Trade 4-33. Mark. 


reports to he e ect that the manu- 
aa se 3 facturers of the above hooks are defunct, we now 
by subscription only. The subscription price | take this opportunity of informing ine ‘American 
i % and tish public that such repo are utterly 
ant ee ae ee : false. The same efficient staff of workpeople is 
Address American Kennel Register, P. O.| empl = heretofore, and we challenge the 
Box 2,882, New York City. Make drafts and | world to produce a fish hook for cnoetienes 
: of temper, beauty and fivish in an te 

money orders payable to the Forest and approach ours, W w ich are to be obta; ed om 
tream lishin e most respectable wholesale houses in the trade. 
8 Publishing Company Signed. K. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Sole manufacturers of Harrison’s Celebrated Fish 

(December, 1882.) 
ufacturers also of Fishing Tackle of 7 

description. Sewing and Sewing Machine Needles. 





“ & a free. Address Truz & Co. 


"$128 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. —— Redditch, England. 





Minnows, Insects, &c. 





All the small artificial baits are put up 4 dozen in a box, which has our full firm name on its 


z5e label. Beware of imitations and never accept goods as of our make which are not properly labeled. 


cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods in stock will not be filled at any price. 


ABBE Y & IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


Eine Fishing Tackle, 
48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





Kynoeh’s Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells 


MANUFACTURED BY 


—Kynoch & Co., Birmingham, Eng. 





















































These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base. Use either Winchester 
or Wesson primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost only about half as 
much. Weigh less than paper shells, and in consideration of their reloading and other advantages, 
are really cheaper than the paper. They also shoot stronger and closer, and can be loaded heavier, 
as inside diameter is nearly two pauges larger. They possess a great advantage over all other brass 
shells, as owing to the thin metal they can be ‘closed (as represented in cut) by simple use of the thumb 
or fingers, and straighten out to original shape when discharged. These goods have already gained a 
wide and favorable reputation in Europe, and in the opinion of many prominent sportsmen will soon 
supercede to a great extent the old style of both brass and paper. Samples will, upon application, 
be mailed (without charge) to any sportmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade only. For 
sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or in case lots only (2,000 shells) by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO, 
SOLE AMERIOAN AGENTS. 101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, Boston, Mass., Agents for New England States. 


Wealso carry a large stock (at all season est Kynoch’s regular thickness brass shells, adapted to 
the Berdan Primer. Price materially lower than the American make of same quality. 


UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 
VALPARAISO, IND. 


HOLABIRD 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterproofed Duck, Irish Fustian and Corduroy. 
Unequalled in Convenience, Style, or Workmanship. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 


THISt& 


Is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag; weighs but 15 ounces, 
has seven pockets and game pockets. It is of light 
material, dead grass color, and will hold the game of a 
successfu: day without’ losing a hair or feather. It can 
be worn over or under an ordinary coat. We will mail it 
to you for $2.00. Send breast measure. 


B. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. , 


Manufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 


We are obliged to have more room in our ner carnener facilities for manufacturing our goods 
to meet the increasing demand. We have received th est award and silver medal at the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our superior goods. Send for catalogue. 


LIVE TROUT ON EXHIBITION 


At MARSTERS’, 55 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
Monday April 2d. 


Also a Fine Display of Fine Fishing Tackle. 


Marsters’ Celebrated Hooks snelled on gut. Limerick, Kirby Limerick, Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown 
and O’ Shaughnessey, Kinsey, Aberdeen and all other Hooks. Bingle gut, 12 cts. per doz.; double gut, 
20 cts. per doz.; triple gut, 30 cts. per doz., put up one-half doz a package. Marsters’ Celebrated 
Trout lies, 60 cts. per doz. Single Gut Leaders. each 1 ay 5cts.; 2 yards, 10cts.; 3 yards, 15 cts. 
8 length double twisted gut leaders, 5 cts. each; 3 length triple twisted gut leaders, 10 cts, each. Skin- 
ner’s Fluted Spoons, 50 cts. each. Buel’s S Ds, 50 cts. eac First Quality Braided Linen Lines, 150ft. 
40 cts.each. Brass a aae Reels wi Balance Handles, First Quality, 25ft., $1.25; 125ft., $1.40; 
175ft., $1.50; 250ft.. $1.75; 300ft., $2.00: 450ft., $2.25 .» $2.50; Nickel plated, 50 cts. extra.’ Brass 
Click "Reels, 40 yards, 7 ets.; 60 yards, 31. 00; Nicket | sated. '30 ets. extra. Trout Rods, stained for bait- 
fishing, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5. 00. ‘Trout Fly Rods, 10ft. long, "$1. to $10.00. Split Bamboo Rods, $12.50 to 
$25.00. Also 48 different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. Samples of hooks, leaders, etc., sent by 
mail on receipt of price in money or stamps. 


J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 
Established 20 years. Open Evenings. 


arrow’s Book. 
216 pages, bound in Cloth and Gilt. Sent free by mail on receipt of one dollar. 


Spirit rae ae zimeer ee work is emis ont sketchy. 
—“Gives very useful hints to ans and besides tells an interesting story of 

















his adventures with the rifle.” 
Private letters:—‘‘More than I expected.”” ‘I read it until 2 o’clock at night.’’ 


s, full choked or modified; Patterrs sub- 


Target and Sportiug Rifles selected and tested. Sho 
- MILTON FARROW, Newport, R. I. 


mitted. Send stamp for catalogue and disceunt. 










‘Apr, 19, 1888. 


J. Stevens & Co.’s Breech-Loading Arms. 


blic, SOLD BY--DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


now, ‘ 
etal,” 
brie’s 
baits 
e and 
birds, 
Bugs, 





Minch. 26inch. 
00 


lame Price of No. 5 Rifles.,............ eee ode 
n its eS. SH BOI, oo iin ce ccceccesscdice s 2950 
Cut represents J. Stevens’ Gallery Rifles, Nos. 5 and 6 with Vernier back sight on stock, to hinge down 
same as on Creedmoor Rifle, with open back sight and Beach combination front sight on barrel, 

rice, except it does not show the open back sight on the barrel. _ f 
No. 6 Rifles, same as No. 5, but with handsome, curly stock, varnished, and extra finished. 84lbs. weight. 


Having had frequent calls from our best posted gallery mea for a rifle of this kind, we have decided 
to adopt it as one of our regular styles. Unless specially ordered otherwise, Nos. 5 and 6 rifles are 
made with half round barrels, and somewhat lighter than the usual weight, stock varnished and finely 
finished, frame and butt plate nickel — same as other styles. 

With these Beach and Vernier sights, we have accounts of a Stevens rifle making wonderful targets, 
more astonishing than anything yet talked of. We furnished one to a shoot gallery in Providence, 
R. L., some ti ie since. A few months later we saw in this gallery a target with a bullseye or center too 
small to admit an ordinary wooden lead pencil. The following conversation took place: 

Why do you have so small a bullseye? We have quite a number of cvstomers who require no larger. 

— Is it possible? Can they ™ the bell often? 

Yes, nearly every time. ° In fact we lately -_ up a rifle as a prize to the best off-hand shots at 30ft. 
made in a given time, the conditions being that each string of five shots counted one, provided each 
shot rang the bell through the quarter inch hole. 

Did any one succeed in counting? 

Yes; at the close, two parties were tied, each having made 12 strings of five successive bullseyes. 

How was it settled? They came on the next day and it took them two hours to shoot off the tie. 

At the same target? Yes. 

Some readers may ask, will every Stevens rifle shoot as well as above stated? 

No rifle is allowed to leave the factory that will not come pretty close to this standard. 
Of course with the fine globe sights it is possible to aim with greater accuracy, but a silver dime will be 
found quite large enoug : as a target for the average shooter with any Stevens rifle. 

This arm can be changed instantly from a = open-sight rifle to the finest and most accurate 
globe-sighted rifle made, by simply raising the ch and Vernier sights. 

SINGLE GUNS: Plain, $12.50; Twist. $15.50; Laminated, $17. RIFLES: .22 cal., 24in., $20; 26in., $22; 
28in., $24. RI*LES: .32, .38 or .44 cal., 24in., $26; 26in., $21; 28in., $22. HUNTER’S PET RIFLES: .22, 
82, .88 or .44 cal., 18in., $18; Win., $19; 24in., $21. Combined Sights, $8 extra. POCKET RIFLES: 
.22 or .382 cal., 10in., $12.25; 12in., $13.25; 15in., $15; 18in., $16.50. GALLERY PISTOLS: Light, $20; 


heavy, $22. 
Banaor, Sept. 5th, 1878. 
Dear Sirn—We would like to tell you what we saw one of your single 14-bore guns do. Last fall one 
of our custome's shot at an —S. —e 125 yards, and hit it twenty five times out of thirty shots, 
getting twenty-five turkeys. We have no doubt but that you make the best shooting gun in the world, 
and think that to take one hundred just as you make for the market and one hundred of any one make, 
worth $150 each, your guns would be sure to win. Yours truly, RAMSDELL & NIEL. 


CHAS. FOLSOM, 106 Chambers St., N. Y. 


an Dealer in Fire Arms, Ammunition, and all articles connected with the same, and sole agent for 
8, J. STEVENS & CO.’S BREECH-LOADING ARMS, 








THE 


FOLLETT PATENT 


Trout Bass Reel 


The Lightest, Cheapest and 
Most Durable Metal Reel ever 
offered to the Anglers of this 


Country. 


i SUITABLE FOR TROUT, BLACK BASS 
AND PICKEREL FISHING. 


PRICE, $1.50 EACH. 








Sample Reels furnished if they cannot 
be purchased from dealers in your place. 


W. & J. M. AIKENHEAD, 


55 Front St., Rochester, N. Y. 











Prices of F*ishing Tackle. 
BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 


At KIFFE’S, 318 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kiffe’s Celebrated Hooks snelled on gut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, 
Kinsey, Aberdeen and other Hooks. Single gut, 12cts. per doz.; double gut, 20 cts. per doz.; treble gut, 
30 cts. per doz. Gut Leaders, single. 1 yard, 5cts. each; 2 yards, 10 cts. each; 4 yards, 15 cts. each. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


STANDARD TROUT FLIES, 






















of Speckled Trout and Sixty-four Flies named. 


65 Fulton Street, 





Address GREAT WESTERN GGN WURES 











Naturalists and Taxidermists 


W. J. Knowlton’s Natural History Store, 








768 Broadway, New York. 


the —_— prizes at every exposition where ex- 
hibited. 











Sor Sule. 


Se ante SO EEL seLAOF) 

; : . 33ft., very large cabin, 

A handsome plate 19x22 inches, with engraving Scieat eaaronesad. Built by Lawley & Son, city 

eat len ha _— + where ya can ben 
ew last . Address owner, C. ARMS * 

COLORED BY HAND. Allston, Mass. apl9,at 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, $3.50. — se 
W. HOLBERTON, Wanted. 


New York. as 
ANTED.—THE FOLLOWING NUMBERS OF 
Forest AND STREAM: Vol. I. Nos. 9, 17 and 21. 


.CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. 9 | «oi. 11. Nos. 1.2and 7. Vol. Vil. No. 6. Vol. X. 
5 GREAT WESTERN og : GUN WORKS, 5 No. 1, and Vol. XIII. No. 8. Address this omsite 
¥ cS. ea 

















ANTED.—EXPERIENCED BOAT AND (CA- 
noe builders. Address POWELL & DOUG- 


«TALOSUES FREE. LAS, Waukegan, Ml. apl2,3t 


PCTOR.AL C 
Rulies, Shot Guus, Revolvers, Ammunition, Beines, N13, 
< ' 
Fishing Tackle, Razors, &c. sent O. O. D. for examination. } 





ANTED. — FIRST-CLASS CANOE, RUSH- 
ton’s preferred. Address W. C. T., New Brigh- 


ap19,1t 
dheaanti te. ton, 8. 1, N. Y. Pp 





Vy ANTED.—A DOUBLE-BARREL BRHECH- 








loading 10 or 12-bore shotgun, with or with- 

STEEL out case and implements. Address with full par- 

PENS ticulars, J. BENKY KREY, 205 Division avenue, 
Brooklyn, E. D.,'N. Y. ap19,1t. 








Shields’ American Improved Gut 
Leader or Casting Line. 


All fly fishers will readily see the advantage there 
is in using them. The easiest way to apply a fly or 
to remove it without impairing the strergth or 
durability of the leaders. Lengths. 3, 6, and 9 feet, 
made of superior silk worm t in’ ail varieties. 
Fine trout, salmon and bass flies, and waterproof 





Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 

THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN ©O., 

Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York, 


silk lines. JOHN SHIELDS, 
Box 221. Brookline, Mass. 


CONE’S BEST QUALITY 
Reversed Winged Trout Flies. 


Price $1.00 per doz. Tied by a fly-fisherman. Send 
or list. WM. W. CONE, Masonville, Del. Co., N. Y. 


= 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR CF THE 


aMNCMeN AACN 





LIGOWSKY 
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\ >. ae Vea ua 
——™ S N33 VIE ST CINCINNATI.O « 







SUPPLIES FOR 





{Extract from Forrest AND Srream, July 7 
1881, p. 444.] 


* ° * This flight so nearly resembles the 
actual motion of birds that the Clay Pigeons afford 
excellent practice for wing shooting. We commend 
all sportsmen totestits merits. * * * 


FARNHAWM’S 


Automatic Trombone Field Whistle 


Acknowledged the best dog 
whistle ever invented. No 
strings or pa. Tone change- 
able. All brass, nickeled. When 
using it leaves hands and fingers 
free, and cannot be lost. Price, 
$1.00 post paid. Tllustrated cir- 
lar free. Address 

FRANK GUNN FARNHAM, 

Inventor and Manufacturer, 
White Mills, Pa. 


SPORTSMENS TENTS. 


Price list sent on application. 


168 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Wanted to purchase Owls in the flesh. 


m@DECKER 





Sica 












BILLIARD ax? POOL 
ABLES with the New 


Corpveo EDGE CUSHION 
The hest now made! 


WaAREROOMS, 722 BroaApway, NY. 





Tents of all kinds for Sportsmen, Naturalists and 
Photographers, also for Camp Meetings. he 4 
Tents for families made to order. Awnings of 
kinds for Dwellings, Boats, etc ; also Yacht and 
Boat Sails. Flags and Banners of ali kinds made 
to order. All work done in best manner and at 
very low figures. ‘Send for illustrated circular. 
Address 8S. HEMMENWAY, 60 South st., Opp. 
Wall st. Ferry House. Factory, 38 South st., 
Cor. Old Slip, N. ¥. City, 


Manufactured only by the 


fH. W. COLLENDER CO. 
WAREROOMS : 


84 and & State Street, Chicago. 
17 South Fifth Street, St. Louis. 
113 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 
267 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
Indorsed by all the leading players, and awarded 





~~~. Pittsfield, Mass.. Cuts Free 


Full-Length COT, in this case, 


TRIED AND PROVED. ae 
LOUNSE $10. LOUNGE, in this case, $8. 























Double Twisted Gut Leaders, 3 lengt . 5 cts, each; 4 length, 10 cts. each. Treble Gut Leaders, 3 length, a et “ 
10 cts. each: 4 length, 15 cts. each. Extra Heavy Gut Leaders, 4 strands thick, 4 length, 25 cts. ooh PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. . Sold everywhere by the esc 
Kiffe’s —_— —— F — tt er oe. on Tees, ~ — = ~ doz. —— eet ns fly, a.. - 
mp and swivel, Nos. , 25 cts each. inner’s. Buel’s an opper Ds, ets. each. First ‘sg 2 a~ A Skin of » 
uality Braided Lines, 150ft., 40 cts. First A ee 4 Twisted Lines S0bEt., 9, 12, 15, 18 or 21 thread, $1.25 268 - ’ actuate Tgslbac eat J ete 
each. First Quality Brass Multiplying Reels with balance handle, 25 yards. $1.25; 40 yards, $1.40; 60 $3.48 DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
, $1.50: 8) yards, $1.75; 100 yards, $2.00; 150 yards, $2.25; 200 yards, $2.50. Brass, Trout or Click 43 gn8 aa ‘ 7 
els, © yards, 75 cts.; @0 yards..91.00. Fishing Rods from $1.00 to $10.00; Two or Three-Jointed Split | 29 $2= Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 
Bamboe Rods with extra tip, $12.50 to $15.00. Also a large assortment of Sporting Goods at proportion- | 3355 * ’ 
ate prices. Samples of our goods sent by mail or express on receipt of price in money, postage stamps & m~aae 
or money order. ie 8 4 ' Removes Tan, 
7 x ‘ os Bs Pn imples, Freck- 
HERMANN H. KIFFE, 318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. e438 2 $ = es les. Moth-Patch. 


Between Fulton Ferry and City Hall. Open Evenrnes. 








Remember the negatives may all be developed 
on your return home. 


es and every 
blemish on 
beauty, and de- 







Beautifies the 





he lightest, most complete and practical of 


’ STATE OF MAINF. fles detection, 

HINDS OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF FISH AND GAME, pete Sons 50 on et E. It has stood the 
DrxFIELD, Feb. 25, 1883. aes “owen we oenway. I, x. test of 30 years, 

Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free with and isso harm- 

each outfit, less we taste it 











Mr. A. 8S. Hips, Portland: 

s AC K os FLY C I hereby certify that I have used your ‘‘Black-Fly 
j Cream,”’ and have found it a sure preventive against 
For Repelling Flies, Mosquitoes, Midgesand Flies and Mosquitoes. It is neat and clean and has 
to me no unpleasant odor. I should not think of 

going into the woods in Fly-time without it. 

HENRY O. STANLEY, 

Commissioner of Fish and Game. 
No Tar. No Stain. st, sitmtiaeee  ee 


SOLD BY DEALERS IN SPORTING GOODS. PRICE 25 CTS., POSTPAID. 


other Insects, and protecting the Skin 
from Sunburn; Irritation 
and Infection. 





RELIABLE AND STANDARD 
CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO. 
Manufactured oa” co ee ae eT the Connoisseurs and 
WM. s: KIMBALL & CO. Pioneers of America 


in Fine Goods. Established 1846. Tweive First Prize Mepars. 
Fragrant Vanity, ° Three Kings, New Vanity Fair, Orientals. 
Peerless Tobacco Works. SoD IN ALL Parts of THE WORLD. 








Pine Lawn Tennis, Base Ball, 
Cricket, La Crosse, Cutlery, 


Publishers of the Official Lawn Tennis Rules for 







to be sure the 
preparation is 


WRIGHT & DITSON, eae 
580 WASHINGTON STREET, © Wet mealshed 


Dr. L. A. Sayre, said to a lady of the haut ton (a 
patient;)—‘‘As you ladies will use them I recom- 
mend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 
the skin preparations.” One bottle will last 6 months, 
using itevery day. Also Poudre Subtile removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond street. N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Deal- 
ers throughout the U.8., Canadas and Europe: Also 
found in N. Y. City, at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other fancy Ee dealers. 
e~Beware of base imitations. $1, reward for 
arrest and proof of anyone seiling the same. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 





Fishing Tackle, Camping 
Outfits, &c., &e. 





all new enameled, - e, floral imo 
cards, name on, 10c. é Card Works, 
est Haven, Ct, 


1883. Price by mail 15 cents per copy. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. {Arru. 19, 1988. 
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WM. MACNAUGHTAN'S SONS. | FF emmedyRepeatinge EFtifle 
FUR Commission Merchants, > | : . 


THE SETTER, 


aa 


LAVERACK. 


With colored illustrations. Price, postpaid, $3.00 
FOR SALE BY THE 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
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The Latest and. Best. 


Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 
at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. a 










These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine rifles. 





Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. 


NOTICE. 


JAMES PURDEY & SONS, 


Late of 314% Oxford Street, London, W., 


Gun manufacturers, by special appointments to Her Majesty the Queen, H. R. H., the Prince of Wales, and the most noted shots of Europe, give notice that they have removed to a 
new and large manufactory erected by them, and their address now is 


AUDLEY HOUSE, SOUTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W. 


They take this opportunity to inform American sportsmen that they have patented A NEW REBOUNDING HAMMERLESS GUN, which, after the most careful practical 


cana sonoma A anil 
DAMMERLESS GUN MADE 


Its advantages are STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, SAFETY AND FREEDOM FROM MISFIRES, JAMES PURDEY & SONS will only make one quality of Dy for the United 
States, viz.: THE BEST. Guns take about five months to make, and can be ordered direct from the makers, or through the agencies of SCHUYLER & DUA 189 Broadway, New 
York, and JOS. C. GRUBB & CO., 712 Market street, Philadelphia. : , a ; p 

N. B.—Messrs. Purdey & Sons are prepared to sell the rights, or grant a license (subject to certain conditions) for the sole manufacture of this gun in the United States. 


The New Pieper Top-Snap Breech-Loader. 


a 








v 








—-“ 







The Pieper “Diana” Gun‘ 


Has met with such a remarkable sale, and proved so entirely satisfactory, that we have induced the manufacturer to put in the 
market a TOP SNAP GUN, made upon the same principle, without extension rib and of plainer finish, so far superior to any hand- S 


made guns, witnin 33} per cent. of the price that they have at once taken a position as the LEADING GUN. For sale by principal dealers in every section. The following price list is 
positively net: 





No, 588. Stub twist barrels, Back action, steel rebounding locks, double bolt, scroll fence, pistol grip, patent fore end, rubber butt. .................ccccecceece 836 5 838 Y 
*° 598. Damascus“ “ . “ ss “ “ “ “6 Siascducsss saute tee ah okets Atom 4000 41 33 
> ee ie * - 4 * i a steseedacsesseneneessessoveneshvovedeos We aa ae 
a 3a : Ee i = cc CAREER Rete eee ccccreercnceoscenesenseeds 


ined wisi Omtia aha 9 erm eaie adie gk win a aaa a 50 66 52 00 
The Pieper system is entirely new, and actual tests have demonstrated that the guns of this make will stand twice the strain required to burst any other gun. The reinforce lu 
— bolt —- = = = yoo ee. vee re — — eB ae a ape 3 of the gear The tubes are finished to gauge, and ny ths Pieper omenae: are put Fometiien rfectly straight, 
and invariably shoot true to center. e ribs are only put on with soft solder, to avoid moisture entering between the barrels. Lock i 
the lugs and joints are closely fitted and adjusted. All the parts are interchangeable. . ee ee ee 5 a ee 


Send for full descriptive list. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALE , 


DEALERS IN FIRE ARMS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. (WHOLESALE ONLY.) 


84 & 86 Chambers Street, New York. 
AGENTS FOR: 


H. Pieper’s Patent Breech-Loading Double Guns, H. & R. American Double-Action Revolvers. 

Charles Daly Breech-Loading Double Guns. Victoria Pocket Rifles. 

Marlin Repeating Rifles. “L. M.”? Breech-Loading Implements, 

Havtint pener ,eniee Lal am et —, iain trons a 2 O. K. White Paper Shells. 
riess Breech-Loadin ouble Guns. ard Am t . Brass 

“The American’? Single-Barrel Breech-Loadin Guns. Card Glass Ball Traps. oem Se ee 


The American Arms Co. “Semi-Hammerless’’ Breech-Loader. | L ‘Pigeo Pigeo: 
The “Hood Line” of Cheap Revolvers, z Pe Bokicber’ Long Hauge Bhat Coeek ~ 
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